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JUGOSLAVIA 
REORGANIZES 


ITS RAILWAYS 


Belgrade Is Undergoing 


Transformation Commen- 
surate Wath Importance 


NATIONALITY SETTLED 
OF MACEDONIAN SLAVS 


Ravages of Great War Rapidly 
Disappearing in “Most Pros- 
perous Land East of Alps” 


By CRAWFURD PRICE 

BELGRADE, Jugoslavia, May 24 
(Special Correspondence) — One’s 
first instinct in revisiting any Balkan 
‘country is to iook out for indications 
of social and administrative prog- 
ress. These are not mere changes, 
_ Such as we Observe in-the organiza- 
“tion and equipment of older-estab- 
lished lands. It is little over 100 
years since the liberated Balkan 
States began to shake off the yoke 
of Ottoman domination, and they are 
all still in the throes of more or less 
primitive social and political devel- 
opment. In such circumstances small 
incidents often bespeak great 
changes. When it is observed, for 
example, that the riotous ciamor of 
the boatman at Pirzeus and the dis- 
organization at the customs has been 
replaced by an ordered system of 
control and examination, it is obvioys 
that the Greeks have advanced a 
Stage toward national and adminis- 
trative discipline, and such harass- 
ments as yet persist are endured the 


Guide for World Peace 


PROF. JAMES T. SHOTWELL 
Director of Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. 


CONFEREES SET 
DEFINITE GOAL 


Unified Program One 
Main Results of Good- 
Will Gathering 


Special, from Monitor Bureau 


Reorganization Forecast 


for State Public Service 


Survey Expected to Base Reclassification of 
12,000 Employees and Wages 


.Study of possible structural re- 
organization within the Massachu- 


' setts public service, including com- 


plete changes in the classification 
and salaries of 12,000 empléyees, to 


be undentaken at a cost approaching 
$20,000 by Griffenhagen & Asso- 
ciates, Ltd., of Chicago, is believed 
by state officials to mark a distinct 
transitional. step in Massachusetts 
governmental history. 

Just how extensively the state 
service will be arranged is not 
known, but the structure of work- 


IN PEACE AIMS, 


of | 


ers will be gone over completely; 
_ the promotional system Studied, and 
ithe salary scale examined on a new 
i basis. Recommendations involving 
‘basic changes may be expected, offi- 
cials believe. 

When the work is done it will com- 
plete the third step in a revision of 
Massachusetts government, which 
| has been going on since 1919. The 
‘State Constitution has been revised; 
: departments have been reorganized 
‘in a revolutionary way; now the 
' problem of public employees will be 
studied on a similar scale. 

Ever since the state departments 
were reorganized in 1919, and the 
Commission on Administration and 
Finance set in authority over them, 
there has been considerable dissat- 
isfaction among the 12,000 employees 
regarding their salaries and classifi- 
cations. 

How much of this agitation was 
due to the reorganization itself, and 
(‘how much to a rapidly changing cost 


Commission on Administration and 
Finance will so color their views as 
to destroy their worth from the point 
of view of the state workers is not 
determined. 

The employees asked for an inves- 
tigation; they will have it. Officials 
are reluctant to forecast results until 
the report is written and available 
for study. It is likely that the 1927 
session of the Legislature may be 
asked to make far-reaching changes 
in the organization of departments 
and the relation of workers thereto, 
and genera] salary increases may be 
a result, but closest observers are 
inclined to doubt if the scale will rise 
very much. Certain increases take 
place normally. 

The organization which will un- 
dertake the work of investigation is 
widely known in its field, and has 
conducted many similar researches. 
They have been engaged in this 
professional work since 1911, and 
have built up a nation-wide prac- 
tice as consultants among public 
bodies and large industrial, finan- 
eial and public service concerns. 

Among other bodies for whom they 
have made surveys with regard to the 
classification of positions and stand- 
ardizations of salaries are: . Con- 
gress, the Government of Canada, the 
states of Illinois, Maryland, South 
Carolina, George, Kentucky, and New 
Jersey, the cities of Philadelphia, 
Montreal, Detroit and Cleveland. 

The undertaking of the work, it 
was announced last night, will not 


the investigators are engaged by the 


New 


SWISS METHODS 
IN NEW ENGLAND 
ARE ADVOCATED 


England Council Is 
Impressed by Talk of 
Woman Speaker 


———___ 


BURLINGTON, Vt., June 12 (P)— 
New England as austties Switzer- 
land was the idea that was absorb- 
ing the attention of the New prad 
land countil today. 

A picture painted last night “ 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, novelist, 
to show the similarities of the two, 


had set the staid business men and 
economists who comprise the coun- 
cil to thinking. 


In an address before the sane 


which is here attempting to formu- 
late ways and means for furthering 
New England’s business renaissance, | 
Mrs. Fisher last night said: 

“In Switzerland they import $40 | 


‘ 


worth of steel and make $100,000 | 


worth of watch springs. 


And the | 


Swiss people, much like our hard- | 


headed Yankees, 
people in Europe today.’ 
Keeping Youth at Home 
Mrs. Fisher agreed with William 
S. Rossiter of Concord, N. H., and} 
others who have addressed the coun- 


are the happiest | 


cil that one of -the chief problems is ' 
to keep the youth of New England | 


in New England and to make it SO | 
attractive from a financial and every | 
other point of view that they will 
not want to leave. 


Today the council had before it ' 
for approval suggestions made by its | 


! 


| 


committees for co-operative market- | 


A Musical Gypsy Peddler 


' 


} 
; 


$4,000,000 MELLEN 


RAILROAD ENDS 
CAREER AS JUNK 


Marks Angel of Boston 
Buys Hampden Line 
for $30,800 


WAS ONCE CONSIDERED 
MODEL CONSTRUCTION 


15-Mile Link Was Ambitious 
Plan to Shorten Haul From 
Massachusetts to New York 


The $4,000,000 Hampden Railroad, 
Over whose “two parallel streaks of 
rust” no train ever rolled, was to- 


‘lines ever 
‘to its 


of New 
‘Charles S. 


| day sold to Marks Angel of Boston 
‘for $30,800. The purchase was made 
| by Elijah Adlow, 
| Angel, 
| Springfield, 
| the line will be junked. 


attorney for Mr. 
trom William E. Gilbert of 
receiver of the road, and 


The Hampden Railroad was part 


of one of the most ambitious ven- 
'tures in railroading ever 


attempted 


in New England. It was to have been 


/a short cut link connecting Boston 
and 


New York directly through 
Springfield, using lines of the Boston 


"& Maine Railroad, and was one of the 


most expensive and carefully built 
constructed, i. proportion 
.engeth. 

One unit in the huge combination 
England railroads which 
Mellen formed in 1912, 
the Hampden Railroad, never saw 
service as an actual transportation 


‘line. Complications have always sur- 


prevent the granting of the increases 
in salaries which are made annually 
as of June 1. It is expected that this 
year, for the second time in several 
years, such increases will, with a 
few exceptions, be included on the 
June pay roll, 


INDIA TO FORBID 
‘OPIUM EXPORT 


‘of living and wage scale with which 
transcendent importance in the long; the public rate may not have syn- 
history of mankind’s constant striv-! chronized, is difficult to determine, 
ing for international good wi!l and} but far-seeing state leaders have re- 
world peace was made at the! aliged for some time that steps must 
speakers’ conference held here uader! be taken to render more complete 
the auspices of the World Alliance | justice to the large and potentially 
for International Friendship Through ! powerfull group of workers. 
the Churches. Employers Organize 

Out of what was characterized by State engineers organized first, a 
one speaker as a confusion of ideas|vear ago, largely because they have 
concerning effective practical means | not received specific salary increases 
of promoting these bbjectives, there; which they considered' had been 
came from this conference of the 


‘rounded its career: it has been dis- 
i puted in the Legislature; the Massa- 
‘Chusetts Railroad Commission re- 
fused to approve its lease; in finan- 
‘cial circles its status has been 
‘dubious; “human interest” stories 
‘galore have surrounded its course. 


Road Built in 1913. 


The railroad, with a total length 
(of about 15 miles, was built in 1913 
|tor the_ specific. purpose of giving 
‘the Boston & Maine Railroad and the 
‘New York, New Haven & Hartford 


CHICAGO, June 12—Progress of! ing and financial and credit aid to' 
the industrialist and agriculturist: | 
There also was submitted a report 
by Sanford E. Thompson, in charge | 
of the field work for the council’s 


more philosophically. 
| 
| 
research committee, which asserted | 
| 


Somewhat simifarly, my first im- 
pressions of the new Serbia—it is 
Ahree years since I last visited the 

'. country—were gained on arrival. In 
pre-war days the condition of the 
railways themselves left much to be 
‘desired. Now, however, there is evi- 
-dence of a gigantic “clean-up” and a 
vastly improved organization which 
extends from one frontier, through 
- the capital, to the point of exit. Much 
of this, I shali be told, is the result, 


that aggressive policy in manage- 
ment and selling was one of the ge a Se ee a ee bg. & aes ges | 
principal things needed in New Eng-; |i.) ee ee ee ee e Ae | 
land industry. sats Sateen ae a ss ae “ste Se Be Se * =: ee a a“ he ae “a 3 # : 

New Englanders also must realize, | 
said the report, that their li velihood | 
for the most part denends directly | 


MISS ISABELLE-WHITE ° 


 .: Magnificent 


_- hort, ‘Belgrade is rapidly shedding 
its: character of a peasant capital.-+ 
’ It is fast becoming, a city worthy of 

- its magnificent geographical situa- 


.of the acquisition of many lines 
_ which formerly formed a part of the 

Austro-Hungarian system; yet the 
fact remains that it is easier to allow 
order to sink into disorder than to 
maintain it. 

True it is that in other respects 
transport is not yet normal. Here, 
as elsewhere in the Peninsula. an 
express trafh may be described as 
one which stops at every station and 
could easily cover the distance in- 
‘volved in half the scheduled time; 
but rolling stock is still scarce and 


‘ “permanent ways have not recovered 


from the strain of the Great War, 
and the general improvement is s0 
notable that.it. matters little that it 
is only comparative. — 


“Opportunity for Serbs 


In other respects, also it: is obvi- 
ous that the Serbs are determined to 


"grasp opportunity by. the “forelock. 


The eity of Belgrade is definitely un- 
dergoing a marked transformation. 
ferro-concrete  struc- 
- tures already line its principal thor- 


__  oughfares, old hotels are giving place 


_ to new, wide residential avenues are 
being, opened up, suburban resorts 
| ‘developed, ‘and the great stores dis- 

play a wealth of merchandise that 
is not to be equaled in all southeast- 


ae ‘ern Europe. Factories are springing 
. . Up and important public works re- 
«quire only agreement with foreign 


capital for their inauguration. In 


Be: tion and its outstanding political im- 
| ce. 


| ~ “In due course the provinces of the |’ 


* old kingdom must inevitably respond 
_ to this example. For the rest, I found 


Bs: ee the former Austrian and Hungarian 


_ Cities little changed as. the result 
of the-passing of the dual monarchy. | 


- _ Croatia is still busy with its indus-} 


: /tries, its forestry and its agriculture; 
d enia, surely a masterpiece of na- 
‘ ture; retains all its sylvan charm and 


2 - mountainous beauty. Dalmatia, I was 
told (for'I did not visit it) has little 


unified plan of action. 


effective action.” 


international co-operation. 


rious and convincing manner and 
were closed with prayer. 
sions of a committee on summary 


and message presented a statement 


jectives, that constitutes a unified 
program for the scores of organiza- 
tions that. formerly worked alone, 
and with different methods and pol- 
icies, for establishment of the 
brotherhood of man and enduring 
peace on earth. 


Hold Out Hope for Europe 
The message of,.this conference, a 


progress in the story: of mankind, 
provided hope for nations of Europe 
that are looking wistfully toward 
America to see what further this 
country is to do for other nations of 
the world. 

Preliminary announcement of an 


be held Nov. 10, 11 and 12-in ‘Pitts- 


Alliance that held. this outstanding 
meeting: Moral issues of disarma- 


and method for international co- 
operation are to be discussed. 
Following two days and niglfts of 


to which all subscribed. 
They agreed that forces for peace! 
jare growing. They agreed that : 


peace. 
of international peace is a “su- 
premely important function of citi- 


Nation’s oustanding peace leaders, a 


There came a clearer understand-. 
ing of precisely what is the American 
situation in the world’s peace pro- 
gram. Thtre was issued a call to all 
churches and other religious organi- 
zations charging them to “translate 
their ideals of a warless world-into 
There was. mate- 
rial for several chapters of a forth- 
coming speakers’ manual of topics of 


Meetings were opened with prayer, 
were conducted in an earnest, se- 
Conclu- 


Of present conditions, ideals, and ob- 


meeting which recorded significant 


‘international good will congress to 


burgh, Pa., was made by the World| 


ment and America’s responsibility 


promised’ them and provided in the 
hudget. Organization under the sur- 


fail, with the fact apparent to close 
political observers that an unprece- 
dentedly streng legislative campaign 
in behalf of the workers might be 
expected in 1926. Then, in Novem- 
ber, official organization of the Com- 
monwealth Service ‘Association was 
announced, with George Bartlett Wil- 
lard, Deputy State Treasurer, as 
president, and Frank A. Goodwin, 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles, vice- 
president. 

No sooner was organization of the 
group announced, than Governor 
Fuller released a statement con- 
strued to be hostile, in which he 
counseled state employees to go slow 
in joining any radical labor move- 
ment. Officers of the group immedi- 
ately retorted that theirs was not a 
radical organization; that. they were 
organized solely to improve condi- 


Commonwealth. 


P. Drury, attorney, Herbert. Parker, 
formerly Attorney-General, Leland 
Powers, formerly Assistant Attorney- 
General, and other capable legal ad- 


campaign began. aimed to obtain an 
investigation of the state service and 
any other concessions which the Leg- 
islature might be inclined to give the 
employees. 

After hearings in which Charles 
P, Howard; Commissioner of Admin- 
istration and Finance; aided by for- 
mer commissioners Thomas PP. 
White and Homer Loring, opposed 
counsed for the employees, a bill 
ordering an investigation of condi- 
tions in the service was passed, But 


earnest discussion this conference ' 
came to certain definite conclusions | tive approval and was favored by 
the Commission on Administration 


churches have a “searching oppor- | 
tunity” now to help establish world | 
They stated that- promotion : 


the bill was one which had execu- 


‘and Finance, so some doubt existed 
as to whether the employees or the 
administration had won. 


Thorough Survey Planned 


face continued all last summer and |! 


tions in the state service; both for | 
the benefit of themselves and of the | 


Soon the appointment of George) 


visors was announced. A legislative | 


10 Years Government 
Announces thé Trathe 
Is to Be Extinct 


In 


By Special Cable 


BOMBAY, June 12—The Govern- 
ment of India has announced that 
the export of opium to the Far East 
for purposes other than “strictly 
medical” will be extinct af the end of 


10 years, the traffic being extin- 


guished by a process of progressive 
annual reductions. The communiqué 
states that-the first 10 per cent re- 
duction in the quantity exported will 
be made next year, so the last export 
will take place in 1935. Public auc- 
tions. in Calcutta have been discon- 
tinued since the beginning of the cur- 
and no 
‘Opium can be exported to the Far 
East except under direct agreement 
with the government of the import- 
ing country. 


rent official year in April, 


NEW YORK, June 12—An an- 
nouncement to the above effect has 
‘been received from-London by cable. 


(In making this decision the Indian 
‘Government leads the 


way to the 
final suppression of the illicit opium 
traffic in the Orient. It is a consid- 
erable advance on the engagements 
India assumed under the Geneva 
Protocols of 1925, and will involve 
(tno abandonment of $7,200,000 annual 
revenue, in addition to the $20,000,000 
abandoned in 1913 when India pro- 
hibited all opium exports to China. 

On Feb. 9 Lord Reading, then 
Viceroy to India, announced the Gov- 
erament’s proposal to reduce exports 
progressively until completely 
e'iminated. The resolutions approv- 
ing this general policy were passed 


This question will not be com-!pby the Indian Parliament March 18, 


pletely answered, those in touch with | 1926. 


‘terday was one urging 


bank officers from all the New Eng- 


or indirectly upon home industry, | 
and they must further realize that | 
they must make for the consumer 
what he wants,-when he wants it. | 
Mr. Thompson’s research work i.as | 
been chiefly among retail stores in| 
different sections to see how New} 
England products were selling. 
Elimination of Waste 
Among resolutions submitted yes- 
a meeting in|! 


| 


every industrial community for the, 
purpose of directing attention to: 
progress in the elimination of waste 
in production and distribution. In 


this connection Andrew L. Felker, 
New Hampshire Commissioner of} 
griculture, urged the council to| 
call to the attention of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in Washington | 
the problem. of wasie in agriculture, | 
declaring this field offers a chance, 
ior as much study as industry. 
Another resolution called for an 
invitation to ‘the stockholders ad- 
visury conimittee of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston to act as an 
advisory council and to name other : 


iand states to serve as a credit com- 
mittee and to assist the research 
committee of the New England coun- | 
cil. President Lawrence of the coun- 
‘il said he had been assured that: 
this invitation would be accepted. 
Advertising New England was an- | 
other subject discussed by the dele- | 
gates, and Hiram Ricker of Poland | 
Spring, Me., toid the gathering a 
faithful check had shown that news- | 
paper advertising had produced the | 
best results. He asserted that ad-| 
vertising of recreational advantages | 
aitracted many persons to the com- 
munities, and once there, it was easy 
to convince them of the industrial or | 
asricultural advantages a community | 
of recreation possessed. 
Problem of Northern States 


The problem of the three northern | 
states of New England, Mr. Rossiter 
said in his address last night, was 
largely one of keeping people in 
these states. He quoted figures to: 


show that between 1900 and 1920; 


_are cared for temporarily, the Junior 
| Division Auxiliary of the Massachu- 


' Cruelty 


| Among 
' beautiful was 


‘ten and staged by Mrs. 


| Vineyard. 


‘Her method of procedure is first to 


‘eral way the feeling of the story, 
-' then the details of the plot are de- 


| pression of thought seen and heard, 
| beauty 
| pantomime, 


‘sound of 


Waban Girl Who Danced at S. 


Children Téke: Part in eo 
to Aid Home That Helps Them 


Field Day at J. Randolph 
Auxiliary of Massa 
Aims Are 


——___-—_ -_ 


P. C. C. Juniors’ Field Day. }system a shorter link from Boston 
i tnrough Springfield to New York 
|City. It was to enter Boston at the 
|'North Station, and passengers were 
lo go to northern points without 
crossing the city. 
The road extends from a point on 
the Athol division of the Boston & 
i; Albany at East Springfield to a con- 
+ | nection with the Central Massachu- 
i setts Branch of the Boston & Maine 
Coolidge Estate by Junior | at a point about two miles east of 
aS Bondsville. Today the property in- 
chusetts Society cludes the railroad right of way, rep- 
Outlined resented by “two parallel streaks of 
rust,’ stretching from East Spring- 


For the benefit of its home at 43 
Mt. Vernon Street, where children 


Prevention of | 
today held a 
circus and field day on the J. Ran- 
dolph Coolidge estate at Chestnut 
Hill. The event was postponed from 
last Saturday. 
Many features 
the most 
“The Magic 
pantomime interpreting 
Ballet music of Delibes. 


setts Society for the 
to Children 


were arranged. 
interesting and 
Flute,” a | 
the Naila 
It was writ- 
Wilfred O. | 
White of Camp Tashmoo, Martha's | 
Mrs. White has_ been 
working for some time on the idea 
of pantomime as a means of develop- 
ing music appreciation in children. 


work out the plot of a story con- 
sistent with the setting and within 
the imagination of the child. Music 
is found that will express in a gen- 


veloped or modified to fit the details 
of the music. The result is a story 
twice told at the same time; an ex- 
music emphasized by 
and vice versa. 

The magic flute was played in this | 
instance by a gypsy peddler. At the | 
it children of the woods | 


of 


‘came stealing out. At his call a fairy | 


a 


help. 
‘child cruelty than is generally sup- 


| efficiently 


ment, 


field to Bondsville; a station build- 
ing at East Springfield; combination 


is immediate and generous. But un- ; ; 
fortunately we have no ‘shop win-. Stations and freight houses at Lud- 


dow.’ We must carry on our work | low, Three Rivers, and Fhorndike, 
quietly and unobtrusively so as to , all in a state of disrepair; bridges 
avoid embarrassment and humilia- | over the Chicopee River and else- 
(ion to the ones we are trying to | where; a water station, and ——— 
There is, however. far more cellany of rails, frogs, switches, ties 
and .tie plates, bumpers, concrete 
fence posts and bounds, switch 
stands, angle bars and girders. 
The Hampden Railroad Corpora- 
tion, owner of the railroad, was in- 
corporated in 1910 with an author- 
ized capital of $1,400,000 and the fol- 
‘lowing officers: President, E. L. Gil- 
jlett of Westfield: vice-president, J. 
|'A. Skinner of Holyoke; treasurer, A. 
“While we appreciate, and are! W. Eaton of Pittsfield: clerk.-A. D. 
grateful for, the truly wonderful sup-| Robinson; directors, E. L. Gillett, 
port which the society has received | Henry W. Ely. A. D. Robinson, A. W. 
in the past, we are obliged to say} Katon, J. A. Skinner, and H. A. Bow- 
that contributions have not kept pace; man. The building of the railroad 
with the expense of keeping up with} was financed largely by banks. The 
the demands on us. At grips with the | ‘corporation has outstanding $2,000,- 
enemies of childhood and society, | 000 of six per cent notes, which ma- 
fighting for the establishment of | tured on Jan. 1, 1914, were extended 
wholesome standards of family life, ! three times up to 1916. and again in- 
for the preservation of the home for | definitely. 
the child, we are at work on the} Was to Have Been Leased 
very foundations of society, and we | Upon compietion, the H: impden 
are entirely dependent upon private | Railroad was to have beén leased for 
contributions and bequests.” 99 years to the Boston & Maine Rail- 
Mr. Lothrop went on to say that| road, which Charles S. Mellen had 
intemperance, always most destruc- ! ‘already merged with the New York 
tive of good family life, and one of |New Haven & Hartford system. at o 
5B. | rental equal to the interest on the 
debts of the corporation and 5 per 
‘cent dividends on the stock. The 
directors of the Boston & Maine had 
‘voted Dec. 29, 1915, to buy or lease 


It needs only be pointed out 
we are asked to protect more 
To 


posed. 
that 
than 1000 children every month. 
meet this demand intelligently and 
requires trained and 
‘killed workers and suitable equip- 
And this costs money. 

Contributions Lagging 


(Continued on.~Page 
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Italian. flag, while Bosnia and , the question believe, until the report | By the decision now announced to appeared. Again, shooting a golden 
‘the road on terms approved by the 


Loeal 


| Seg Save the transfer of Fiume to 


vina—a. veritable sanctuary 
- the fez-crowned Moslem—have 
n into line with the new régime. 


x - an Macedonian Slavs -Called Serbs 


S$ "Ag for: Macedonia, official Serbia 


"bas settled its burning question by 
declining to recognize the ‘existence 
eee any alien mimority other than that 

0 d of an insignificant number 
fellenes. Whatever political prop- 
prion a called them prior to the 
Great War, Belgrade now insists tht 
all the Slavs in Macedonia are Serbs. 
‘ And that, as they say, is that. It, 
therefore, follows that, despite the 
internecine conflict ‘between the 
_ Serbs and Croats and the existence 
of somewhat chactic conditions in 
the realm of internal politics, the 
_.Jugoslavs are well pleased with 
_ themselves, very proud of their mili- 
” tary strength, and yery optimistic re- 
garding their puiitical and economic 
future. For this attitude, let it be 
admitted, there is considerable justi- 
fication. 


- ‘Jugoslavia commences its history. 
| it is a new political entity—with 
-* Many concrete advantages. It is vir- 


tually self-con:ained, possesses enor- 
-- mous natural wealth, and a popula- 
tion which is iargely homogeneous 
(no state in Eastern Europe need 
rouble less about its minorities) 
: : Te boos, in great part, has ai- 
-eady vest admirably developed by 


Serbs are worthy heirs; 

’ can be no doubt that they 
he @ entered into a wonderful heri- 
as Noe -onée can visit the Danubian 
ied Novi Sad, for example, with- 
Tecognizing the enormous impor- 
nce ce, of this iatter factor. Here is a 
oo. repiete with flourishing 

ie and a magnificently- 


nued on Page 2, Column 1) 


zenship and statesmanship.” 

Immediate and specific measures | 
for peace must be Supplemented and | 
safeguarded by a “process of educa- | 
|tion,” it was agreed. These leaders ' 
dedicated themselves anew to a cam- 
paign of education. They were fol- 
lowing advice of Dr. Harry Pratt 
Jucson, president emeritus of the 
University of Chicago, who at open- 
ing of the conference, had empha- 
sized widespread support of periodi- 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 1) 


LEA 
Si. 


Fil! 


Prowling 


OULD you taste of na- 

ture’s delights, learn a 

few of her secrets, and 

discover some of her hidden 

treasures? Then go prowling. 

en to go, and where, and 
how, will be charmingly told 


Monday’s — 
MONITOR 


Editorial Page 


is available. 


‘of Griffenhagen and Associates, Ltd., 
Whether the fact that | 


——_—__ __. 


‘CLOUDS DISPERSED 
OVIER HARTFORD BY 
ELECTRICAL CFARGE 


Ten: Square Miles of Air Re- 
main Entirely Clear for 
Number of Hours 


HARTFORD, Conn., June 12 (P)— 
Ten square miles of atmosphere 
over southern Hartford and Weth- 
ersfield were rendered cloud-proof 
yesterday when James H. Dennison 
and Sergt. S. J.. Davis, flying in a 
specially equipped De Haviland 
plane, distributed a negative elec- 
trical charge at an altitude of 3000 
feet. Within .a few minutes that 
whole section of the atmosphere, 
formerly studied with several dozen 
dry clouds, was entirely clear. For 
several hours afterward, all similar 
clouds observed approaching from 
the windward dispersed within a few 
minutes after entering the charged 
area. 

Mr. Dennison announced that a 
flight would probably be made on the 


first cloudy or foggy day next week 


and a charge thrown into the clouds. 
The result, he predicted, would be 
that the area treated would bo 
cleared of all clouds and fog, while 
the surrounding territory would re- 
main overcast. 

Rain would undoubtedly fall from 
the clouds dispersed, he said. In ex- 


plaining the reason for lack of pre-|: 


cipitation from yesterday’s experi- 
ments, he told’ that all clouds en- 
countered were “dry,” being made up 
largely of dust particles. 


|'make a clean-sweep of all exports 
within 10 years, the Government of 
'India will avoid the necessity of 
making invidious distinctions be- 
tween importing countries because 
of the use to which opium purchased 
from India may be put. This step is 
the culmination of the Government 
of India’s steady policy of combat- 
ting the evils of illicit opium con- 
sumption in the Orient, and .espe- 
cially the practice of smuggling 
drugs. , 

During the 10 years within which 
exports of opium are to be ex- 
tinguished, responsibility for the 
proper use of Ind an opium in the 
countries which import it will con- 
tinue to rest upon the governments 
concerned under the import certifi- 
cate system which the Indian Gov- 
ernment adopted in 1915. 


15,000 persons had left Maine, 37,000 | 


New Hampshire, 103,000 Vermont to!. 


In 1920, he said, the | it to him. 


live elsewhere. 


three southern states of New Eng- | 


land had a population of 5,800,000, | 


while the three northern states had | 


only 1,500,000. Between 1920 and 


1925 there was a drain of 916,000. 


acres in farm activities in the three | 
northern states. Fewer young men, 
are to be found on the farms than 
formerly. In 1910 the per capita tax 
in rural districts in the three states 
averaged 10.33 and in 1925 it was 
30.45. 


{ 


success lies within the borders of: 


the three states. “Almost 


young péople at home,” 


PENNSYLVANIA CAMPAIGN COST 
$1,422,103, COMMITTEE COMPUTES 


Total of Funds Spent by Pepper, Pinchot and Vare Con- 
__tinues to Mount in Senate Inquiry 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


WASHINGTON, June 12—Three 
days’ investigating of the Pennsyl- 
vania primary by the Senate cam- 
paign fund investigation committee 


penditures of the three Republican 
senatorial candidates and_ thelr 
tickets to $1,422,000. | 

This sum was struck at the close 
of another all-day and far-into-the- 
night session of the committee, 


throughout which James A. Reed 
(D.), Senator from Missouri, chair- 
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has brought the total revealed ex-, 


| 


man of the group, carried on practi- 
cally the entire examination of wit- 
nesses. The amount disclosed is re- 


garded as far from a final aggregate. 

The only item that could be consid- 
ered as probably unchangeable was 
the $195,000 reported spent by Gov. 
Gifford Pinchot, one of the candi- 
dates. The amount credited to 
George W. Pepper (R.), Senator from 
Pennsylvania, was acknowledged as 
incomplete. The accounts of William 


“(Continued on Page 4, Column 4) 


no at-' ; ne 
tempt has been made to keep the. leadership of the Misses Priscilla and 
he said. | Louise é 
| Jean and Nancy Patten had. charge 


As improvements, Mr. Rossiter. de- | by Miss Marietta Nute. 


t show | : ; 
clared the north country must sho ‘Waban, Wellesley Hills, Cambridge, 


its youth that the opportunity for) 


arrow and throwing after it the gol- 
den bow, a huntress came returning 


From his magic bag the. peddler 
took many tops which suddenly be- 
came animated and danced or played. 
At length each one disappeared over 
the hedge and the fairy and peddler 
waved farewell, leaving behind them 
four white bunnies which the chil- 
dren capttred and caressed. 

Children in Vaudeville 


Another feature of the afternoon 
was a vaudeville program arranged 
Children 
from sheltered homes in Brookline, 


Newton, and the North Shore par- 
ticipiate.. Sports were under the 
Waterman. The Misses 
cluded a greyhound, a pony, a tor-’ 
toise shell kitten, a wire-haired 
pincher, a turtle, a West Highland 
terrier, a Blue Kerry terrier, and 
other usual and unusual pets. 

Arrangements for the féte were in 
charge of Mrs. Frederick C. Church 
Jr. as chairman and Miss Juliet 
Greene as vice-chairman. 

Outlining the purpose of the so- 
ciety, Theodore A. Lothrop, general 
secretary, says that it is to obtain 
for every child a normal ‘home life, 
opportunity for sound education, re- 
creation, and moral, religious, and 
individual development. 

“Child welfare is the slogan of 
good citizenship,” said Mr. Lothrop, 
“but important as is the civic aspect 
of our work, primarily this society 
represents the organized humanita- 
rianism of the people of Massachu- 
setts on behalf.of children. And the 
humanitarianism of our people is 
well known. No case of human dis- 


$41,000,000 Mellen Road Ends as Junk 
State Public Service Survey Planned 7 
Legion Women Hold Election 
Fisheries in Maine Organize 
Heat-Conserving Insu’ation Gaining. 
Scholarship Keys Awarded at B. 
Radio Tonight 
West Newbury Area Set Aside by 
Owners for Bird Sanctuary 
Governor Wins Tufts Honor 
Coal Rail Rate Case to Reopen.... 
Merchants & Miners Vessel Launched 
Monday Is Day to Honor Flag.... 
Reciprocity Clubs Elect 
General 
India to Stamp Out Opium Traffic.. 
Progress Made by Jugoslavia 
Franco-Spanish Conference on Mo- 
rocco 
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League Regrets Spain’s Withdrawal. 2 
Gain in Parks Makes Record 3 
Miners Going Back to Véork 3 | 
Bulgaria Gets Loan From Specs 3 | 
History Faces School Chang D 
United States Printing Plant “World's 
Largest 
Farmers’ Wives to Be Enlisted 
Chinese Money Befogs Tourist 


Finanelal 


New York Stocks and Bonds........ 
Boston Stocks 
New York Curb 
Stocks Enjoy Steady 

eek 
Stock Market Weekly Range 
Wheat Market Has Strong Tone.... 


Sports 


Mile. Lenglen Wins Easily 

Chircago Wins Golf Title 1 
One New National Collegiate Record 14 
Tilden and Sullivan Win 1 


Features 
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In the Lighter Vein 
Progress in the Churches ... 
Sunset Stories os 
The Diary.of Snubs, Our Dog. ..eee.. 
The Sundial . 
A Paris Causerie . 
Music News of the World.... 
The Home Forum 
Disease Unreal . 
Book Reyliews and Literary“News.. 
Househo!d Arts, Crafts and Deco- 
ration 
Editorials - 
— to the Editor 
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tress has gone unanswered. The re- 
sponse of our people in such things 


The Day of San Isidro....cceccocses 
The Week in New York eeeeeeeseses 


'Ma ssachusett@ Railroad Commission. 


» | but the Massachusetts Legislature on 


June 18, 1914, cyfeated the bill pro- 
viding for the proposed lease. 
Minority stockholders of the Bos- 


ton & Maine at the time protested 


the lease on the ground that the 
‘cost of building the Hampden Raeil- 
‘road had been exorbitant, amount- 
ing to about $250,000 a mile. It was 
then described as one of the most ex-- 
pensive and well-built railroads in 
the United States, length consid- 
ered. 

As the proposed lease of the road 
| to the Boston & Maine was not ap- 
‘proved by the Public Service Com- 
mission, the road never has been 


5 | opened for operation. 


Mr. Angel’s purchase of the road 
ends its storm-tossed carer. At the 
various hearings on questions relat- 
ing to the road at the State House, 


Steel and General Motors Lead Rise 12 | much contention was exhibited. and 
13 : 
. : were made. 
at once. 


verious investigations of the project 
Wrecking will proceed 


FOOD PRICE INQUIRY BLOCKED 

WASHINGTON, June 12 (#)— 
House action on a resolution by 
Louis T. McFadden (R.), Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman of the banking and 
currency committee, to authorize 
establishing of a committee to in- 
vestigate prices of commodities since 
“the new banking laws of 1914,” was 
blocked by Eugene Black (D.), 
Texas, who objected to its considera- 
tion. 


AIRMAN LEAVES WARSAW 

WARSAW, Poland, June 12 (4)— 
Capt. Georges Pelletier-Doisy, French 
aviator flying from Paris to Tokyo, | 
took off for Moscow this morning. 
He arrived here from his starting 
point near Paris yesterday. 
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| SPAIN’S ACTION 
| IN WITHDRAWAL 


. Its Defection Seen as Gray- 
, \ est Setback in History 
' 4. of Organization 


me? 
. 


By Special Cable 
GENEVA, June 12—The note of the 
Brazilian Government explaining the 
position of Brazil on the question of 


the reconstitution of the League of 
Nations Council and its claim to a 
permanent seat does not add much 
to the statement already made by Dr. 
“Mello Franco. Brazil argues that it 
has always remained true to the 
policy of demanding a permanent 
seat as representing South American 
states, but it raises a contentious 
point when it declares that when the 
question of the admission of Ger- 
many to the League of Nations was 
discussed at Locarno, it naturally 
assumed that the constitution of the 
- permanent membership was at length 

‘to be altered. 

Not a word was said by any states- 
man at Locarno which aroused the 
least suspicion that the entry of 
Germany to the League was not the 
sole question ut issue, as far as the 
creation of more permanent seats 
was concerned. But admittedly Brazil 
left a loophote ior its subsequent 
claim in its nute to Germany, al- 
though the reservations it made were 
so vague at the time that they gen- 
erally escaped attention. 

Although the statement by the 
Brazilian Goverument appears to 
convey the fina: decision of Brazil 


(1) How may one spend an enjoyable vacation at home? 

(2) What is John*Hays Hammond’s recipe for success? 

(3) “Rule the roost” is a corruption of what old phrase? 

(4) Why does Mr. Hichens oppose calling people “miserable sinners”? 
(5) How did a radio message travel 45,000 miles? 

(6) What domestic tyrants have been conquered by electricity? 


_ These Questions Were Answered in 


to leave the League of Nations al- 
together, it is still hoped here that 
Brazil will reconsider its decision. 
Two years must elapse before it can 
become operative, and in November a 
new presideut. will take office in 
Brazil, who it is thought may take 
a different attitude on Brazil’s re- 
sponsibilities to the League of Na- 
tions. 

President Bernardes is supposed to 
have been badly informed regarding 
Great Britain’s attitude regarding 
Brazil’s claim to a permanent seat, 
and it is admitted that it would be 
dificult for him to climb down. But 
if Brazil is elected to the Council 
again in September for a year and in 
1927 is given a semi-permanent seat, 
there is, it is said, grounds for the 
hope that it will resume its duties 
as a member of the League. 

If the attitude of Brazil is re- 
gretted, that of Spain is even more 
deplored. For the defection from 
the League of Nations of a great 
European state threatens the exist- 
ence of the League itself. This is 
clearly recognized in Geneva, where 
the refusal of Spain to ccllaborate is 
considered one of the gravest set- 
backs that has happaned to the 
work of the League. 


UNIFIED PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
MAIN RESULT OF CONFERENCE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


cals publishing international news 
of a “worth-while sort.” 
Militarism in Schools Disapproved 

Uridue emphasis on militarism in 
education was disapproved. Compul- 
sory military training in schools not 

“ specifically devoted to it was op- 
posed. | 

Ultimate membership of the United 
States in the permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice was character- 
ized as an immediate practical step 
for world peace. The conference re- 
joiced in America’s relations to the 
League of Nations. 

Codification of international law is 
needed, it was agreed. A combined 
and frontal attack for overthrow of 
the war system should ‘be the unify- 
ing purpose and dominating motive 
of all peace groups, it was agreed. 

Rapid extension of arbitration 
agreements was praised. Further re- 
duction of armaments was advocated. 
That the United States should not 
ship arms to an aggressor nation 
was declared. 

“If peace,on earth can be attained 
then we are recreant if we do not 
do our utmost to bring it about,” 
declared Prof. James T. Shotwell, 
director of Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, New York City, 
at the conclusion of the conference. 

Fred B. Smith, chairman of the 
executive committee, asked that all 
present make a compact to attend the 
International Good Will Congress in 
Pittsburgh. 

Miss Florence Tye  Jennison, 
youngest member of the conference 
and executive secretary of the 


League of Nations Nonpartisan As- 


sociation of Illinois, said in an inter- 
view: 

“The indorsement -of  Interna- 
tional Association of Nations based 
on law (the League of Nations) is 
of particular significance at this 
time as well as the progressive stand 
with regard to reduction of arma- 
ments to keep pace with the chang- 
ing international situation.” 


Tonight at the Pops 


First ‘Slavonic Dance 
Overture, “Fingal’s Cave” 
Mendelssohn 
Waltz, “‘Artist’s Life’’......Strauss 
Fantasia, “Carmen” 
Suite from “The Seasons” 
Tchaikovsky 
Love-Death from. “Tristan and 
Isolde’ 
. Serenade 
Twelfth Hungarian Rhapsody. Liszt 
Overture to ‘‘Mignon” Thomas 
Kntracte Valse .....Hellmesberger 
“Charge of the Hussars’’..Spindler 


EVENTS TONIGHT 


Tufts College class of 1886, dinner, 
Young's Hotel, 6:50. 

Meeting ‘of the Alumni Association, 
Boston University, College of Liberal 
Arts, Hotel Vendome, 8. 

Reception to Dr. Daniel LL. Marsh, 
president of Boston University, by 
seniors, alumni and faculty members of 
the College of Business Administration, 
Alden Park Manor Lobby, 6:30, dinner 
dance 7. ‘ 

Circus, Sullivan Square Playground, 8. 


EVENTS TOMORROW 


Baccalaureate exercises, Boston Uni- 
yersity, Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, speaker, 4. 
Twenty-sixth annual convention, 
Massachusetts Branch, United National 
Association of Post Office Clerks, Lynn. 


EVENTS MONDAY 


Commencement exercises, Boston Uni- 
versity, awarding of degrees by Presi- 
dent~ Daniel L. Marsh, address by A. 

wrence Lowell, president of Harvard, 
Symphony Hall, 10:30. 

Alumni reunion, Boston University, 
School of Religious Education and 
Social Service, Hotel Hemenway, 12:30. 

Alumni reunion, Boston University, 
School of Theology, Boston Square and 
Compass Club, 448 Beacon Street. 1. 

Flag etiquette exhibition, Army Base, 
Boston, 12. 

- Baseball, National League, Pittsburgh 
vs. Boston, Braves Field, 3:15. 

Senior class outing, New England Con- 
servatory of Music, Norumbega Park, 9. 
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The summarization of the confer- | 
ence, prepared by a committee of) 
which the Rev. D. Ralph W. Sockman | 
of New York City was chairman, 
follows: 

“The friends of international 
peace are increasing. The forces for 
peace are growing. For the peace 
movement never faced a more crit- 
ical situation. Its urgent need at 
this hour is for unity of principles 
and co-ordination of programs. Lack 
of harmony may cause irreparable 
loss in this our greatest social and 
moral crusade. We therefore com- 
mend the World Alliance. for calling 
this conference to promote a more 
coherent attitude of the advocates of 
peace. 

“We recognize that the approaches 
to a warless world are- varied. We 
are still in the process of finding the 
most feasible paths to peace. We do 


pot desire to*be dogmatic as to de- 


tails of policy, but, the danger of|specific measures for peace must be | 


drifting into war situations is so 
obvious, the silent forces which lead 
to international crisis are so subtle, 
the delay of constructive action is 
so disheartening that we summon 
the proponents of peace to a sympa- 
thetic understanding of differing pro- 
grams and to a united advance on 
certain great essentials. 

“We believe that the churches and 
other religious organizations have in 
the peace movement a most search- 
ing test of their own foundations and 
the most challenging opportunity of 
their history. Religious groups must 
translate their ideals of a warless 
world into effective action through 
intelligent understanding of the poli- 
tical, social and economic problems 
facing the nations, and through sup- 
port of practical measures to insure 
international co-operation and jus- 
tice. 

“We believe that the promotion 
of present-day international peace is 
a supremely important function of 
present-day citizenship and states- 
manship. We deprecate all intoler- 
ance which tends to limit the free- 
dom of speech in the discussion of 
matters so vital to this country. 


War No Longer Necessary 
“We believe that war should no 


‘|longer be used for the settlement of 


controversies between nations. With- 
out questioning the right of self- 


defense as inherent and inalienable 
for all individuals and nations, we 
believe that a combined and frontal 
attack for the overthrow of the war 
system, which is force and violence, 
by making war a crime under the 
law of nations, should be the uni- 
fying purpose and dominating motive 
of all peace groups. We recognize 
the need of embodying this outlawry 
of war in a progressive codification 
of international law. 

“We believe that the ultimate mem- 
bership of the United States in the 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice under satisfactory conditions 
will be one of the immediate practi- 
cable steps in the direction of co- 
operation for the settling of disputes 
between nations on the basis of law 
instead of war. To stop at this stage, 
however, would be to fall short of the 
necessary co-operation which can 
give effect ‘to the sincere efforts of 
those nations now striving for the 
adoptiofi of peaceful methods through 
the League of Natjons, the Locarno 
Pact, arbitration treaties and affirma- 
tive jurisdiction of the World Court. 

Must Be Prepared 

“Tf you are to make effective this 
important step, we must be prepared 
through education and organization 
to enlarge the field of common en-'| 
deavor. 

“We rejoice in the rapid extension 
of arbitration agreements and allied 
forms of peaceful settlement among 
European countries. We call atten- 
tion to the extent and importance of 
this movement by which more than 
one nation has agreed to submit 
every possible case of international 
dispute to its appropriate tribunal, 
not even resérving questions of na- 
tional honor and vital interest. We 
would urge the Government of the 
United States to participate in this 


| movement to the end that it may re- 
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sume its place among the leaders’on 
this important field of war preven- 
tion. 

“We believe that some form of 
world organization -is necessary as 
a pacific substitute for the war sys- 
tem. We recognize the League of 
Nations as the only such organiza- 
tion. We rejoice that its great serv- 
ices in the fields of humanitarian 
endeavor have enlisted the co-opera- 
tion of our own country. We be- 
lieve that this country should study 
the ways and means by which we 
can co-operate more effectively in 
the activities of the League of Na- 
tions for world peace. 


- Should Reduce Armaments 


“We believe that practical steps, 
should be taken to reduce arma-' 
ments. This reduction should be pro-| 
gressive in order to keep pace with 
changing international situations. 
It should be made by successive 
international agreements. through 
conferences to be called at definitely 
recurring intervals. Since this re- 
duction and limitation of armament 
applies primarily to the established 
military, air, and naval forces, it still 
leaves unsolved the further question 
of the potential armaments in chemi- 
cal or industrial development. In 
this field, which is a vital element in 
national security, there is no known 
effective device for disarmament, by 
reduction or limitation, which does 
not strike at legitimate peace enter- 


prises. The only way to eliminate 
this potential menace is to eliminate 
the war system itself, 

“We believe that in the case of war 
between states which have accepted 
tests of aggression as applying be- 
tween themselves, the United States 
should not so interpret its national 
rights of private trade in munitions 
of war as to become the accomplice 
of an aggressor, self-confessed by 
the violation of its own covenants. 

“While fully appreciating the ex- 
pediency of maintaining an adequate 
military and naval defense so long 
as the war system lasts, we are op- 
posed to any tendencies which put 
undue emphasis on militarism in edu- 
cation. In particular we oppose com- 
pulsory military training in public 
schools, colleges and universities, 
except in institutions established for 
the specific purpose of military edu- 
cation. | v 

Safeguarded by Education 


“We believe that immediate and 


supplemented and safeguarded by °? 
process of education. We commend 
the organizations which have set 
themselves to this task. We are par- 
ticularly gratified that the churches 
of America have undertaken in the 
recent study conference at Washing- 
ton to formulate courses of study in 
peace education. We summon our 
schools and collegs, our civic and 
fraternal societies, our pulpit, our 
press, our theater and other agen- 
cies of public opinion to enlist more 
earnestly in this campaign of edu- 
cation. To this end we dedicate our- 
selves anew.” 

The Rev. W. Russell Bowie is 
chairman of the program commit- 
tee for the Pittsburgh meeting. Some 
members of the executive stati 
planned to meet representatives of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Pitts- 
burgh, following the Chicago con- 
ference—to make plans for the No- 
vember program. 

A message of appraisement of ac- 
tual world conditions as they seem 
to be will be made by William Allen 
White of Kansas. A presentation of 
the findings of a special committee 
upon the moral issues of disarma- 
ment will be presented by Prof. Wil- 
liam I. Hull, Maj.-Gen. Henry T. 
Allen.and Prof. James T. Shotwell, 
it was announced here. 3 


Armistice Day Observance 


stice Day will culminate in a mass 
meeting at which the Rev. Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman and Rabbi Stephen 
T. Wise will deliver the principal 
addresses. 


which the message of the Congress 
can be carried through the Nation 
will be an objective. 

Addresses are to be given by Dr. 
E. A, Alderman, president of the 
University of Virginia; Bruce Bar- 
ton, the Rev. Mordecai Brown, Miss 
Lucy Gardner, Sir Murray Hyslop of 
London, Dwight W. Morrow, Alvin 
Owsley, David A. Reed (R.), Senator 
from Pennsylvania, Col. Raymond 
Robins and Mrs. Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer, it was announced. 

Representatives of city, town and 
community groups, church boards, 
affiliated organizations, nfembers of 
the World Alliance, representatives 
of civic, social and fraternal organi- 
zations, and outstanding individuals 
Aare to attend. 


NEW “PRESIDENT” NAMED 


DUBLIN, June 12 (4)—Art O’Con- 
nor, former Sinn Fein Minister of 
Agriculture, but who turned Repub- 
lican in the Irish election in 1922, 
was introduced at a meeting last 
night as “President of the Irish Re- 
public.” Count Plunkett, who pre- 
sided, said that owing to the defec- 
tion of Eamon de Valera the Republi- 
cans were simply forced to do with- 
out Rim and go their own way. 


| Individual 
STORAGE ROOMS 
are available for 
Household Furniture, etc., at 


Boston Storage 
Warehouse Co. 
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Massachusetts and Westland Aves. 
Huntington Ave, at Forsyth St. 


PHONE 
BAC k Bay 1530 or 6175 
Edward L. Wingate, Gen. Mer. 
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de 
and shipment. 


Appropriate observance of Armi- | 


Development and adoption of an‘ 
adequate program of activities by | 


FRANCO-SPANISH 


PARLEY TO FIX 
STATUS OF RIFF 


Assistance of Other Powers 
Unnecessary, It Is Said— 
Briand Answers Crities 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
By Special Cable 

PARIS, June 12—The belief is en- 
tertained that the Moroccan preb- 
lem can finally be solved in the con- 
ference between the representatives 
of France and Spain which opens 
Monday, without the intervention of 
other powers—Great Britain, Italy 
and the United States. Numerous 
are the international conferences 
which have been held to elaborate 
the ‘statute for Morocco, but always 
some vital question has escaped the 
negotiators. Now after the sur- 
render of Abd-el-Krim, France and 
Spain must come to a definite ar- 
rangement concerning the precise 
territory which they will respec- 
tively occupy. 

The Riff was in the Spanish zone, 
but the Riffians overflowed into the 
French zone. The Spanish had never 
been able to conquer or effectively 
colonize the Riff. The French have 
accomplished the feat of conquest 
for them, but effective colonization 
still remains to be accomplished. 
Therefore, it will be interesting to 
observe the exact character of the 
French demands. 


Economic Developments 
Besides a _ delimitation of the 
frontiers, the French want the right 
of co-operating in the administration 
of former dissident tribes and to be 
associated with the military precau- 
tions necessary to prevent a recur- 


irence of outbreaks in the Riff. It is 


{ 


said that difficulties will not arise in 


| this respect, though it would seem to 


involve the official presence of the 
French in the Riff. It is rather the 
economic development of the country 
which is prickly. There are large 
mining interests in the Riff. 

Apart, therefore, from Benito Mus- 
solini’s Mediterranean policy the 
suggestion thai economic advantages 
may flow from a reorganization in 
the Riff under the tutelage of France 
and Spain arouses appetites and mis- 
givings. 

But Aristide Briand flatly declares 
that aelarger international ‘assembly 
on the subject of Morocco is un- 
necessary. 

M. Doriot, a Communist deputy, 
yesterday intimated that all the pow- 
ers which have interests in the 
Mediterranean will call for a con- 
ference. The United States would 
not tolerate maintenance of a cus- 
toms cordon around Tangier. 

M. Briand replied that evidently 
M. Doriot desired complications, but 
nothing that had been done to crush 
the dangerous rebellion justified the 
convocation of a conference. 

Work of Colonization 

Another Communist, M. Berthon, 
referred to the tone of the foreign 
press. 

M. Briand retorted that newspaper 
articles did not suffice to determine 
an international reunion. France and 
Spain had at last understood that 
they should associate for the protec- 
tion of their work of Moroccan col- 
onization. Italy had behaved with 


perfect correctness, and a friendly 
feeling prevailed. 

M. Berthon reminded the Premier 
of Signor Mussolini’s discourses and 
voyage to Tunis. 

M. Briand answered that he should 
respect the régimes of neighboring 


‘countries and abstain from disagree- 


able words. The French had suffi- 
cient to do if they occupied them- 
selves with the policy of their own 
country. Nevertheless, despite the 
attitude of M. Briand, it is clear that 
several countries are watching close- 
ly and if opportunity is given for 
intervention it will be taken. 

The French delegates on Monday 
at the Quai d’Orsay will again be 
Generals Simon and Ponsot, who 
were at Oudjda; the Spanish dele- 
gates, General Wordana, Quinones de 
Leon, Colonel Orgaz, and Lopez 
Olivan. 


TRINITY APPOINTS 


FACULTY MEMBERS | 


A 


HARTFORD, Conn., June 12 (P)~— 
Three new faculty members were ap- 


pointed by the trustees of Trinity | 


College today. Howard T. Engstrom, 


now instructor in mathematics at the 
University of Maine, succeeds Assist- 
ant Professor Frederick J. H. Bur- 
kett in the mathematics department. 
Professor Burkett has been granted 
a year’s leave of absence. 

Kenneth S. Buxton, now instructor 
in chemistry at the University of 
Vermont, relieves Sterling B. Smith 
as instructor in the chemistry de- 
partment. Archie Bangs, who has 
just completed graduate work at 
Harvard, succeeds Assistant Profes- 
sor J. F. Yost in the German de- 
partment. 
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Men’s 
Rayon 


Unionsuits 


$3.00 


Sleeveless, knee length, look 
like pure silk—the same soft, 
silky feel. 

Made also in athletic shirts and 
pants at $1.65 each. 


Mail orders filled. 


Est, 1814 


71-79 Hanover Street 
Boston, Mass. 


LEGION WOMEN 
HOLD ELECTION 


Mrs. Merle D. Graves, the 
President, Is Expected 
to Retain Position 


PITTSFIELD, Mass., June 12 (Spe- 
cial)—Mrs. Merle D. Graves, presi- 
dent of the American Legion Aux- 
iliary, Department of Massachusetts, 
and the majority of her suite of offi- 
cers are expected to be re-elected 
at the business session of the de- 
partment’s annual convention today. 

Nearly 800 delegates and alter- 
nates from the State’s units are pres- 
ent and the guests of honor of the 
body are headed by Mrs. Eliza Lon- 
don Shepard of California, national 
president. 

Miss Mary Whitaker, department 
secretary, reports a membership of 
10,106 in Massachusetts, with 229 
units chartered. Miss Mae Mahoney 
of Rockland, department treasurer, 
reports a balance on hand in the 
treasury of $3707.98. 

Mrs. Graves was host last night at 
a garden party at her estate in 
Holmes Road, which was preceded by 
an automobile tour through the 
Berkshires. 

Yesterday was given up to reports 
from officers and committees in the 
Masonic Temple. Francis J. Good, 
state commander of the American 
Legion, urged auxiliary co-operation 
in an address yesterday afternoon 
The resolutions committee reported 
unfavorably on a resolution sub- 
mitted by Haverhill unit that grand- 
mothers and aunts be eligible for 
membership. 

In her annual address Mrs. Graves 
said that in the past year emphasis 
has been directéd to assist the Legion 
in its fight for veteran’s preference 
and in greater support of the disabled 
former-service men’s exchange. “The 
policy of the department, as in past 
years, has been to further greater 
understanding and co-operation be- 
twen the units and their posts, calling 
attention to the fact that we are a 
moral and inspirational force avail- 
able to the Legion’s call at all times,” 
she said. 


CHURCH TO OBSERVE 
110TH ANNIVERSARY 


St. Matthew’s Episcopal Church, 
South Boston, will celebrate its 
110th anniversary with special serv- 
ices tomorrow and an anniversary 
social Monday evening. Bishop Wil- 
liam Lawrence is to deliver the ser- 
mon at the morning service begin- 
ning at 10:30 a. m. The service will 
be conducted by the Rev. Frank M. 
Rathbone, the church’s eleventh rec- 
tor. 

Congregations of the Church of 
the Redeemer and Grace Church, 
also of South Boston will unite. with 
St. Matthew’s for the occasion and 
their pastors, the Rev. Dr. G. De 
Witt Dowling, and the Rev. Fred- 
erick A. Reeve, will have part in the 
service. The offering will be for the 
endowment fund and one of those to 
present it will be John C. Clapp, 
senior warden, the third in the fam- 
ily in direct line to hold the position. 


CHINESE STUDENT 
RECEIVES MEDAL 


NEW BEDFORD; Mass., June 12— 
Taai Woot Kwok, the second Chinese 
student at textile schools in this 
country awarded the National Ac- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers’ 
medal this year for excellence ‘in 
studies, received the medal from 
gfayor Hathaway at the graduation 
exercises this evening. Limao Kuo 
the other native of China tv be so 
honored, received the nicdai for hia 
work at the Lowell Textile School 
upon his graduation there Tuesday 
afternoon. 

William B. MacColl, president of 
The National Association of Cctton 
Manufacturers, addressed the grad- 
uates and complimenied them .upon 
their efforts to prepare themselves 
for places in the textile industry... Iu 
the course of his talk he outlined the 
opportunities in the textile business 
for youths who have been well 


TARIFF BOARD JUDICIAL ACTION 


’ 


| 


FISHERIES IN 
MAINE ORGANIZE 


Tells Senate 


DRAWS MR. GLASSIE’S CRITICISM 


Should Be Strictly a Fact-Finding Body, Commissioner 


Association Is Formed for 


Committee Preservation and Devel- 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, June 12—The es- 
sentia] point cf differences which has 
split members of the United States 
Tariff Commision into opposing 


camps is whelher the commission is 
a judicial or a iact-finding body, ac- 
cording to testimony given the spe- 
cial Senate committee by Com- 
missioner Henry H. Glassie. Until 
this point is definitely cleared up, 
there is little hope that the com- 
mission will tunction smoothly and 
effectively in administering the flexi- 
ble tariff,,the committee was told. 

Chairman Marvin and Commission- 
ers Glassie, Baldwin and Brossard 
have stood for the “fact-finding” in- 
terpretation of the commission’s 
duties; Commissioner Dennis, Costi- 
gan and former Commissioners Wil- 
liam S. Culbertson and David Lewis 
have insisted that it is essentially a 
judicial body. From this divergence 
have arisen most of the disputes 
within the organization itself. 


Uplrolds Flexible Provision 


Mr. Glassie made two points in his 
defense of the fact-finding character 
of the commission and the constitu- 
tionality of the flexible tariff statute 
which has been criticized by former 
witnesses: 

1. That the tariff act establishing 
the commission shows a clear legis- 
lative intention that the commission 
should not have discretionary powers 
of decision an. was not to be judicial 
in any sense of the word. 

2. That the power to change rates 
vested in the President by the flex- 
ible tariff is constitutional, whether 
the commission is a judicial body or 


and a decision of the Supreme Court 
insisting that “Congress having en- 
acted a standard of fact for the 
measurement of tariff duties, may 
validly empower the President to 
proclaim the fact upon which in each 
instance the standard shall come 
into operation.” 

“The President is not making laws 
under this statute; he is simply ex- 
ecuting an Act of Congress,” Mr. 
Glassie declared. “From the begin- 
ning to the end, every investigation 
by the commission is a factual de- 
termination in the public interest. 
It is not a contest between inter- 
ested parties.” 

Disputes Colleagues’ Views 

If theories of Mr. Culbertson and 
Commissioner Dennis as to the com- 
mission’s judicial nature are correct, 


-— 


WEATHER PREDICTIONS 


U. 8. Weather Bureau Report 


Boston and Vicinity: Partly cloudy, 
probably with some showers tonight and 
Sunday; little change in temperature; 
moderate east to south winds. 

Southern New England; Cloudy, prob- 
ably with showers tonight and Sunday; 
little change in temperature; east and 
southeast winds, 

Northern New England: Partly cloudy 
tonight ; showers in New Hampshire and 
Vermont tonight; Sunday showers; lit- 
tle change in temperature; moderate 
northeast shifting to south winds. | 


Official Temperatures 
(8 a. m. Standard time, 75th meridian) 


Memphis 
Montreal 
Nantucket ‘ 
New Orleans .. 
New York .... 
Philadelphia ... 7 
Pittsburgh . ‘. 
Portland, Me... 
Portland, Ore... 5: 
San Francisco... 3: 
‘St. 

St. 


Charleston 
Chicago 

Denver 

Des Moines «eee 
Eastport ...cc- 38 
Galveston 78 
Hatteras 

Helena 
Jacksonville .. 
Kansas City .. 
Los Angeles 


High Tides at Boston 


Saturday, 1:42 p. m.; Sunday, 1:49 a. 


Washington 


——-—- —— -- 


Light all vehicles at 8:51 p. m. 


| MOTH PROTECTION | 
| Solve this difficult problem by equipping 
your closets with Sentry Anti-Motb Con- 
tainers. The modern and acientific method 
of moth control. laboratory and time 
No spraying: oo airing; no cling- 

$2 postpaid Purchase price res 

not satisfactory. SENTRY 

44 Bromfield St. Boston, | 


trained for the work at hand. 


hel we 


their 


tional 


While. 
CEs; 


Only One of Many Designs 


The buyer seeking unusual and distinctive mer- 
chandise. with a range of prices as wide as 
variety 
here specimens of popular appeal and excep- 
value. : | 

articles in our extensive lines are Lamps. Fix- 
tures, Vacuum Cleaners, Toasters, Irons, Wash- 

ing Machines, Waffle Irons, Grills, 


Electrical Contractor 
Repairing—W iring 
BACK BAY ELECTRIC CO. 


177 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 


G. Cc. BUERKEL 
Kenmore 3787—3788 


of uses and designs—will find 


Among the many and varied 


Curling Irons, 


P. W. GASTON 
Open Evenings 


opment of Industry 


neither of these members had the 
right to hold interviews with inter- 
ested parties prior to the submission 
of the final report, as stated in their |and development. 


testimony, contended Mr. Glassie. Fifty representatives of the prin- 
“This forced attempt to make the | cipal fisheries, who were in confer- 
Tariff Commission a judicial body is:'©mce here yesterday, last night 
but one illustration of the effort | banded themselves together in the 
nel winnaie: shin Samat om Maine Fisheries Association after 
W , ership Of Mr. i‘stening to speakers stress need for 
Culbertson, has been persistently | vigorous action. 
made to overturn the plain language; Henry O’Malley of the Bureau of 


of the Act of Congress, and to sub- i"isheries, Department of Commerce, 
stitute therefor the idea of an | the urgency .of attrac- 
grandised tariff commission which | 153 marketing methods to put the 
would, to employ Mr. Culbertson’s | Cusiness on its feet. He called atten- 
words, ‘attract and hold the atten- | ‘ion to the drop in the total annual 
tion of the public,’” said Mr. Glassie. | ©@'C! from 25,000,000 pounds in 1889 
“Mr. Culbertson also states that in| °° wt aes - 1944. , 
a private interview he persuaded the | , Horatio D. Crie, director of the 
President to accept the sodium ni-| -!@!2e Fisheries Commission, said it 
trate report and issue a proclama-| "%"t be necessary for the State to 
tion, not because the facts demanded | Protect the lobster industry through 
it, but because Mr. Culbertson | ©/0S¢4 seasons. Representative Wal- 
thought it necessary to show the lace H. White Jr., member of the 
producers that they could not inter-; 40USe Merchant Marine and Fish- 
fere with an American law.” | eries Committee, suggested a state 
“Thé subject matter of Section 315 | (2SUtution for young -men to study 
is essentially legislative—it is in no) "8! culture. 
sense justiciable. It relates to a} ©°VY- Ralph O. Brewster presided. 


BATH, Me., June 12 (#)—This 
State’s fishing industry had started 
'a new fight today for preservation 


not. He quoted numerous precedents | 
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CPLA LE 


Tel. Beach 3100, or an order 
with sample book. 


3 ft. wide 
3 ft. 6 in. wide 
4 ft. wide 


to you with samples and prices. 


hite Co. 


BOSTON 


The Awning Season is Here 


Is Your Home Ready with the New Awnings? 
Your order, if received now, will be ready for the hot days. 


The Best Grades of Awning Cloths 


In the new and decorative, printed and woven fancy stripes. 


He will quote you prices. 

Collapsible and Adjustable Ready-to-Hang Awnings 
; Painted Green and White 

2 ft. 6 in. wide 


Order Them at White’s—Reliable Window Shades 
Painted Hand-Wiped Tint Cloth : 


Our expert window shade workers are ready to take your order 
for any number, or any size, or any color obtainable. 
A mail order or a telephone to Beach 3100 will bring our measurer 


Slip Covers 


For Coolness, for Protection 
Pretty new Cretonnes, Dimities, Chintz Warp Prints, and the very 


| popular Belgian stripes in linen and colorful lines. | 
a Third iasclaiiiiedintneniiasinith cinielaal 


by mail will bring our estimator 


$ 2.00 


change in the applicable law. No- | et eee 


body has r leg ainte- Pm STII, 
nance of a giten tale of duly” NO-| DROVES Ree an 


body has any legal right which can 
be adjudicated.” whl 


DISCIPLINE UPHELD 
FOR MASONIC CLUBS 


Importance of Stuart and Tremont 
Streets, which were recently wid- 
ened as main traffic routes, is shown 
by a count taken by the sub-com- 
domes —— on street traffic of the Boston 

PHILADELPHIA. June 12 (P)—| Chamber of Commerce on June 9 and 
Exclusion of two New York clubs|SUbmitted to the police department. 


| ae This count shows that 18.941 ye- 
for alleged Un-Masonie conduct, has! hicles went through the intersection 
met with stiff opposition in the con- 


| of these two streets on that day from 
vention of the National League of|8 o’clock in the morning until 6 
Masonic Clubs in session here, De- penetra Pde, means that 
, c 7 elv Jt r 

spite this opposition, however, the reste the Ens er sees bber, 
expulsion of one club and the sus-! or more than 30 per minute. 
pension of the other for a year by 

President Charles A. MacHenry, was 


Tremont Street had the heaviest 
burden of traffic, 10,180 vehicles ap- 
upheld by the board of directors. proaching that intersection from the 
The matter precipitated heated de-|2Orth and south on this street. 
bate on the ffoor of the convention, | Stuart Street had 8820. 
influential delegates seeking to have) 
the dction rescinded. The action was 


due to the passage by the two clubs’ 


SMITH GIRLS GOING TO ITALY 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass., June 12 
of resolutions urging Congress to| (Special)—Two 


Smith students, 
hold up ratification of the Italian| Helen King of Orange, N. J.. and 
debt settlement because of Premier! Frances D. Huntington of Detroit. 
Mussolini’s alleged treatment of Ital-; Mich., will attend courses to be given 
ian Freemasons., |at the Universities of Florence, Per- 


ugia and Seina, Italy, during, July 
LEGISLATORS BREAK RECORD | and August. 
WASHINGTON, June 12 (P)—all | 


records for speed in passing legisla-| R OVINCETOW 

tion were broken by the House when | 

it approved 119 bills. The previous| 4 PILGRIMS’ FIRST LANDING 

record was 81. The measures Were | 199 miles round trip to CAPE COD on large. 

considered under a unanimous con- wucies cautepes,. yA DOROTHY 
ee R D TRIP $2.00, ONE 

sent agreement requiring no vote. | way $1.75. 

They included private claims against | leaves Long Wharf (foot of State St.) Daily 

the Gove sion: : _|%:30 A: M.: Sundays and Holidays 10 A, M.: 

G rnment, pensions and adjust Daylight Time. Tel. Congress 4255. 
Staterooms Refreshments Orchestra 


ment of military records. 


no 
“Say It With Flowers’ 


Bridal Bouquets—$10 to $15 


PENN FLOWERS 


| So a 
Weddings of Goday* 
and (Yesterday 


Yor Dirthdays and all other 
_Anniversaries 


FLOWERS MAILED OR TELEGRAPHED EVERYWHERE 


124 TREMONT STREET, Facing Park Street Church, BOSTON q 
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~ BACK TO WORK 


"British “a ners Regard the 
Move as Beginning of 
Collapse of the Strike 


_ By Cable from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON, June 12 — The coal 
miners’ drift back to work in War- 
wickshire and Nottinghamshire areas 
has become_so definite that it is re- 


garded in employers’ circles as the 


beginning of the collapse of the 
stoppage. Five hundred men are to- 
day reported working in Pooley Hall 
Colliery, 200 in Highley Colliery, and 
smaller numbers. in Tamworth, 
Brereton and Hamstead and Oakham 
collieries, and freshly raised coal has 
begun once more to reach Birming- 
ham. 

Nevertheless insurance in London 
to cover the risk of a continuance 
of the coal strike until the cnd of 
the month has risen in the past ten 
days from 10 to 50 per cent, show- 
ing how strong is the support still 
commanded by the Miners Federa- 
tion for their uncompromising policy 
of resistance. 
day published a further manifesto, 
declaring it has “no choice bui to 
continue the struggle.” 
eration also states that it is “con- 
vinced that the policy of endeavor- 
-ing to keep. inefficient; ill-equipped 
colliers at work by lengthening 
hours and lowering wages is fuada- 
mentally unsound.” The right policy, 


it says, is “to close down those col- 


-lieries which no reorganization can 


- make efficient and to make provision 


for the workers displaced.” 

Large economies, it proceeds, are 
to be obtained by “substituting an 
intelligent system of distribution of 
-coal organized by the public au- 
thorities for the present wasteful 


anarchy, while better prices can be 


obtained abroad by establishing sales 
associations which should, wherever 
possible, act in conjunction with 
‘foreign interests.” 

Meanwhile the Government con- 


~tinues to detain in British ports 


about 100 vessels fully or -partly 


oe with coal ‘as “a mobile re-: 


serve” in the event of the stoppage’ 
continuing. - 

Regarding Russia support for the 

- strikers the Russian chargé d’affaires 

. here publishes an official denial that 

the Soviet Government has sent 

“money in support of“the general 

e. “I reiterate my former 

. denials concerning this matter,” he 


_ says, “and categorically declare that 
RO. 


noney. whatever has been con- 
tributed to any British strike fund, 
ecg time by the Soviet Gonta- 
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res ore on 
abnormally. high. 
Tate of interest demanded by the Na- 


4 ‘ >was assured. 


rote 


i. camped about are obviously Serbs; 


3 x. hut a hive of, industry, such as this,. 
aa never. existed. in old. Serbia. And, 


evi Sad but One of many such. It | 

hag the: credit ofthe Sefhs that 

are intent upon maintaining 

-imcreasing the value of. these 

U s. The Turks would ‘have 
din Tuins..— 


- Rapid Recovery 


7 ‘worthy of note that despite 


, the ravages of the Great. War—and 
lepers more deeply scarred 


suis. ena’ east of ‘thé Alps. 

the ‘possible exception of Buda- 
Slerats is the fost expensive 

capital in. Europé in which to liye, 
in i the people are’ 


ae ell. supplied that the purchasing 
_ ==Power of the national currency is 


ly greater abroad than it is 
¥—that is tO pay, you can buy 

5 fox: 100 dinars in Vienna, Buda- 

is st or est than -you can ob- 
tain.! pr —_ in Belgrade itself. This 
7 Z60us to ths individual, and 

le uces. some curious anomaliés. 

p sreveter between Belgrade and 
arest,— for, example, ‘pays .ap- 

ately $1 for his lunch while 

= jerk lar , territory; the next day, 
nian ‘territory, he is charged 

Ree for,the same meal in 

pre neourmeanrant But the 
“financial strength 


a : ne oslavia is conclusive, and the 


ig tho be still more solid 
‘a-erucial shortage of capital. 
omic movement of the coun- 
thou éncouraging in itself, 
greatly hampered by this 


* 
COr 


of nN For the same]. 


commodities is 
True, the official 


Be ose os 


in business circles that 
its funds were limited and that most 


ig oe LS “the borrowing was done with the 
nmercial banks, who ask, and ob- 


, high rates which average out 


q : about 18 per cent. What this means 
_ to the merchant and the entrepre- 
_/ neur can easily be imagined; the one 


cessarily passes on the charge to 
Mig customers, the other is com- 


_talks in these advertise- 
ou no good unless 


n to save 
‘af youn money. 7 . 
Sart a oe Account Now 


over ove $32 
over ),000 


This. body has to-+ Belgrade itself bears 


The fed- 


fs not,- of course, wholly 


M 
' » Auto-Strop, Enders, Durham-Duplex 


Freeman Co | 
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pelled to await more favorable con- 
dittons for the inauguration of his 
enterprises. 
Foreign Capital Nervous 

The difficulty is, of course, that 
foreign capital, never greatly enam- 
ored of the Balkans, hesitates to 
venture. It is mildly suspicious of 
the political ‘situation and, if certaiu 
Jugoslav authorities be credited, 


even more discouraged by the slow- 
moving. machinery ofthe Serbian 
Courts. There is, dead, a move- 
ment afoot to tighten up and expe- 
dite legal action, and since there ex- 
ists a desire in official circles to en- 
courage outside financial assistance, 
early action in this connection ‘is 
possible. 

In other respects, however, the 
Serbs, who remain the ruling caste 
in the Fiume Kingdom, give one the 
impression of a people primarily de- 
termined to work out their own sal- 
vation. To this end they are engaged 
upon the task of consolidation, mili- 
tary and political. Their first con- 
cern, now as in pre-war days, is the 
army, and in the reslult they pro- 
vide us with the most militarized 
nation in contemporary Europe. De- 
spite the political turmoil of recent 
years, the Radicals remain the most 
powerful party in the state, and it 
is common knowledge that the 
opinion of the military leaders oc- 
cupies a prominent place in its 
counsels. 
its afore- 
time martial aspect—the statuesque 
Royal Guard around the palace, 
bevies of officers in field uniforms 
and clanking swords, squads of 
cadets in smart blue and yellow, 
soldiers in khaki here, there and 
everywhere—all these betoken a 


_conviction that the freedom won on 


the field of battle can best be safe- 
guarded by a nation in arms. Ser- 
bian statesmen believe in the League 
of Nations, but not, if I may so put 
it, as the last resort. They are de- 
termined to keep in the shadow of 
their diplomacy a strong, well- 
equipped and highly efficient na- 
tional army. It would be misleading 
to regard this policy as wholly at 
variance with the spirit of Geneva. 
It is primarily pacific in its inten- 
tion, and it has to be admitted that, 
behind the frontiers of military*pre- 
paredness, Jugoslavia has been able 
successfully to survive internal dis- 
sensions and political upheavals suffi- 
ciently grave to have threatened the 
well-being and unity of the state. 


LIBERAL UNITY URGED 
UNDER LORD OXFORD 


LONDON, Jume 12 (4)—An indica- 
tion of the wishes of the general 
membership: of the Liberal Party for 
peace within ‘the party ranks was 


given last night when at a largely 
attended meeting of the Liberal and 
Radical Candidates Association, -a 
resohition was passed expressing the 
strong desire of the association for 
restoration of complete unity in the 
party under Lord Oxford’s leader-| 
ship. It was. stipulated that this de- 
sire be conveyed to Lord Oxfagrd. 

The association is an itportant 
body embracing Liberal interests. 
outside the House of Commons. Its 
action is leoked upon as significant 
coming as it does after the recent 
meeting of the Parliamentary Libéral 
Party, which took the side of the 


former Premier, Mr. Lloyd George, 


chairman of - the. Parliamentary 
party,- in ‘the controversy with 


Lord Oxford: growing out of Mr. 


Lloyd George’s stand. on the side of 
the workers during the general 
strike; 


MINISTERS’ RE-ELECTION 
BILL PASSES COMMONS 


By Cable from Monitor . Dorées 


LONDON, June 12—A bill exempt- 
ing members of Parliament from hav- 
ing to seek re-election upon promo- 
tion to ministerial rank passed its 
third reading in the House of Com- 
mons, and its passage through the 
House of Lords. ig: regarded as ‘as- 


| sured. This means*the present gov- 
‘ernment will be’ able to extend its | 


‘selections for Cabinet ministers to 
rising back benchers, even’ where 


i they do not hold safe seats. 


Sir Alfred Mond, who has recently 
joined the Conservatives, may be an 


| example. 


| ADVERTISING ‘MEN 


SAIL FOR AMERICA 


‘LONDON, June 12 (#)—Twenty- 
three British delegates to the Inter- 
national Advertising Convention in 
Philadelphia sailed on the Beren- 
garia from Southampton today. The 
delegation is headed by Lieut.-Col. E. 
F. Lawson, president of the Advertis- 
ing Association and managing pro- 
prietor of the Daily Telegraph. 

Eleven British delegates are al- 
ready in the United States, and three 
more will follow. 


Ewery 
Blade Needs 
Stropping 
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the keen edge- of your 
blade. . Heat and cold 
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sensitive steel and de- 
stroys the cutting edge 
That is why every 


| blade,—even a new one 
| needs stropping. 


A few strokes on 
the James Strop- 
per makes your 
blade sharper and 


better than new. ~ 


Gold. plated with 
special leather 
strop. Packed in 
genuine Morocco 


DE 


$2.00 at Your Local Drug Store 
or Direct by Mail. 
els for Gillette, Gem, Ever-Ready, 


Dudley 


207 South Street, Boston, Mass. 


|GAIN IN PARKS 


MAKES RECORD 


Public Interest Shown in 
New State Reservations 
for the People 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

WASHINGTON, June 12 — With 
the approach of the Sixth National 
Conference on -‘State Parks, to be 
held in the Hot Springs National 
Park, June 14, 15 and 16, the inter- 
est of the public is being indicated 
in many ways, it is said by officers 
here. 

The gains in number, area and 


service of the state parks and for- 
ests, which have been shown each 
year since the conference was or- 
ganized, have been particularly im- 
pressive during the last 12 months, 
during which important steps have 
been taken in 12 states in extending 
facilities or establishing new means 
for acquiring and developing pre- 
serves. The advance in the south 
and southwest have been especially 
noticeable. 

Among the phases to be discussed 
at the conference are the relation 
of power developments to outdoor 
recreation, the need of landscape 
and architectural experts in state 
park development and the part of 
women and women’s organizations 
in increasing the opportunities for 
outdoor recreation and pleasure. 

State parks now exceed 500, state 
forest tracts over 150, and the total 
area in parks, forests, and equiva- 
lent preserves, of actual or potential 
value for recreation, is nearly 
7,000,000 acres. Other state lands, 
such as school sections, other fed- 
eral grants, and game preserves, 
would raise the total of state-owned 
lands, now in use for recreation and 
conservation or capable of such uses, 
to over 10,000,000 acres. 


The Ideal of State Parks 
The ideal of state park develop- 
ment, as held by experienced ad- 
ministrators, is to provide large, 


wild, natural, unspoiled areas within 
easy reach of large centers of popu- 
lation or thickly settled regions. 
This has been realized in such state 
parks and forests as the Adirondack, 
of 1,850,000 acres; the Catskill, of 
150,000 acres; the Palisades Inter- 


gany, of 60,000 acres, in New York; 
the Pennsylvania State: Forests, of 
1,130,000 acres; the Northern Forest 
Park, in Wisconsin, of 98,000 acres: 
Itasca Lake State Park, in Minne- 
sota, of .32,000 acres; and Custer 
State Park, in South Dakota, of 107,- 
‘000 acres, to name only a few of the 
larger’ preserves.. State parks and 
forests of from 500 to 50,000 acres 
may now be~-found by scores, 
throughout the: country. , 

The conference is to urge upon 


and national, the acquisition of land 
and water areas suitable for recrea- 
tion and preservation of wild life, as 
a form of the conservation of our 
natural resources, until eventually 
there-shall be public parks, forests 
and preserves within easy access of 
all the people of the Nation, accord- 
ing to Miss Beatrice M.. Ward of 
Washington,:-secretary-treasurer. 

John Barton Payne, of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, is president of the 
‘conference and Stephen T. Mather of 
Washington, director National Park 
Service, Department of Interior, is 
vice- chairmah. 

Governor Gives Welcome 

Incidentally, Mr. Mather, as head 
of the Nationa] Park Service, will 
welcome the delegates to Hot 
Springs, America’s first National 
-Park. Tom J. Tarrall, Governor, will 
welcome-the park, enthusiasts in be- 
half of Arkansas. He will be intro- 
duced by H. W. Applegate, Attorney- 
Genera] of Arkansas. O. C. Merrill, 
executive secretary, will also be 
among the prominent speakers. 

John B. Burnham, president of the 
American Game Protective Associa- 
Washington, vice-president of the 
also been invited to participate in 
the programs. 

Wilbur A. Nelson, Richmond, State 
Geologist of Virginia, is chairman 
of the program committee. His co- 
workers are Major W. A. Welch, gen- 
eral manager of the Palisades, In- 


Vacation Luggage 


Everythip ; in Trunks, Bags and 
Suit Case for your vacation. 


Boston Trunk & Bag Co. 


220A Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 


state, of 45,000 acres, and the Alle- 


our Government, local, county, state’ 


tion, and John Oliver La Gorce of. 


National Geographic Society, have | 


terstate Park, New York, and Rich- 
ard Lieber, director of the Depart- 
ment of Conservation of Indiana. 

Miss Ward’s records show that 
notable advances in the extension 
of state parks and forestg have 
been made. They also show 43 of 
the 48 states now have state parks, 
state forests or equivalent .areas 
which give a wide variety of out- 
door recreation to their citizens and 
to tourists; and conserve — nat- 
ural conditions. 


“Mary Ann’ 


© London News Agency Photos 


Police and Business Men Know This 
* Kindly Woman, Whose Face Is as Rosy 
and Round as the Apples She Sells. 


London Has Now 
One Apple- oman 


She Has Occupied the Same 
Corner for Some 45 
Years 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON — Everyone calls her 
“Mary Ann,” from the police on 
point duty at Queen Street, E. C., to 
the * business men who pass ‘to and 
from their offices. Mary Ann has sat 
at the Watling Street corner for 45 
years, selling apples. She has a face 
like an apple, round and rosy. Like 
a true apple-woman, she always 
wears a white apron, and her Vic- 
torian bonnet is perched on the 
back of hef smoothly parted hair. 
You can only get that particular 
bonnet in one shop in London now, 
according to Mary Ann. She is the 
last of the apple-women. 

Other street-traders change their 
wares, but Mary Ann sticks to ap- 
ples—in Watfing Street. When the 
vagaries of public taste proved too 
much for her, she started to sell 
horse-radishes and mint, and even 
flowers on Saturday in Farringdon 
Street Market. But that is a secret 
from Watling Street. In the city she 
is the apple-woman: Her mother 
sold apples before her.in Wood 
Street, a stone’s throw away. An- 
other woman sells in Wood Street 
now, but Mary Ann looks on her as 
a youngster who has, “only been 
there 20 years.” 

Selling apples is not what it used 
to be. “Young men from the Offices 
_mMade their lunch off apples in the 
‘old days,” said Mary Ann, “but the 
| tea-shops has spoiled that. And gen- 
tlemen used to take apples home on 
Friday night. They don’t now—not 
since the war.” 

But every night, whether trade is 
good or bad, Mary Ann takes an 
apple in to the clerk in the railway 
office behind her. 


KING VISITS GRAIN STATION 

ROME, June 12 (4)—King Victor 
Emmanuel and Benito Mussolini, the 
Premier, spent an hour this morning 
visiting the experimental station for 
intensive grain cultivation at Castel- 
porziano. Both expressed gratifica- 
tion at the excellent progress being 
made. 


BULGARIA GETS 
LEAGUE -LOAN 


Object of the Advance Is 
the Settlement of 30,000 
Refugee Families 


— 


By Special Cable 

GENEVA, June 12—Bulgaria is to 
be granted a loan of £2,250,000 by 
the League of Nations, with the ob- 
ject of the settlement of 30,000 refu- 
gee families in Bulgaria, or about 
120,000 persons in all. The money is 
to be spent in the construction of 
houses, the preparation of the land 
for provisions, seeds, agricultural 
equipment and roads, and the assist- 


ance of agricultural workers. The 
loan will be placed under an inde- 
pendent authority, appointed by the 
League of Nations, which will super- 
vise the expenditure and release the 
;.oney only for the purposes defined 
in the scheme—the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment arranging for land suitable 
for settlement. 

Before the new loan is granted, 
which will have precedence of repa- 
ration payments by Bulgaria, it is 
considered necessary that the Bul- 
garian Government should arrive at 
a satisfactory agreement with the 
bondholders of pre-war loans, also 
the statutes of the National Bank 
must be brought in conformity with 
the best practices of central banking. 

An interesting feature of the 
financial committee’s suggestion is 
the way in § which it 
Dawes plan for German reparation 
payments, declaring that the securi- 
ties assigned for the new external 
loan must be protected against de- 
preciation owing to the fall of ex- 
change. It is suggested that the ex- 
cises on salt and alcohol and the 
match monopoly should be assigned 
to the loan, these revenues being 
freed from all treaty charges. 

It is obvious that the scheme for 
raising a loan for Bulgaria, which 
will act as a great work of appease- 
ment in Bulgaria, could not be ac- 
complished without assistance and 
some measure of control of Bul- 
garian finances by the League. That 
it is universally believed there will 
in these circumstances be no diffi- 
culty in raising the money is another 
testimony to the value of the recon- 
struction work in an _ economic 
sphere undertaken by the League of 
Nations. 


FOREIGN YOUTHS FIRM 
ON ALCOHOL QUESTION 


By Special Cable 
VIENNA, June 12 — Alcohol, to- 
bacco and duelling may be forbidden 
in the German-speaking university 
and student societies of Austria and 
Czechoslovakia as a result of a reso- 


lution passed at Gratz, at a congress 
representing 200,000 students. By a 
majority vote it was agreed to refer 
the question back to the societies for 
r>discussion during the summer, and in 
the, fall‘another congress will finally 
decide the issue. 

This is the first occasion on which 
drinking has been thus publicly at- 
tacked. Prague and Briinn students 
who are leading in the antialcohol 
fight declared that their delegations 
would withdraw from the congress in 
the autumn if the resolution was not 
then accepted, adding that abstinence 
from drinking, smoking and duelling 
were essential to the preservation of 
the nation’s manhood. 


COLDSTREAM BAND 
AGAIN TO VISIT CANADA 


By Cable from Monitor Burceu 
LONDON, June 12—After an ab- 


again to hear the famous band of the 
Coldstream Guards, which will leave 
Liverpool on June 18 for Quebec, 
aboard: the Canadian Pacific liner 
Montcalm, in charge of Lieut. H. C. 


Evans, director of music. From Que- 
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sence of 15 years, Canada is once | 


bec the band goes direct to Brandon, 
Man., where it will fulfill its first 
engagement for the Western Canada 
Association of Exhibitions, extending 
from June 28 to July 2, and thence 
to the Calgary Exhibition, July 5 
to 10. 

Later it will visit Edmonton, Alta., 
July 12 to 17; Saskatoon, July 19 to 
24; Regina, July 28 to 31, and Van- 
couver, Aug. 4 to 7. Returning to 
Toronto, the band will play at the 
Canadian National Exhibition from 
Aug. 28 to Sept. 11, and sail for home 
from Quebec on Sept. 15 on thé liner 
Empress of Scotland. 


DEFINITION SOUGHT 
OF ARMAMENTS 


American Delegates at Geneva 
Oppose Military View 


GENEVA, June 12 (-P)—Armaments 
are armaments, was the laconic way 
in which the military and naval ex- 
perts of the preparatory disarma- 
ment commission, defined armaments 
after an arguentative session. The 


American delegation. would not ac- 
cept the statement, explaining that 
they did not consider it a definition 
at all. 

The meeting, therefore, proceeded 
to enumerate three classes of arma- 
ments: first, peace time armaments; 
second, armaments made in peace 
time for use in war time, with the 
understanding that they include 
trained reserves, and, third, resources 
which can be converted into arma- 
ments after the outbreak of war. 

Maj.-Gen. Dennis Nolan, in behalf 
of the American delegation, read a 
statement that armaments should be 
defined as “organized military forces, 
including trained reserves, with their 
existing material and installations,” 
and proceeded to enumerate details. 

The Americans requested that their 
definition be used as a preface to 
yesterday's agreement, but this was 
not agreed to. The Americans then 
reserved the right to present their 
views before a plenary session of 
the preparatory commission, which is 
paving the way for the proposed in- 
ternational disarmament conference. 

The inclusion of resources in the 
category of armaments is being op- 
posed by the American delegates. 


LOCAL AUTONOMY 
FOR GREEK PROVINCES 
ATHENS, Greece, June 12 (#)— 


President Pangalos has signed a de- 
cree granting local 


Thessaly. 


Those provinces will elect councils | 


on Aug. 22 to serve for four years. 


AMERICAN WAR MEMORIAL 
By Special Cable 
BRUSSELS, June 12— 


has selected a_e spot 


Oudenarde. 


Americans pursued the 


Germans on Sunday, Novy. 10, 1918. 


administrative | 
autonomy to Macedonia, Thrace and |} 


The Ameri- | 
van War Monuments Commission, | 
which has long sought a site in Bel- | 
gium for a memorial commemorating | 
America’s participation in the war, | 
overlooking | 
The monument will be | 
situated on the road over which the | 
retreating | 


8500 CANADIANS BEARING ARMS 
AND GOOD WILL INVADE OHIO 


Cleveland-Canada Day Observed When Sons of —_— 


Leaf Cross 


the Border 


CLEVELAND, O., June 12 (Spe- 
cial)—The partition that fences the 
southern half of this continent from 
its northern reaches opened over 
Lake Erie and gave 3500 sons of the 
Maple Leaf entrance to Cleveland. 

A nation and 4 city greeted one an- 
other. It was Cleveland-Canada Day. 
For the first time in history. a munici- 
pality, Cleveland, has officially set 
aside. a day in honor of a govern- 
ment of a foreign country. It was 
the first time a foreign government 
officially paid the same tribute to 
an American city. It was the first 
lime in 100 years that the armed 
forces of a foreign nation have 
landed in the United States. 

The Toronto Scottish Regiment, in 
kilts, goatskin sporran and bag-pipes 


were met at the pier by the Cleve- | 
Cleveland | 
in shakos and/| 


land Grays, century-old 
Musketeer Battalion, 
battle axes. They were given 
freedom of the city and the Grays 


armory as quarters,and with that s 


ture the differences between the two. 


people were taken for all time away 
from the military and left in the 
hands of civil authorities. The pur- 
pose of Clieveland-Canada Day is to 
vanquish those differences. 
Mingling of Two Peonles 

In their place, W. Hopkins, city 
manager, said, will grow up a co- 
operation, a friendliness and a more | 


frequent mingling of the two peo- | 


ples. 

To this thought, nearly the 
tire Provincial Cabinet of Ontario, 
headed by George S. Henry, Minister 
of Public Works and Highways, and 
the representatives from 
Gian cities and many business men’s 
organizations, voiced their approval. 

The day started with the welcom- | 
ing of the visitors’ ships by the city 
tug, with all flags flying and the} 
greeting of the regiments. The kilties | 


paraded through down-town streets | 
at 11:15. Most of the stores displayed | 


the Stars and Stripes crossed with 


the Maple Leaf flag of the Dominiom. | 


The Chamber 


noon. 

In a heavy drizzle in the 
noon, Col. L. 1. Connelly of 
Grays presented an American 
to Col. (C. 


the 
flag | 


the! . 


Ses- | 


en- | 


30 Cana- | 


of Commerce gave a} 
luncheon to all the business men at) 


after- | 
| pare d with £102,492,000 in April: 
| £45. 763,000, 


April 
C. Harbottle of the Kilties with 


at Dunn Field, the American League 
baseball park. Hotels entertained the 
guests at banquets and the evening 
was given over to a citizens’ wel- 
come in Public Hall. Seven thousand 
heard Mr. Hopkins’ program. 


“Canadians have the same blood, 
the same laws; and the same lan- 
guage,’ Congressman Theodore E., 
Burton said. “They are not foreign- 
ers to Americans, although they come 
from across an international boun- 
Cary. The relations of these two 
countries are phenomenal. Where is 
there another 3000-mile border that 
has seen no war for 100 years? 

One Issue in Common 

“Cleveland and Canada: have one 
| great issue in common. The lake 
water diversion. Neither of us wants 
it,” he said, and pledged himself to 
oppose it without conceding one 
‘inch from his present stand that “It 
is ec onomically, legally and morally 
lw rong.” He looks for greater amity 
|among Anglo-Saxon péoples. 

Mr. Henry pictured Ontario as a 
summer playground for the middle 
west, particularly Ohio. It has 60,000 
miles of highways and a $25,000,000 
annual budget to maintain and extend 
| them. It is the home of the newsprint 
| ae today with an annual pro- 
‘duction worth $100,000,000 in lumber 
products and a steady flow of Amer- 
ican capital adding to the industry. 

Eighty-five per cent of the w.rld’s 
nickel deposits are in Ontario’s town- 
'Ships and the gold and silver mined 
there to date is valued close to $500,- 
| 000,000. One million horsepower is 
derived from harnessed streams and 
'the 400,000 square miles with is 40,- 
|000 square miles of waterways is 
|far from fully developed, from a 
| commercial standpoint, and barely 
'known from the vacationist’s point 
| of view. 

He seconded Mr. Burton’s stand 
against the lake diversion. J. Mun- 
roe of the Toronto council hoped 
that Cleveiand-Canada Day will be 
‘an annual event. 


BRITAIN’S FOREIGN TRADE 


LONDON, June 12—Imports into Great 
Britain in May totaled £81,199,000, com- 
exports 
compared wit th £52,748,000 in 
; re-exports§ £7, compared 
£11,264,000. 
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TO PARTICIPATE 


State Officials and Others 
to Attend Flag Day Exer- 
cises in Philadelphia 


Frank G. Allen, Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of -Massachusetts, Adj.-Gen., 
Jesse F. Stevens, and Governor Ful- 


jler’s entire military staff, accom- 


panied by the various historic veter- 
ans associations of Massachusetts, 
will travel Sunday by special train to 
Philadelphia to take part in the Flag 
Day program arranged for Monday 
and various other features of one of 
the most interesting and spectacular 
weeks of the Sesquicentennial Expo- 
sition. The train will leave South 
Station at 9 a. m., daylight saving 
time, and will arrive in Philadelphia 
at 5:55 p. m. 

On the following day the Massa- 


‘chusetts delegation, followed by simi- 


lar delegations from each of the 
other 12 of the original 13 states, 
will constitute the Flag Day parade. 
The Lieutenant-Governor and staff 
will lead the parade. Following him 


will come the Ancient and Honorable 


Artillery Company of Boston, 100 
strong, under the command of Maj. 


Charles A. Malley, the First Corps 


Cadets of Boston under command of 
Maj. J. W. Barker, the Fusilier Vet- 
eran Corps of Boston under com- 
mand of Maj. James W. H. Myrick, 
the Continental Guard of Worcester 
under command of Lieut.-Col. Walter 
Smith and the Lexington Minute Men 
under command of Capt. Edgar F. 
Breed. 

The parade will terminate in the 
Stadium at the Exposition Grounds, 
where the governors will unveil 


tablets to the memory of the signers 


of the Declaration of Independence, 
each governor unveiling the tablets 
for the men who came from his 


‘State. 


In the evening, the city of Phila- 
delphia is entertaining the 13 gov- 


-ernors and the commanders of the 


veteran companies at a banquet at 
the Bellevue, Stratford Hotel, and 
the rank and file of the companies 


“will be dined at the Sesquicentennial 


grounds . 

On Tuesday, ali the veteran compa- 
nies will go to Valley Forge, where 
further historical events of 150 vears 
ago will be conimemorated with fitt- 
ing ceremonies, culminating in a pre- 
sentation of flags to each participat- 
ingicompany. The flags will be ex- 
act ‘replicas of the flag carried by 
Washington at Valley Forge. 

In the eveniug there will be a 


military ball, held by the city of 
Philadelphia, in the sesquicentennial 
auditorium, 

On Wednesday there will be com- 
petitive rifle matches between teams 
selected from the various historical 
veterans’ corps. A team headed by 
Capt. Walter K. Queen -will repre- 
sent the Ancients in this contest. 

The Continentals of Worcester 
will be picked up at that city by the 
special train on Sunday. They will 
be accompanied by Mayor O’Hara, 
Chief of Police Hill, and the Con- 
tinental Fife and Drum Corps. 


METHUEN PLANNING 
FOR ITS BI-CENTENARY 


METHUEN, Mass., June 12 ()— 
Methuen, daughter of Haverhill and 
mother of Lawrence, will celebrate 
its two hundredth anniversary next 
month. The principal observance 
will be an elaborate historical pag- 
eant to be staged in a natural amphi- 
theater seating 5000 on what was 
formerly the great Searles estate on 
the evening of July 3 and the-after- 
noon and evening of July 5. 


SIGMA KEY AWARDS MADE 
“FOR SCHOLARSHIP AT B. U. 


Twelve Seniors and One Junior Honored in Practical Arts 
College—Newport Girl Is Valedictorian—Alumne 


Hold Reunion—kR. 


Aulmni gatherings vied with senior 
activities on the Boston University 
senior week program today. With 
the university baccalaureate services 
coming tomorrow at Symphony Hall 
and the commencement exercises 
themselves scheduled for Monday 
forenoon at the same place, under- 
graduate activities were coming to 
an end as the final day of the pre- 
commencement activities arrived. 
Only the university College of Busi- 
ness Administration evening division 
senior banquet remained of the 
numerous undergraduate affairs. It 
will be held Tuesday evening. 

Outstanding on the program today 
was the valedictory program of the 


West Newbury Area Set side 
by Owners for Bird Sanctuary 


Large Territory at Junction of the Merrimack and 
Artichoke Rivers Donated for Purpose Through 
Activity of W. B. Ordway and Others 


WEST NEWBURY, Mass., June 12 
(Special)—In order that the number 
of native birds may be increased and 
the migratory birds shall not become 
extinct, Wallace B. Ordway, the Rev. 
Glenn Tilly Morse and others of 
this town, including the members of 
Laurel Grange, have planned for the 
establishment of a bird sanctuary 
covering a large area of land which 
borders for one-half a mile on the 
Artichoke River and more than 
three-fourths of a mile on the Mer- 
rimack River, where. the two rivers 
join. Most of the land is in West 
Newbury and part of it is in New- 
buryport. 

Included among those who. have 
donated the land for the purpose is 
F. S. Moseley of Boston, who has a 
summer residence here, and Mary E. 
Emery, Louise J. Emery, Frances J. 
Emery, Georgiana Emery, Mary 
Marquard, and Mrs. J. Appleton 
Brown. These owners of the land 
have affixed their signatures to a 
document, which appoints Wallace 
B. Ordway as their agent to prose- 
cute any person found shooting, 


HEAT CONSERVING INSULATION 
GAINING IN BETTER BUILDING 


Marked Saving in Fuel Costs Forecast for Residences and 
Commercial Edifices—Week’s Construction Con- 
tracts Jump in New England 


In Massachusetts, and in Greater 
Boston especially, home-builders 
and contractors generally are mak- 


ing the installation of more heat 
insulating materials a practical ne- 
cessity in the erection of residences 
of the better sort, for apartment 
houses and the great office buildings... 
How insulation has become a mat- 
ter of prime consideration, Eugene 
C. Hultman, emergency fuel com- 
missioner for Massachusetts, has 
learned from the reports coming to 
him from all parts of the State from 
local. fuel commissioners. 

“This change has come about 
largely in Massachusetts and in 
Greater Boston in the last three 
years,” said an cfficial in the fuel 
commissioner’s cffice in the State 
House. “This department has made 
the installation of heat insulation 
materials a special subject for pub- 
licity in the campaign of education 
it has conducted all over the State. 
The results of that campaign are 
now appearing in the great increase 
in demand and use of insulating ma- 
terials. 

“The fact that in the last three 
years insulating materials have been 
standardized very largely and con- 
tractors and property owners may 
now install thoroughly known and 
tested heat-conserving substances, 
has given to this feature of con- 
struction a great impetus.” 


Heat-Conserving Urged 


The Boston Building Department 
also reports the increasing use of 
insulating materials in the better 
grades of residences and office build- 
ings. As a protection against fire as 
well as a means to the saving of 
fuel, the building department has co- 
operated with the State Fue] Admin- 
istrator in influencing home-builders 
to introduce’the most approved sub- 
stances. 

In Boston the Boston Consolidated 
Gas Company, which is selling more 
and more gas as fuel for homes has 
been conducting a campaign of edu- 
cation on the heating of homes and 
the use of insulating materials has 
been consistently advocated where 
gas is used or its use contemplated. 

. The gas company has said: “The 
fuel consumed in Boston homes is 
fullx 30 per cent and -probably 50 
per cent more than would be: neces- 
sary if standards were maintained 
in building and insulating materials. 
Many residences in this city have a 
total fuel: cost which would equal 
in a period of 25 years the actuel 
first cost of construction.” 


Building and engineering opera- 


tions in New England continue to 


show a steady rise, according to 
statistics of construction expendi- 
tures compiled by the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation ‘of New York. 

“ Contracts awarded for the week 
ended June 8, 1926, as compared 


with the corresponding week last | 


year show an increase of almost 
$3,000,000. Figures for.the corre- 
sponding weeks of the, last 25 years 
1926, ...$9,445,100 1918 5. 
1925.2... 6,688,800 ° oe 88 000 
eevee 8,148,200 
000 
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land, has been purchased by Leverett 
A. Haskell. The property has an 
assessed valuation of $112,900. 


Fred Holdsworth and Robert D. 
Farrington have sold to William J. 
Dooley a lot of vacant land, corner 
of Stanhope and Clarendon Streets, 
containing 6300 feet, having a total 
assessed valuation of $82,700. The 
sale was made through George C. 
Appleton & Sons. 


J. Frederick Clune reports the sale 
of a lot on Stanton Road, Blake 
Park, Brookline. The lot contains 
5465 feet and is valued at $3000. The 
Inter-Urban Estates Inc. convey to 
Daniel T. Ring who will build a 
residence. 7 


The residential property: located at 
245 Clinton Road, Fisher Hill, 
Brookline, has been sold by Ada B. 
Cottrell to Grafton Lee Wilson, who 
buys for a home. The property con- 
sists of a frame dwelling house as- 
sessed for $10,000, garage assessed 
for $300, and 8469 feet of land as- 
sessed for $5100, making a total as- 
sessed value of $15,400. The sale was 
negotiated by Edward B. Miles. 


BOSTON WOMAN WINS 
RARE GREEK HONOR 


Decorated with the gold cross of 
St. Xavier, one of the highest 
civilian honors ever bestowed by the 
Greek Government, has been con- 
ferred upon Miss Emma D. Cushman 
of Boston “in recognition of her 
leadership in the training and .edu- 
cation of women in the Near East.” 

Miss Cushman’s present orphan- 
age school establishment at Corinth 
is. regarded by Greek educators as a 
model of its kind. In all its class- 
rooms boys and girls sit together 
under one teacher. They compete 
against each other in their sports, 
and they meet in their social activi- 
ties with the same camaraderie as 
would be found in an American pub- 
lic school. 


hunting or trapping any birds on 
the land. Notices are being prepared 
for posting the land and those who 
are instrumental in promoting the 
sanctuary are now considering what 
name to give it. 

Members of Laurel Grange for the 
past few years have been making an 
effort to protect the migratory birds 
and as a result the white egret, which 
had not been seen in this section for 
several years, has been noted in the 
past two seasons. Two of these birds 
have been seen. Members of the 
Grange have used every opportunity 
within their means to conserve bird 
life. Mr. Ordway is the chairman of 
the committee on community service 
which has been active in the work. 
The birds have been provided with 
food in the winter and afforded pro- 
tection as far as possible. 

As a result of the combined efforts 
of all interested the number of native 
birds has increased and more migra- 
tory birds have b2en seen here in the 
summer. Before starting the bird 
sanctuary Mr. Ordway visited the 
bird sanctuary maintained by Roger 
Babson to learn all he could about the 
proposition. Mr. Ordway has a smal] 
bird sanctuary on his own land. 
Twenty-five bird houses are being 
constructed to be placed in the new 
bird sanctuary. ' | 

A public meeting was held here 
recently at which an address was 
given by Mrs. Alice Harrington, a 
member of the State Grange com- 
mittee on birds, who spoke on “Our 
Native Birds” and illustrated her 
talk with pictures. The following 
morning those interested partici- 
pated in a bird walk with 46 kinds 
of birds identified. 

Conservation and preservation of 
wild flowers that are becoming scarce 
and extinct is also a part of the pro- 
gram of activities of the organiza- 
tion that is promoting the bird sanc- 
tuary. 


DEALERS RE-ELECT 
JOHN H. MacALMAN 


Boston Motor Association’s 


Head Starts 20th Year 


John H. MacAlman, president of J. 
M. MacAlman, Stearns Knight dealer. 
was re-elected president of the Boston 
Automobile Dealers’ Association for 
the twentieth consecutive year at the 
recent annual meeting. J. W. Bow- 
man of the Marmon Boston Company 
was elected vice-president; Chester 


I. Campbell, secretary, and F. H. 
Hinchcliffe of the Hinchcliffe Motor 
Company, treasurer. Chester I. 
Campbell enters on his twenty-fifth 
year as secretary of the association. 

The following board of directors 
was elected: J. H. MacAlman, J. W. 
Bowman, F. H. Hinchcliffe, C. P. 
Rockwell of C. P. Rockwell, Inc.; 
Charles E. Fay of the C. BE. Fay Com- 
pany, A. L. Danforth of the Cadillac 
Company of Boston, George B. Kim- 
ball of the Henley Kimball Com- 
pany, Otto A. Lawton of the Franklin 
Motor Car Company, W. C. Sills of 
the W. C. Sills, Inc., and John H. 
Johnson of the Boston Buick Com- 
pany. 

The date of the twenty-fifth annual 
Boston Automobile Show was set for 
March 5 to 12, 1927. The meeting 
gave much time to a discussion of 
plans for the show next spring. It 
being the silver jubilee of the Bos- 
ton show, elaborate plans are under 
preparation for the week. Work has 
already begun on some of the un- 
usual features that are being 
planned. 


———— me 


MISS HOLLAND 


567 Boylston Street, Copley Square, Boston 


Telephone Kenmore 7512 


Imported Hats from 


COATS 
Greatly Reduced 


All this season’s models for Sports, Traveling 
and Dressy Coats in Crepe and Satin. 


reduced to close regardless: of cost. 


the best Paris houses 


W. Kelso Speaks 


College of Practical Arts and Letters, 
held in Old South Church, Copley 
Square, shortly after 2 in the after- 
noon. An academic procession, form- 
ing at the College of Liberal Arts 
building, 688 Boylston Street, 
marched down Boylston Street to the 
church and entered while hundreds 
of parents, friends and other guests 
filled the seats not reserved for the 
seniors. 

In line were the faculty, guests of 
the day, and seniors, all in cap and 
gown. Heading the line were Dean 
T. Lawrence Davis and Robert W. 
Kelso, executive secretary of the Bos- 
ton Council of Social Agencies, who 
was the speaker of the afternoon. 

The seniors of the university 
School of Religious Education met 
this morning and took boat to Prov- 
incetown, for a trip originally sched- 
uled for yesterday. Members of the 
faculty were the guests of the stu- 
dents. Homer Ginns of Malden was 
in charge of the outing. 


Alumnz Hold Reunion 
The first graduate gathering of 
the day was the reunion of the Col- 


L. Marsh, president of the univer- 
sity; Dean Davis and Prof. William 
Lee Corbin, formerly head of the col- 
lege English faculty, now librarian 
of the Smithsonian Institution 


Boston University summer session 
faculty. 

Letters valedictory exercises 
lowed at 2. 
the valedictory address by Dorothy 
L. Peckham of Newport, R. I.. val¢- 


ship in the Sigma Society, 


of liberal arts. 


Ored was Theresa E. Krastic of Arli- 
ington Heights, editor of the 


the present year, and recently elected 
president of the college student gov- 
ernment for next year. 


key in recognition of his work for 
the college. 


of Fall River, Verna. Butman of 
West Lebanon, N. H., Harriet 


Butson of Lisbon, N. H., Doris E. 


Lang of Plymouth, Marian L. Mar- 
den of Dorchester, Carolyn Merrill of 
Madison, Me., Dorothy F. Mitchell of 
Lynn, Mary E. O’Brien of Salem, 
Gladys A. Pearce of Watertown anil 
Dorothy L. Peckham of Newport, 
pH 
“Old Ideas and New Facts” 


Mr. Kelso, in addressing the stu- 
dents, emphasized that the “world 
grows not by adherence to ancient 
tenets and philosophies, but. rather 
by putting those axioms of the past 
constantly to. the test of every bit 
of new knowledge which man gains 
of his universe, changing them, re- 
building them, revoicing them so that 
they become and continue to be a 


as he now is. 
“Who of us shall carry on this 


who have had thé advantage of. long 


educated citizens? It is they who 
are the better able to appraise the 


science, all our speculation, 
“Public opinion must result from 
one who leads and a thousand who 


as trained citizens of the Reptblic 
you shall become that one in a thou- 
sand. 

“But let us not commit the error 
of supposing that a course of school- 
ing constitutes an education. 
at best but a beginning: wherefore 
this occasion is called a commence- 
ment.” 


truth; and the truths of life are the. 
aim of all our philosophy, all our) 


follow. It is my proposal to you. that | 


| Hungarian 


'Entr’acte Valse, Hellmesberger. 


Evening Features 
FOR SATURDAY, JUNE 12 
EASTERN DAYLIGHT TIME 

WNAC, Boston, Mass. (280 Meters) 

4 p. m.—Shepard Colonial dance, direc- 
tion Billy Lossez. 4:30—News. 6—The 
Smilers, conducted by Clyde McArdle, 
6:30—Dinner dance, “Jimmie” Gallagher 
and his orchestra. 7:30—Baseball news 
and weather. 8—Orchestra and instru- 
mental selections under the direction of 
Hiram R. Goldman. 9—Varied program 
by artists. 10—News. 10:05—Lambert 
Brothers’ orchestra and “The Plunker- 
teers.” 

WEEI, Boston, Mass. (349 Meters) 

8:15 p. m.—Edith Hey, soprano; 
George Leacock, baritone; trombone 
octet. 4—Gene Rosato and his orchestra. 
5 :-59—Announcement, 6—Keith’s radio 
review. 6:10—News and baseball scores, 
7:40—Maine quintet. 8:10—Pops concert, 
direct from Symphony Hall, Agide 
Jacchia, conducting. Courtesy of W. 3. 
Quinby. First Slavonic Dance, Dvorak. 
Overture. “Fingal’s Cave,’ Mendelssohn. 
“Artist's Life,”* Straus. Fan- 
“Carmen,” Bizet. Intermission. 
Suite from “The Seasons, Tchaikovsky. 
(a) April; “Snowdrops.” (b) June: “Bar- 
earolle.” (c) November: “The Troika. 
Love-Death from “Tristan and Isolde,”’ 
Wagener. Serenade, Pierne. Twelfth 
Rhapsody, Liszt. Intermis- 


Waltz, 
tasia, 


to “Mignon,” Thomas. 
Charge 
of the Hussars, Spindler. During the In- 


sion. Overture 


by Marvy Desmond, English contralto. 


Sign off: Bill: Harrison's 


‘report. 


/'WBZA and 
lege of Practical Arts and Letters | ‘ 
Alumne at Hotel Brunswick at 1:30 | 
p.m. The invited guests were Daniel | Michael DeHann, pianist, and assisting 
| artist. 


| 


in | 
Washington, and a member of the; 
| semble ; 
The College of Practical Arts and | 
fol- | 
The program - included | 


dictorian; the salutatory by Gladys | 
A. Pearce of Watertown: a brief ad- | 
dress by Dr. Marsh, an address by, 
Mr. Kelso and the presentation ‘of | 
Sigma keys, emblematic of member- | 
high | 
scholarship organization correspond- | 
ing to Phi Beta Kappa in colleges | 


The single junior to be so hon- 
col- | 
lege yearbook, “The Sivad,” during | 
/5:50—Bend Trio. 


' school period. 

Graydon Stetson, chairman of the | 
trustees’ standing committee on the | 
college, received an honorary Sigma | 


| 


; 
- a | Hotel 
The 12 seniors who received the | 


Sigma keys were: Edna C. Brownall | chesrta, Syracuse, N.*°Y. 


| 


H. | 


Campbell of Lynn, Sylvia S. Emery | hits with orchestra; Edgar Gruen; bari- 
of Woonsocket, R. I., Katherine J. | tone; Dwight Braman, “Flag Day” ; “The 


} 
; 


| baritone. 
code of ethics for the conduct of man | 


| 
| 


constant readjustment of old ideas | Duffy, 
to new facts? Who but those of us; Purdy, 


and consistent mind training—our/and Orville Brown. 


| 


' 
i 
i 


| 
} 


| 


It is. 


| 


' 
' 


| 10 :05—Crystal orchestra. 


W BZ, 
fass. (333 Meters) 

6:55 p. m.—-Markets. ,7—Capitol Thea- 
ter orchestra. 7:30—-Baseball results. 


7 :33--Readings by Dr. D. M. Staley. 9— 


- 


9 :50—Max Krulee’s Hotel 
Westminster orchestra. 10—To he ap- 
nounced. 10:30—Weather, baseball re- 
sults, 


EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
CKAC, Montreal, Que. (411 Meters) 


radio reception | 


Roston-Springfield, | ductor. 


7:15 p. m.—Windsor Hotel concert en- 
road reports; Capitol Theater 
symphony orchestra; organ | : 
by Buddy Payne, vocal‘and instrumen- | 
tal. 56 Windsor Hiotel dance or-| 
chestra. | 
CNRO, Ottawa, Ont. (435 
7:20 p. m.—Cozy Corner for Girls and 
Roys. 8—Chateau Lauriér concert or-| 
chestra. 9—Concert program, 
Laurier dance orchestra. 
CFCA, Toronto, Ont. (367 Meters) | 
‘30 p. m.—CFCA’s summer orchestra | 
in musical comedy selections and dance | 
program, under the direction of Clement 
Hambourg and John Langley; assisting | 
artist, Vera Johnston. i 
WEEI, Boston, Mass. (348 Meters) 
6:10 p. m—Events of the day. 7 345— 
Maine quintet. $:10--Vops concert direct | 
from Symphony Hall. . | 
WTIC, Hartford, Conn. (476 Meters) | 
m—"“Skinny and his Gang.” | 
6 :30—Announcements, | 
police and weather reports. i—Sunday 
7:30—Ideai Male Quartet. | 
9— Alice Townsend, 
cellist. 


Meters) | 


aio Pp. 


8 :15—String quartet. - 
soprano. 9:15—Nina W oodbury, 
9:30—Carroll’s dance orchestra. 


WGY,. Schenectady, N. Y. (380 Meters) 
6:30 p. m,—Dinner program from the 

Onondaga, Syracuse, N. Y. 9:30 
—Dance program by Hotel Syracuse or- 


WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 

5 to 11 p. m.—Dinner music from Rose 
Room of Waldorf-Astoria; talk by Mrs. 
Harry, Payne Whitney ; musical comedy 


Buffalodians” ; Vincent Lopez and his or- 
chestra. é sage 

WJZ, New York City (455 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Concert Orchestra, 7—Con- 
gressional Forum; from WRC. .18@—May- 
flower Dance Orcestra; from WRC. 

WMCA, New York Tity, (341. Meters) 

5:30 p. m.—Employment opportunities. 
5:40—Le Roy Montesanto, tenor. 6—Tap- | 
pen’s Orchestra. - 6:30— Hansen. and 
Howard, songs. 7—Current Events, 7:20) 
—Edward French, pianist. 7:50—Sena-| 
tor Ford, humorous, monologue. 7:45—| 
Court Sisters, harmony. - 8—Len Sascon, | 
tenor. 8:15—Art Feldman, radio mimic. | 
§:30—Stauch’s Orchestra#é 9—Anne “Lu-| 
cille, soprano. 9:15—Ed Morris, pianist. | 
9:30—Ruth Friedman, pianist. 10—LErnie 
Golden and his McAlpin Orchestra. 11—| 
McAlpin Entertainers. 

WGBS, New York City (316 Meters) | 

5:30 p, m.—Giuseppe Leone, operatic | 
§'—Vinecent Sorey Trio. 6:30— 
William Harmon Black. “Outline of! 
Travels,” “South America.” 6 :45—George | 
Hall and his Royal Arcadians: William | 
C. Pike’s Orchestra. 8—Beula Le Verde} 
pianiste. 8:15—Myrtle Holmes 
contralto, 8&:30—Alonzo Bellis, | 
xylophone: Orville Brown, piano. 8 :45—| 
Evelyn Schiff, soprano. 9—Alonzo Bellis | 
9:30 — Arrowhead | 


Dance Orchestra. 
WNYC, 


New York City (526 Meters) 

5:45 p. m.—Fred Ehrenberg, musical | 
saw. 6—Piano selections, Herman Neu- | 
man. 6:15—J. Morton Smith. baritone. | 
6:40—“‘“Books That Everyone Should | 
Know,” by Prof. J. G. .Catter Troop. 
7:15—Baseball results. 7:20—Lawrence 
Metcalf, whistler, 7:35—-Abraham Samil- 
owitz, violinist. 8—St. George orcnestra. 
I—Police Quartet. 

WOR, Newark, N. J. (405 Meters) 


4:30 °p. -m.—Jacques Jacobs’ ensemble. 
§ :30——Oreste's Queensland orchestra. 7 
Vivian Sherwood and Fay Foster, In- 
dian program. 7:15—‘The Family Air- 
plane,” Lieut. Swanee Taylor. 7:45— 
Bretton Hall string trio. 8:15—Little 
symphony orchestra, featuring Frank 
LaForge. 10—Newark Evening News. 


‘— 


‘ artists. 
selections ' 


| the 


‘neous bulletins. 


Chateau | 


| phies 


'man, 


| Square Baptist Church, Woodfords. 


| Church, non-sectarian. 
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Tomorrow's Radio Programs Will Be Found on Page 6 


WPG, Atlantic City, N. J. (300 Meters) 

5:30 p. m.—Last-minute news flashes 
and baseball] scores. 5:45—Fifteen-min- 
ute organ recital. 6—Morton dinner 
music. 6:30—Elks Home dinner music. 
7—Ambassador dinner music. 7:30—Offi- 
cial opening of WPG Marine studio, Steel 
Pier, for summer schedule, Inaugurating 
linking of WPG.S*WIP and WGBS for si- 
multaneous radiocasting. 7:45—Concert, 
Steel Pier, Creatore and his band. 9— 
Ted Weems’ novelty orchestra. 9:30— 
Steel Pier, Marine Studio, Royal Moun- 
tain Ash Welsh Male Chorus. 9:45— 
Garden Pier dance orchestra. 10:30— 
Weems’ orchestra. 


WHAB, Atlantie City, N. J. (275 Meters) 
7:30 p. m.—Lecture period. 8—Seaside 
Hotel Trio. 
WIP, Philadelphia, Pa. (508 Meters) 
6:05 p. m.—Dinner music, Benjamin 
Franklin .Concert Orchestra. 6 :50— 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Live stock and produce market 
reports. S—-Sports Corner. 8 :15—Grand 
opening of the Atlantic City Studio, 
radiocasting Creatore and his band, the 
Mountain Ash Welsh Male Chorus, and 
Ted Weems and his dance orchestra, 
direct from the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, 
N., 11:05—Organ recital direct from 
the Germantown Theater. 
WRC, Washington, D. C. (469 Meters) 
7p. m.—“The Work of Congress.” 7 :30 
—Irving Bornstein’s Hotel Washington 
Orchestra. 10—W. Spencer Tupman’s 
Mavfliower Orchestra. 11—Organ recital 


aby riven | DY Otto F. Beck. 
termission there will be a program fiven | y Otto F. Beck 


KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. ($09 Meters) 

5:30 p. m.—Dinner concert by the 
Westinghouse Band, T. J. Vastine, con- 
§:15—Basehall scores. 8—Farm 
program from the Stockman studio. 8:30 
—Concert by the Westinghouse Band 
and Paul Nelson, baritone. 


WTAM, Cleveland, O. (389 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Baseball scores; Collegian 
Serenaders from Far East Restaurant. 
7 :30—Studio program. 8—Hollenden 
Hotel Orchestra, Carl .Rupp directing. 9 
—‘‘kiv” Jones and his Gang. 

WJR, Pontiac, Mich. (517 Meters) 

7 to 9 p. m.—Jean Goldette’s Petite 
Symphony Orchestra and Serenaders. 
9:30—Caspar Lingeman Symphony and 
11:30—"The Merry Old Chief”’ 
and his radio jesters. 

WREO, Lansing, Mich. (286 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Dinner concert from studio by | 


Serenaders’” and 
miscella- 


“Speed-Wagon 
“Gold Standard Ensemble”; 
gram from WREO studio by the “Speed- 
Wagon Serenaders,” Carl Hall Dewey, 
director. 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 
WCCO, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn. 
(417 Meters) 
m.—Wesley Barlow's Nicollet 
Orchestra. 
8 :lo—Musical 
Weather report, 


6:15 p. 
Hotel 
program. 10— 
closing grain markets 


and baseball scores. 10:05—Wallie Er®k- | 


son's orchestra. 

WMBB, Chicago, Il, 

§ p. m.—Trianon Ensemble; Val Sher- 
baritone; Davida Boyd, whistler; 
Margaret Conraa, violinist. 8—Trianon 
Orchestra, Dell Lampe; Woodlawn 
Theater Orchestra, Armin F. Hand; 
Trianon Ensemble, Oxford Girls, E.. Clin- 
ton Keithley; Trianon Synecopators; 
“Bob” Bennett, in popular program. 

WHT, Chieago, Ll. (400. Meters) 

7 p. m.—Collyer’s sport results. %:10— 
Dinner organ recital by “Al” Carney. 
7:40—Classical rogram. 10:15—Studio 
features; Cinderella Orchestra. 11— 
Collyer's sport gossin. 10 :50—Jack 
Turner; Irene Smith; Pan Dandy Trio; 
Badger Four Male Quartet, 11:40— 
Weather reports. 12—Your Hour League, 

KYW, Chicago, Il, (4386 Meters) 

6 p. m.—An hour of music. 7—Musical 
program. 8—Classical concert. 9:30— 
“Congress Carnival” under.the direction 
of Edwin. Borroff, and Ace Brigode with 
his Virginians, 


FOR SUNDAY, JUNE-18 
EASTERN DAYLIGHT TIME 

- WNAC, Boston, Mass, (280 Meters) 

10:55. a. m.—Morning service from the 
Cathedral 'urch of St. Paul 2730 p. m. 
—From I.ckman bandstand, program 
by Boston Lodge of Elks. (6;35+-Base- 
ball results, news bulletins"“and Weather 
report, 
Street Congregational Churéh. 

WEEI, Boston, Mass. (849 Meters) ~ . 

3 p. m.—Griegorieff Chorus; 5:59—An- 
nouncement. 6—‘‘Sparkling Diamonds.” 
7 :20—Maj. Edward Bowes and his Capi- 
tol Family. 9:15—Allen McQuhae, tenor, 
with orchestra. 9:45—Keith's radio re- 


(250 Meters) 


, view. 


EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
WCSH, Portland, Me (256 Meters) 
m.—Morning Central 
11— 
announcements. ‘ 12:30 

Radio © Parish 
5:30 p. m.—Mu- 

service, First 


9:30 a. service, 
Weather report, 
p. m.—Midday service, 


sicale, 6 :20—Evening 


Baptist Church, Portland. 8—Little Sym- ; 


phony ’ Orchestra, Arthur F. Randall di- 
recting. ° 


WGY, Schenectady, N. Y. (380 Meters) 


19 a. m.—Baccalaureate service, Union | 
ee * 
Union : 


College Chapel, Schenectady, N 
(Charles A. Richmond, president, 
College, will deliver the baccalaureate. 
3:30 p. m.—Organ recital by 


from New York. 
vania Orchestra, New York. 
laneous program of music. 
Madison Orchestra, New 
Miscellaneous program. 
cital by Godfrey Ludlow 
York City. 

WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 

2 p. m,—Interdenominational 
Services under the auspices of 
Greater New York Federation 
Churches. 3—Instrumental program 
Sacred Music. %2—Musical Vespers 
federation mixed quartet. 


York. 8:50— 
§9—Violin 
from 
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ATTENTION! Emphatic Reductions throughout the Shop on 
things taken from our actual stock. We do not buy for sales 
purposes, And you know nothing is old here! 


809 DRESSES REDUCED Regardless of Cost 
NOW 17.00, 28.00, 39.00, 55.00 
Qriginal Prices — 33.00 to 119.00 


Sizes for Misses and Women' 


240 COATS Drastically Reduced for 
IMMEDIATE CLEARANCE 
NOW 19.00, 39.00, 44.00, 59.00 and to 98.00 
Original Prices — 39.00 to 189.00 


65 TUNIC BLOUSES, 19.90 


Silk PEASANT BLOUSES, 15.90 to 29.90 . 


| 1 Now 
te 3650... . § 9.90 


| TAKE 2.00 OFF the ticket of any of our KNITTED] 


SUITS that are so well 


known. Zephyrs, rayons,| 


combinations, pure silks, imports. 
STREET FLOOR 


NO C. O. D’S—NO APPROVALS-—NO CREDITS 


| the 
man 


10—-Special dance pro- | 


‘Capitol Theater Family.” 8 :15—‘‘Radio 
Hour,” Allen McQuhae, tenor and or- 
chestra. 8:45—musical prograzin. 

WJZ, New York City (455 Meters) 

9 a. m.—Children’s hour. 3 p. m.— 
Dora Gutentag and Sadie Zuckerman, 
piano duets; Stamford trio, John De 
Beuris, clarinet; Josephine De Beuris, 
accompanist. 7—Park Avenue Baptist 
Church carillon. 7:20—Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania concert orchestra. 10—Godfrey 
Ludlow, violinist. 


WMCA, New York City (841 Meters) 

10 a. m.—The regular Sunday morn- 
| ing service of Second Church of Christ, 
Scientist, New York. 


WPG, Atlantic City, N. J. (800 Meters) 

2:15 p. m.—Organ recital, auditorium 
of Atlantic City High School, 
Seott Brook, assisted by Sam Damico, 
tenor. 3:15—Community vocal and 


Blatehford, 
Mus. 


the Rev. William 
rector; William Stansfteld, 
organist and choir director. 
minute news flashes and baseball scores. 
8:15— Ambassador corcert orchestra: 
Harry Loventhal, director. 8& :45—Steel 
Pier, Royal Mountain Ash Welsh Male 
Chorus. 9:30—Concert by Mrs. 
Tilton, soprano: Elizabeth Culburt, 
linist: Alice Warren Sachse, pianist; 
Arthur Scott Brook, organist. 


Church ; 


WHAR, Atlantie City, N. J. (275 Meters) | 
Chelsea | 


9:45 a. m.—Morning service, 
Baptist Church. 1:15 p. m.—Short sacred 
recital by the Seaside trio. 1:45—Ser- 
mon by the Rev. George D. Yard, pastor 
Central M. E. Church. 6:50—Evening 
service, Chelsea Baptist Church. 8—An 
hour with the classics; Seaside ensem- 
ble: Marsden Brooks, directar. 


WIP, Philadelphia, Pa. (508 Meters) 
9:45 a. m.—Morning service 
from Holy Trinity Church. 8:30 p. m.— 
Symphonic concert with prominent so- 
loists, direct from Atlantic City, N. J. 


| WCAU, Philadelphia, Pa. (278 Meters) 


19 a. m.—First Untarian Church serv- 
ices, the Rev. Frederick R. Griffin. 4 
ip. m.—Recital. .25—‘*The Book of 
| Ezekiel,” a talk by the Rev. John W. 
|Stockwell. 4:30 — Undenominational ra- 
dio church service. 4:45—“The Flag on 
Seven Seas.” 5:45—Clarence Sea- 
and his Pennsylvania v»rchestra. 
6:45—Cathay ¢oncert orchestra. 7:30— 
Barry O'’Moore and ensemble. 

WCAP, Wash!ngton, D. C. (469 Meters) 

11 a. m.—Service from St. John's Epis- 
copal Church of Washington. 4 p. m— 
Service-at the Peace Cross, Washington 
Cathedral. 6:20—Program from the 
Capitol Theater, New ‘York City, under 
direction of Maj. Edward Bowes. 8 :15— 
tadio hour, from New York City. 8:48 


8—Fireside Philoho- |, 


' Scientist, P! 


—Vesper hour of music. 
WBAL,, Baltimore, Md. (246 Meters) 
7:30 to.#:30 p. m.—Program, WBAL 


concert orchestra: Gustav Klemm, con- 


ductor. 
KDKAS Pittsburgh, Pa. (309 Meters) 


9:45 a. m.—Regular Sunday morning 
services from First Church Of Christ, 
ittsburgh, Pa. 

WGR, Buffalo, N. ¥. (819 Meters) 

9:45 a. m.—Mornin#g service direct from 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, Buf- 
falo. 6:45 p. m.—Evening service direct 
from the Central Presbyterian Church, 
Buffalo: George Fleming Houston. mu- 
sical director. 8:15—Joint with station 
WEAF, New York City; Radio Hour. 

WTAM, Cleveland, 0. (389 Meters) 
~ 11a. m.—Services from First Methodist 
Church. 7 p. 
chestra. 8—Twilight Hour. 

WREO, Lansing, Mieh. (86 Meters) 

10 a. m.—Chimes from Belfry Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church, Lansing, 
Mich. 
Baptist Church; 
organist. 7:30 p. 
from p@entral M. 
Frank Kingdon, 
Tillitson, organist. 


Mrs. 
m.—Church services 
FE. Church, the Rev. 
Pastor; - W. 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 
WCCO, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn. 
(417 Meters) : 


§ pp. m.—Regular Sunday . evening 
service of Second Church of Christ, 
Scientis, Minneapolis, Minn. 7:15—Radio 
hour. 


6 :-45—Evening service from Park [ 


WEBH, Chicago, Hl. {374 Meters) 

9:45 a. m.—The regular Sunday morn- 
ing service of Seventh Church of Christ,, 
Scientist, Chicago, Ill. 

WMBB, Chicago, Ill. (250 Meters) 

6:45 p. m.—Regular Sunday evening 


‘service of Fifth Church of Christ, Scien- 


tist, Chicago. 

WLS, Chicago, Ill. (345 Meters) 
9:45 . m.—University of -Church 
Services, Convocation Sunday Sermon. 
President Rush Rhees, University of 


m.—Loew’'s Theater Or- | 


musical program, Major Bowes and the | Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 1 


Arthur | 


in- | 
strumental recital, St. James’ Episcopal! | Dance 

ance 
Bac., | 
§—[Last- | 
i Service 
| Scientist, 


Charles | 
vio- 


Pp. m— 
Organ concert, Ralph Emerson.- 6— 
WLS Little Brown Church in the Vale; 
Second Presbyterian Church Quartet, 
Evanston, ill; Fred W. Frank, director; 
WLS Trio. 

WLW, Cincinnati, O. (422 Meters) 

6:30 ps. m.—Services of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Walnut Hills; 
Dr.: Frederick MacMillin, Minister. 7:36 
—Radario Performance of Gilbert and 
Sullivan's famous operetta, “The Gon- 
doliers,”” by the Hyde Park Opera Club 
under the direction of Edward A. 
Fehring. 

WKRC, Cincinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 


5:45 p. m.—Church service. Walnut 
Hills Christian Church. 9—Classical pro- 
gram, Eugene Schmitt, baritone; Miss 
Carolyn Schlesser, reader; Miss Patricia 
Conway, vfolinist; Eugene Perazzo, 
pianist. 10—Dance program, Bernie 
Cummin’s orchestra. .11—Miss Marie 
Turner, “blues and ballads.” 11:15— 
music. 

KFQA, St. Louis, Mo. (280 Meters) 

§ p. m.—The regular Sunday evening 
of Fourth Church of Christ, 
St. Louis. 

WDAF, Kansas City, Mo. (366 Meters) 

+ p. m.—Program by the Kansas City 
(Kan.) High School band, W. M. Rider, 
director. 4—WDAF’s Sabbath Vespers, 
conducted by the Country Club Christian 


‘Church, Dr. George H. Coombs, pastor. 


direct | 


| 


| 


10:30—Church services from First | 
Henry Chambers, 


James | 


WHB, Kansas City, Mo. (366 Meters) 

9:40 to 10:45 a. m.—Service direct from 
Linwood Boulevard Christian Church. 
11:10 to 12:30 p. m.—Service direct from 
Independenee Boulevard Christian 
Church. 8 to’ 9—Services direct from 
Westport M. E. Church, the Rev. W. A. 
Tetley, pastor. 11:15 to 1 a. m.—Morrill 
Moore, organist; Don Anchors, “Poet of 
the Common .Folks.” 


IZadiocasts_ »~ 
Christian Science 
Services 


NEW YORK—Second Church of 
Christ, Scientist, 10 a. m., eastern 
standard time, by Station WMCA, 341 
meters. 

PITTSBU RGH—First Church of 
Christ, Ccientist, 9:45 a.m eastern 
standard time, by station KDKA, 309 
meters. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Second Church of 
Christ, Scientist, 6 m., central® 


‘standard time, by Station WCCO, 417 


meters. 

CHICAGO — Seventh Church of 
Christ, Scientist, 9:45 a. m., central 
standard time, by Station WEBH, Chi- 
cago, 370 meters. 

CHICAGO—Fifth Church of*Christ, 
Scientist, 6:45 p. m., central standard 
time, by Station WMBB, 250 meters. 

ST. LOUIS —\ Fourth Church of 
Christ, Scientist, 8 p. m., central stand- 
ard time, by Station KFQA, The Prin- 
cipia, 280 meters 


JUDGE WINN REPLIES 
TO MOTOR CRITICISM 


Judge John J. Winn of the Haver- 
hill District Court replied yesterday 
to criticisms made by Frank A. 
Goodwin, Registrar of Motor Vehi- 
cles .in Massachusetts, stating that 


despite the declarations of'the regis- 


trar, he tries to do what is ‘right 
in determining cases. and can’ only 
conduct a case by hearing both sides, 

“T am a public official,” said Judge’ 
Winn, “and suppose that, like all 
other public officials, I am subject 
to criticism, especially as a judge is 
unable to please both sides in any 


case. That is the only explanation 


I have to give now.” 


SHIPYARDS PAYMENT PASSES 

WASHINGTON, June 12 (4)—The 
payment of $166,521 to the Fore River 
Shipbuilding Company of Quincy, 
Mass., for construction of two tor- 
pedo boat destroyers was provided 
for in.a Senate bill just passed by 
the House. The amount was claimed 
by the company as the difference be- 
tween the contract price and actual 
cost of construction. ° 
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: kelmer A, | 
Tidmarsh, from. Union .College Chapel. 
6—Park Avenue Baptist Church carillon | 
6 :20—Hotel Pennsyi- | 
7—Miscel- | 


7 :50—Hotel | 
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Flat Crepe. 


with genuine Squirrel, edgings 
self trimmed. 


ON 


| “BOSTON | 
- Have You Shared In The 
Extraordinary Values — 


In Our 


This SALE exceeds all our previous value offerings. EVERY- 
THING MUST GO. New Summer Fashions, arriving daily. 
on outstanding orders, are priced 35 per cent to 65 per cent less 
than regular prices. Never before have we so drastically cut 


prices. COME NOW, SEE and SHARE! 


Greater Savings Than Ever! 
$22.50 to $35 Dresses $19.75 


Matrons’ dresses in wide choice of models, some of Printed Silks 
some Georgette over Prints, others of Crepe Siam. 


$35. to $45 Dresses $24 


Summery Georgettes over several printed designs, including the popu- 
lar Polka-Dot Pattern, others of Printed and Flowered Chiffon and 


$55 to $69.50 Dresses $35 


Wide choice in wanted fabrics, which include Georgette, Flat Crepe, 
Crepe Roma and even Lace Dinner Gowns. An opportunity to secure 
a dress costly in fabric and workmanship at low price. 


$35 to $39.50 Coats $19.75 


Hand woven Domestic Plaids, smart Mannish Tweeds and Novelty 
Mixtures for Sports, Motor and Vacation wear. The best group of 
coats we have ever offered for $19.75. 


$59.50 to $75 Coats $29.75 


Lorcheen, Twillsheen and Poiret Twill coats trimmed with natural 
or Summer Squirrel, Mole or beautifuliy blended French furs. 


$49.50 to $65 Coats $35 


Fine coats in NAVY and BLACK, all sizes up to 5014. 
of Mink-Dyed Squirrel or beautifully. 
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Hundreds of Other Values Too Numerous to Mention : t : | 
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delegates, numbering more than 
1000, which will take place this 
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May 31,.'1926, totaled 655,094, the 
Ss et pericd ever | 


ee ane 
Bee ‘year totaled but 51,882, against 56,115 


_ , » 28,653, however, compared with 20,- 


mM wn DAY Is DAY 


= Fuller Sets Time 
for Paying Tribute to 
| National Colors 


Ina proclamation which called to 
memory the sacrifices and idealism 
aeeeet by the American flag, Gov- 
‘srnor Fuller today set aside Monday, 
Tune 14, as Flag Day in Massachu- 

_yetts. The proclamation said: 

_ “Across the vast expanse of our |. 

‘country there is thrown to the 
breezes in every community the na- 
tional colors of red, white and blue, 
an inspiring symbol of liberty, jus- 
tice, and equality. Within our Com- 


monwealth the first flag of the} 
United States was raised by com- 

mand of General Washington, Jan. 
1, 1776. Upon us of this generation 
rests the obligation to maintain un- 
tarnished the ideals of-freedom and 
equality that have been bequeathed 
‘to us as Americans under the starry 
banner of the Republic. 

“The Republic never retreats. Its 
flag is the only flag that has never 
known defeat. Where that flag leads 
we follow, for we know that the 
hand that bears it onward is the 
unseen hand of God. We follow the 
flag and independence is ours. We 
follow the flag and nationality is 
ours, We follow the flag and oceans 
are ruled. We follow the flag and in 
Occident and Orient tyranny falls 


“We followed the flag at Trenton 
and Valley Forge, at Saratoga and 
upon the crimson seas, at Buena 
Vista -and Chapultepec, at Gettys- 
- burg and Mission Ridge, at Santiago 
and ‘Manila, at Belleau Wood, Cha- 
teau Thierry, the Argonne and 
everywhere and always it means 
larger liberty, nobler. opportunity, 
and. greater human happiness; for 
everywhere and always it means the 
_ blessings of the greater Republic. 
And so God leads, we follow the 


reats. 

“On this Flag Day, fragrant as it 
‘is with the. memories of the sacri- 
fices that have been laid upon the 
altar of our country, let us, with 
the high purpose of our. forefathers, 
pledge “anew fidelity to the Union 
‘and allegiance to the Government. 

“By virtue of the authority given 
‘me by law, I hereby proclaim Mon- 
day, June fourteenth, nineteen hun- 
dred and twenty-six, as Flag Day; 
‘and recommend that the display of 
the Colors ‘be generally observed.” 


"Boston Rubber Men 


in Shinineinia’ of 


te irégegittion of the anniversary 
ot the successful transfer of rubber 
 tree’seeds from Brazil to London, on 
June. 14, 1876, by Sir Henry Wick- 
‘ham, a group of Greater Boston rub- 
- ber ‘men will meet at the Boston 
| r of Commerce next ‘Mondsy 
Quincy 
of State Street, in charge of 


f. international mee 

r industry, «© +: 
Dbjects of the meeting include: 
oring*of Se: pioneers of -cultiva- 


ti or; to decide “whether 
1 be a New England Rubber 
Summer Quting this year 
St: To fix a date in the vicinity 
Vv. 15, for the annual autumn: 
& to be held.in Boston. © 

i 4, 1876, Sir Henry Wickham |. 
is race against time, from 
il to’ K Ww Gardens, London, and 
erishable seeds were quickly 

int ne. greenhouses. * 
‘transfer was successful. The 
chave never placed any re- 
ion on the sale of rubber. tree 
s,. as obtained from the second 
equent. generations of rub- 
trees.in Ceylon and Malaysia. 
at pogokges industry appreciates 
at, da shown by a substantial 
mtribution of money, recently 
o. Mr. ‘Wickham, to which a 
8 man seatvivated 


of Year Ago 


“registrations in 
Massachusetts in May continued to 
ifpass the figures of a year ago, 
‘with 6% 6 passenger and commercial 
 @arslicensed. during the ‘month, 
. again bat: 50,977 in May, 1925. 


ons for. the six moiiti:s to 


for any 8 

ep Of this - 562,982 were 

phger cars. For six months 

od. May 31, 1925, registrations 

‘geomet 054 of which 514,167 were 
‘cars. 

plications for operators’ licenses 

the six months period this 


* @ year ago, and licenses granted 
7 “totaled 37,650, compared with 42,485 
ios same period of 1925. Exam- 
tions during May this year reached 


of the Motor - Registry 
record total for 

of $10,132,275, 

of 42 per cent over a 
. Slight changes in registra- 
fee account for part of this, 
Posawes increases in number of 


§ record of registration for May 


MRS. WAL, ER R. ABELL 


Granddaughter of One of Earliest Direc- 
tors of Merchants & Miners Transpor- 
tation Company. 


NEW COASTWISE 
SHIP LAUNCHED 


Merchants & Miners Vessel 
Fairfax to Serve Bos- 
ton.and Baltimore 


NEWPORT NEWS, Va., June 12— 
The latest addition to the rapidly- 
growing fleet of modern coastwise 
passenger and freight vessels of the 
Merchants’ & Miners’ Transporta- 
tion Company was launched from 
the yard of the Newport News fhip- 
building & Drydocking Corporation 
here today. — 

Mrs. Walter R. Abell: of Biarritz, 
sponsor, christened the vessel Fair- 
fax. Mrs.. Abell’s grandfather, De- 
cauter H. Miller, was: one of the 
company’s earliest directors and 
steamer named in his honor plied be- 
tween Boston and Baltimore about 35 
years ago. 

- Officials of the Merchants’ & Min- 
ers’ Company today announced their 
intention of placing the Fairfax in 
the Boston and Baltimore passen- 
ger and-freight service when con- 
struction has been-completed. It is a 
sister ship to the~Chatham, Alle- 
ghany and Berkshire which have 
been recently built for the company 
at the Newport News plant. The Al- 
leghany and Berkshire are already 
in the service, the Jatter playing reg- 
ularly between Boston and Balti- 


more. 

The Fairfax is 368 feet in length 
with an approximate displacement 
of 7000 tons. The vessel has four 
freight decks and two passenger 
decks and like the other- newly built 
steamers is equipped. to carry, with- 
out crating, the automobiles of tour- 
ists who are taking passage on the 
vessels. Accommodations: for . 300 
passengers are provided. | 

The Fairfax uses modern oil-fired 
turbines’ which are convertible to 


unusually attractive and most of the 
cabins are located on the promenade 
deck... ’ 
- One more vaitel similar: to” the 
Fairfax and her sister ships will 
be built for the Merchants & Miners 
Company, thus giving: within a com-. 
paratively short while-a modern fleet 


ENFORCEMENT 


coal. Passenger accommodations are 


WORK INDORSED 


Maine Baptiste Express 
Gratitude for Efforts 
to Tighten Dry Law 


ROCKLAND, Me., June 12 (A) — 
Gratitude to President Coolidge and 
federal officials for their attempts 
to tighten up the prohibition law 
was expressed at the United Baptist 


convention here. 

The resolution commented upon 
“the determined drive by the oppo- 
sition to break down and destroy the 
Constitution of the United States,” in 
its pronouncement of the great liv- 
ing issue of prohibition. It pledged 
hearty support to law enforcement. 
Other ‘resolutions expressed “fear 
and dismay at the expanding propa- 
ganda of the War Department and 
militaristic circles of this .country 
to lead the minds of youth along the 
paths of theory and practice of mili- 
tarism.” Opposition was regiscered 
against the establishment of mili- 
tary units in colleges and secondary 
schools. 

The Historical Society of the con- 
vention elected the Rev. T. E. Ham 
of Auburn president, the Rev. J. 
W. Brown of Gorham vice-presi-. 
dent, the Rev. E. C. Whittemore of 
Waterville secretary, and George M. 
Graffam of Portland treasurer. 

W. O. Fuller, publisher of the 
Rockland . Courier - Gazette, was 
elected president of the convention. 
The vacancy, caused by the resigna- 


Waterville, after 23 years’ service as 
executive secretary, was filled by the 
election of the Rev. John S. Pendle- 
ton of Bangor. He received 173 votes 
to 134 for the Rev. A. D. Paul of Saco. 
Other officers elected were: vice- 
presidents, the Rev. J. C. McDonald, 
Auburn, and O. R. Row, Rangeley; 
recording secretary, the Rev. C. E. 
Owen, Waterville; treasurer, George 
H. Graffam, Portland; secretary of 
board of missionary co-operation, the 
Rev. E. C. Whittemore, Waterville; 
director of religious education, the 
Rev. Fletcher H. Knollin, Waterville. 


PARK SQUARE GARAGE 
HEARING FOR JUNE 21 


Hearing before Alfred F. Foote, 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Pub- 


tion of the Rev. I. B. Mower of?f 


have been held on June 23, will be 
held Monday, June 21, it was an- 
nounced today. 

The change was made because one 
of the counsel could not be present 
on Wednesday. The subject of appeal 
relates to a decision of George. C. 
Neal, State Fire Marshal, which re- 
voked the permit granted by the Bos- 
ton Board of Street Commissioners 
to the St. James Building Corpora- 
tion and the Shearer Real Estate 
Trust to construct a 10-story garage 
at 14 and 16 St. James Avenue. The 
Park Square Real Estate Trust op- 
posed the erection of the garage. 


FEED CROPS REPORTED 
TO BE BELOW NORMAL 


WAKEFIELD, Mass., June 12 -(?) 
—Feed crops. are materially below 
normal and average in northern New 


England, a survey by the New Eng- 
land crop reporting service today 
shows. Cold weather which has de- 


layed planting and growth of oats, 
barley and wheat.was refiected in 
their condition on June 1. 

Hay prospects also have suffered 
and pastures and meadows have 
bee» slow to start. For the United 
States oats, barley and hay prospects 
were only slightly lower than a year 
uzo, but materially below the aver- 
age. Fhe winter wheat outlook de- 
clined slightly from last: month and 
was somewhat under average. It 
was still 36 per cent greater than 
last year, however, while spring 
wheat prospects were off materially. 


COLORADO TO OBSERVE 
STATE SEMICENTENARY 


DENVER, Colo., June 7 (Special 
Correspondence) — Commemorating 
the fiftieth anniversary of Colorado’s 
admission to the Union as a state, 
Clarence J. Morley, Governor of 
Colorado, has issued a proclamation 


setting aside Aug. l, ‘2 and 3 of this 
year for the observance of a semi- 
centennial celebration. 

Whether the celebration will in- 
clude one signalizing the completion 
of the Moffat Tunnel is problemati- 
cal. The tunnel is not yet complete 
and it cannot be stated definitely 
that it will be by Aug. 1. A feature 
of the semicentennial celebration 
will be the national mile high air 
meet. Aircraft manufacturers, com- 
mercial enterprises and the United 
States Government will be invited to 
participate. Some of the world’s 
best known flyers are expected. 


lic Service, on the Park Square 


COAL RAIL RATE 
CASK TO REOPEN 


Chamber Will Take Active 
Part in I. C. C. Hearings 
at Atlantic City 


The transportation bureau of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce will 
take active part in the hearings at 
Atlantic City, beginning June 21, be- 
fore the I_terstate Commerce Com- 
mission, as to the reasonableness of 
all bituminous and semi-bituminous 
coal and coke rates from all points 
in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, 
Virginia, West . Virginia and Ken- 
tucky to all points in the middle At- 
lantic and New England states. 

The investigation is one of the 


\| most far-reaching undertaken in re- 


cent years, and may result in in- 
creasing or decreasing New Eng- 
land’s annual coal bill by several 
million dollars, in the opinion of 
Chamber of Commerce officials. 

This inquiry dates back to March, 
when the New England governors’ 
fuel committee and commercial or- 
ganizations including the Boston 
Chamber, took formal action to bring 
about the reopening of the rate case. 
The Chamber's chief objective in 
this proceeding will be to prove New 
England’s right of access to the low 
volatile coal fields of West Virginia, 
via the all rail routes, with reason- 
able joint through rates, says William 
H. Day, manager of the transporta- 
tion bureau. 

More than 1,000,000 tons of certain 
designated sizes of bituminous and 
semi-bituminous coal moved intu 
New England via the all-rail routes, 
for household purposes, during the 
present coal-burning season and that 
orders received for next winter’s 
supply indicate that this fuel has 
made many friends, Mr. Day adds. 

Permanent joint through rates on 
specific sizes of low volatile coal are 
already applicable to certain points 
served by the Boston & Maine and 
the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford railroads. The Chamber aims 
to have similar rates made operative 
to ‘all points in New England and 
for all sizes of coal, including run- 
of-mine. 

Supporting the plan is also the 
committee on fuel economy of the 
Chamber, which believes that com- 
petition between the Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia producers for New 
England’s household business will 


assure an adequate supply of house- | 


hold fuel, under all conditions and 
at reasonable prices. 


Who Needs Believe in Fairies When There Are Such as These? 


of five coastwise vessels. 


China Leads World in Many Ways, 
Says Me an Who Has S tudied Nation) 


‘Fwo Chinese Silddigers Meet as Friends, Not as Sus- 
picious Opponents; Says Dr. Roy Balderston, 
Who Has Lived Among Them 


“China is 1000 years ahead of the 
United States in some things,” de- 
clared Dr. Roy Balderston, who has 
recently returned from an extended 
tour of investigation through’ that 
country, in an address to the Amer- 
ican Friends’ Service Committee. ° 

“When two Chinese men who do 
not know each other meet, they meet 
as friends. With us, too often two 
strangers meeting for the first time 
look upon each other with a good 
deal of suspicion. It is because the 
Chinese have behind them a very 
long past of peaceful civilization. 
They are quite as able as we are.to 
live together as good neighbors. 

“They have not half as much need 
for law courts as we,” Dr. Balder- 
ston continued. “Their custom is to 
get together, talk over a dispute and 
decide what ought to be done, and 
then doit.” 

Dr. Balderston sketched the his- 
tory of: China’s relations with the 
western powers, the dissatisfaction 
with the unequal treaties and with 
the discrimination practiced: against 
the Chinese in their own country. 
In regard to the present troubles, 
he said: “We are directly responsi- 
ble for the Chinese having the 
weapons which make these disturb- 
ances possible, and also for the ideas 
that have given rise to them. The 
Chinese believe that the disturbances 
are fomented from outside.”. 

Dr. Balderston reviewed the chief 
accusations made by foreigners 
against the Chinese as a people, and 
showed by various amusing examples 
that Americans themselves are guilty 
of all the faults that we call typically 
Chinese, and are in no position to 
throw stones. 

“Every country should be judged 
by its best, not by its worst,” said Dr. 
Bolderston. “There are few any- 
where superior to China’s best. In- 
deed, I am inclined, to think that the 
finest intellects in the world today 
are to be found in a small group of 
China’s educated men, There is much 
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ability among the common people 
also. The Chinese who drew me 
around for six days was a splendid 
man. If he had had any chance, he 
might have been a university profes- 
sor.” 

“China is overcrowded, but could 
support her present population, and 
even more,” he said, “if her natural 
resources were developed—if the hills 
now bare were-reforested, if the great 
grazing districts of the northwest 
were fully developed, and if the coun- 
try were protected ris adequate flood- 
control.” 

According to Et. Bolderston, all 
the bases of the world ethics are to 
be found in the classic culture of the 
Chinese; the difference is chiefly one 
of emphasis. 


crease in education, extending even 
to the coolie classes, is one of the sur- 
est signs that Chine is “coming back.”’ 


writing in China it was necessary to 
learn thousands of separate charac- 
ters, he said. The 1000 characters in 
most common use have now been 
picked out and published separately. 
A man of ordinary intelligence can 
learn them in four weeks. A set of 
about 40 phonetic characters to ex- 
plain them has been added. - 


“As soon as the new written lan- 
guage came in,” said Dr. Bolderston, 
“periodicals sprang up all over China, 
like weeds in a cornfield; and they 
are very widely read. Of the books 
containing the 1000 characters, 3,000,- 
000 sets have been sold. The people 
are just eating it up.” 


“There are little first-aid stations 
everywhere, with signs saying ‘Char- 
acters Read Here.’ A coolie coming 
along the road, studying his book, 
if he gets perplexed, can go in there 
and have his difficulties explained.” 

“Of the population, 88 per cent is 
still illiterate, but the number of 
readers is increasing. Any liberal- 
minded person who studies Chinese 
‘culture will find his respect for it 
incregpe the more he knows of it,’ 
said “Dr. Bolderston. 

““Why is China a unit?. It has 
400,000,000 people 
scattered over a huge area, speaking 
many dialects, but they have one 
culture; and this common heritage 


of culture is what binds them °to- 
gether.” 


He went on to say that rapid in-| 


Under the old system of reading and 


Perry, Betsey Armington. 


DANCERS AT THE POOL OF THE COOLIDGE ESTATE IN BROOKLINE 
Left to Right—Evelyn Morril, Catherine Booth, Virginia Dudley, Mary Rossiter, Virginia McWain, Barbara Fisher, Olive 


|CHILDREN TAKE PART IN CIRCUS 
TO AID HOME THAT HELPS THEM 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the greatest causes of child misery, 
was present, prior to national pro- 


lies dealt with. In 1921, the first 
year of national \prohibition, it 
dropped to 16.8 per cent. In 1922 it 
increased to 20.2 per cent and in 1923 
to 23.2 per cent. In 1924 it decreased 
to 21.9 per cent. In 1925, the first 
year of the state law concurrent with 
cogs it again decreased to 18.9 
per ce 
Prohibition Helps Family 

“Regardless of other reports and 

statistics, more or less disturbing, 


MAINE UNIVERSITY 
INSTALLS NEW HEAD 


Dr. H. S. Boardman Inaugu- 


rated. as President 


ORONO, Me., June 12 (P)—The 
inauguration of Harold Sherburne 
Boardman, dean of the College of 
Agriculture, as president of Univer- 
sity of Maine, takes place late this 
afternoon in the presence of Gov. 
Ralph O. Brewster, A. W. Harris and 
George Emory Fellows, former presi- 
dents, delegates from other New 
England colleges, and a large num- 
ber of returning alumni. He has been 
acting president since the retirement 
of Dr. C. C. Little last September. 

The event is the feature of the day, 
which is Alumni Day and the center 
of alumni activities during com- 
mencement week. The inaugural 
procession, led by the university 
band, and consisting of representa- 


tives of the four classes, and the 
faculty, trustees, delegates, guests, 
the Governor and his staff march 
from the library to University Oval, 
where the inauguration ceremony 
takes place. 

Delegates were expected from 
Bates, Boston University, Bowdoin; 
Brown, Clark, Colby, Dartmeuth, 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Michigan, Mount Holyoke, 
New Hampshire, Radcliffe, Rhode Is- 
land State, Smith, Wesleyan and 
Yale. 

Col. Frederick H. Strickland. of 
Bangor, president of the board of 
trustees, presides: Governor Brewster 
delivers. an address, followed by the 


inauguration address of President- 
elect Boardman. 


hibition, in 47.7 per cent of the fami- 


national prohibition, supported by 
concurrent state law, has un- 
doubtedly benefited the family man 
and so contributed immeasurably to 
the happiness, comfort and well 
being of mothers and children,” Mr. 
Lothrop says. “Thus far, in spite of 
certain admitted evils, we believe 
that the social gain far outweighs the 
social loss in this great experiment 
of community action for the advance- 
ment of the common welfare.” 

That sheer brutality, which for- 
merly was quite common, should con- 
stitute so small a part of the work 
today is undoubtedly due/in good 
measure to the lessons’ taught 
parents and others by his and other 
child protection agemcies everywhere, 
Mr. Lothrop says. 


to 


let the Mow “and drill,. signaling by | 


Delegates at Greenfield Are 


EAGLE SCOUT MATHEWS 


BOSTON BOY SCOUTS 
HOLD GREAT RALLY 


Local Scoutdom Gathers for 
Field Day and Citations 


Thousands of Greater Boston Boy 
Scouts were reviewed at the All- 
Boston Boy Scout rally held on Tech 


Field, Brookline. Among the promi- | 
nent state and city officials invited | + 
to review the Scouts were Governor 
Fuller, Mayor Nichols, Channing H. 
Cox, formerly Governor of Massa- | 
chusetts and president of the Boston ' 
Boy Scout Council; Rear Admiral | 
Philip Andrews, Commandant of the | 
First Naval District, and Wellington | 
Wells, president of the Massachu-: 
setts Senate. 

An honor escort of 32 Eagle Scouts | 
brought before the Governor Scout 
Patrick Mathews of Troop 5, Rox-| 
bury, whro received from Governor | 
Fuller the silver eagle badge, the! 
highest hénor which can be con- 
ferred upon a Boy Scout. Eagle 
Scout Mathews is a member of the 
division commanded by Duncan Mac- 
Kellar, assistant Scout Executive in | 
Boston. He graduated this month! 
from the John Winthrop School in 
Roxbury and in the fall will enter | 
the Dorchester High School. In little. 
more than one year he has risen from 
the “tenderfoot” ranks to the highest 
position a Scout may attain. 

Three other Boston Boy Scouts 
were escorted to the reviewing stand 
receive from Mr. Cox citations | 
for “distinguished service” granted | 
them by the national Boy Scout 
headquarters, for rescues effected | 
during the year. The Scouts were: 
Richard J. Howard of Roxbury, Leo 
IKknebel and Meredith Meyers of 
South Boston. 

, The rest of the program was made | 
up of competition in knot-tying, fire | 
building and water boiling, lighting 
ares by flint pnd steel or by the use} 


| 


Morse code and by semaphore, bu- | 
gling, drumming, tent pitching one 
wall scaling. Interspersed with the | 
competitive events were exhibitions | 
both serious and comic. Among them } 
was an exhibition by the Scoutland'! 
Fire Department, led by Chief | 
Charles J. Tinkham., 


VETERANS SETTLE 
DOWN TO | BUSINESS 


Welcomed by Selectmen 


GREENFIELD, Mass., June 12; 
(Special)—Veterans of Foreign Wars 
settled down to business this morn-' 
ing in their State convention after 
a day that had been practically | 
devoted to the registration of dele- 
gates, group conferences, and pre- 
paratory grooming of candidates for 
state offices. 

Addresses of welcome were given 
in Washington Hall by James B. 
Kennedy, chairman of the board of 
selectmen, and J. Tennyson Seller, | 
chairman of the general committee | 
of the Chamber of Commerce, 

Francis J. Good, state. commander | 
of the American Legion, brought a; 
message of good will to the veterans 
in a speech this morning, urging co- 
operation for the common good of 
veterans and the Nation. William 
Hession of Boston, acting regional | 
head of the veterans’ bureau, made ' 
an address relating to the Govern- | 
ment’s work for the veterans. At a' 
meeting of the auxiliary a flag was 
presented to the town and a depart- | 
ment banner and instructor’s flag 
were presented to the state depart- | 
ment of the organization. 

Gen. Frederick E. Pierce is to 
chief marshal of a big parade 


MILLINERY 


Mid Season Hats 
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HORSE HAIR HATS 


Velvet and Flower Trimmed 
New Pastel Colorings 


$35 


PANAMA HATS 
With Colored Bands, Vagabond Style 


$18 


BALLIBUNTL HATS 
for Sport Wear 
Value $18 to $35 


$10 


Boylston Street and Park Sense Boston 
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will take part in the parade. 

J. E. Strayer, department com- 
mander of Indiana and candidate for 
election as vice-grand commander- 
in-chief at the next national conven- 
tion, who was a guest of honor last 
night, said in a brief address that 
an era was dawning for better under- 
standing between the Veterans of 
Forei Wars and the American Le- 
gion. He urged that the public be 
familiarized with the purpose of the 
order through more newspaper pub- 
licity. 

Delegates were taken yesterday on 
sight-seeing trips over the Mohawk 
Trail, and a military ball took place 
in the State Armory last night. A 
comic program was carried out, fea- 
turing a “Cooty” parade led by a 40- 
piece band. Commander Frederick 
Anderson of Brighton presided. 
Twelve members of the Boston po- 


'change their constitutions so as to 


imean a great advance in the progress 


| retary, 


' Forest Park. 


lice department are here as dele- 
gates. 

Committee appointments include: 
Resolutions — William Thornton, 
Worcester; W. A. Colleran, Wes- 
sogessett; ‘Patrick Tatney, Roxbury; 


‘| John Murphy, Allston; J. B. Coakley, 


Malden; Henry D. Mason, Athol; 
John Leary, Somerville; James P. 
Gannon, Cambridge. 


RECIPROCITY 
CLUBS ELECT 


Newark Man to Suceeed 
F. L. Coburn of Boston 
as the President 


afternoon. National guardsmen, G. 
A. R. veterans, and town officials 


HONOR BY TUFTS 


Mr. Fuller on List for Hon- 
orary Degree of Doctor 
of Laws: 


The honorary degree of Dostor of 
Laws will be awarded Governo. Ful- 
ler by Tufts College at the annual 
commencement exercises Monday, it 
was announced today. Eight other 
honorary degrees in varying fields 
will be bestowed at the ceremonies. 

Honorary awards, additional to 
Governor Fuller, inciude Dr. Arial 
Wallington George, Doctor of Sci- 
ence; Arthur Lynn Andrews, dean 
of the University of Hawaii, Doctor 
of Humane Letters; Louise de Ko- 
ven Bown of Chicago, social worker, 
Doctor of Humane Letters; George 
Inness Jr., New York, painter, Mas- 
ter of Arts; James Morgan of Bos- 
ton, newspaper man, author, Master 
of Arts; Frederick Law Olmsted of 
Bdookline, landscape architect, Mas- 
ter of Arts, and Claude Gernade 
Bowers of New York, editor and 
author, Master of Arts. 


Alumni Day Aetivities 
.The annual Alumni Day program 
was the feature of today’s activities, 
and included dedication of the 
chimes presented to the school by 
Eugene V. Bowen ’76, dedication of 
the new Starkweather Gate on Col- 
lege Avenue, and the annual base- 


ball game. This evening the alumni 
dinner will complete the day’s. pro- 
gram. 

Registration of graduates began in 
Ballou Hall, the administration 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., June 12 
(Special) —Fred L. Coburn, retiring | 
president of the Reciprocity Clubs of 
America, of Boston, predicted that 
the time will soon come when serv- 
ice clubs all over the country will | 


include business and professional 
women in their membership at the 
closing sessions of the annual con- 
vention of the organization here yes- 
terday. This step, he said, would 


of service clubs and he suggested 
that the Reciprocity Clubs take the 


initiative in this direction. 

Ernest A. Reed, of Newark, N. J., 
was elected president of the organi- 
zation last night to succeed Mr. 
Coburn. Other officers elected were: 
Vice-presidenis, A. J: McIntosh, Al- 
bany; George H. Day, Hartford; 
Samuel H. Burchiel, Providence; sec- | 
David Raine, New York; 
treasurer, Thomas H. Bilodeau, ee | 
ton. C. Mowbray White was re- 
_ elected national organizer. 

Philadelphia was chosen for the 
next convention city by the 14 clubs 
represented. Mr. White outlined | 
plans for extending the organization | 


| fall. 

Dr. Tehyi Hsieh of Boston was the 
principal speaker at a dinner in the 
Hotel Kimball. His subject was: “An 
Easterner Facing the West.” Senator 
George L. Chamberlain was a guest 
of honor. 

Dr. Hsieh reviewed the remarkable 
progress that this country had made 
in its comparatively brief history, 
and said that “what America was not 
and is today, China will be tomor- 
row.” He indorsed the prohibition 
law and asserted that China, as a 
result, “is electrified with encourage- | 
ment from America to rid herself 
once and for all from the opium evil.” | 

Delegates will be taken on a sight- 
seeing trip about the city this morn- 
ing, to be followed by an outing in 


DEGREES AWARDED TO 65 


STORRS, Conn., June 12 (4)—De- 
grees were given to 65 graduates ai 
the forty-second commencement ex- 
ercises at the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural College here today. The Rev. 
Dr. James Gordan Gilkey of Spring- 
field, Mass., was the speaker. The 
last service in the old college church 
will be held tomorrow and imme- 
diately after ground will be broken 
for @ new church, which will be 
built out of funds provided by the 
State Federation of Churches. 


| Vt., 
‘ers will include President John A. 


, 
‘ing by the 110 members of 


| building, at 9 a. m. During the morn- 


ing class reunions and meetings 
were held. The annual meeting of 
the Tufts Alumni Association was 
held in the auditorium in the after- 
noon. 

The parade began at 2, the march 
starting from the Gager Gate and 
proceeding to the Oval for the ball 
game, stopping on the way to dedi- 
cate the bronze memorial tablet to 
the late Robert Newton ’22, and the 
following new sections of the fence 
donated during the last year by the 
following classes, in the order 
named: 1889, 1900, 1912, 1925, 1900, 
1905, 1906, 1911, 1896, 1910, 1926. 

Dedication of Chimes 

The dedication of the chimes pre- 
sented to the college by Eugene V. 
Bowen, followed; then that of the 
new Starkweather gate. The parade 
then proceeded to the Oval to witness 
the game with Boston College. 

The alumni banquet will be served 
in Goddard gymnasium at 6 o'clock. 


Judge Stanley Wilson ’01. Chelsea, 
will be the toastmaster. Speak- 


Cousens, Arthur P. French ‘76, Bos- 
ton; Maj. James F. Coupal ’06, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Arthur W. Swerson 


'to the Pacific coast this summer and 146 Medford, and Louis J. Stark- 


weather ’21, Plainfield, N. J. 

In elections held yesterday im- 
mediately following the _ seniors’ 
“last chapel,” Francis Henry Russell 
of Newton was chosen all-time presi- 
dent of the class of ’26 and Edmund 
Vincent Watson was chosen all-time 
secretary-treasurer. 


“Y” MEMBERSHIP 
CAMPAIGN SUCCESS 


—_- --—- 


A banquet was tendered to Arthur 
S. Johnson, president of the Boston 
M. C. A., in Bates Hall last even- 
the 
canvassing committee of 


financial 


'the association following Mr. John- 


son’s return from Europe. Albert H. 
Curtis, former president of the Bos- 
ton Y. M. C. A., was toastmaster. He 
praised Mr. Johnson for the growth 
of the association during his 29-year 
administration. 

An increase of 6245 active mem- 
bers, the establishment of five 
branches and three camps, the rais- 
ing of the endowment fund to $480,- 
510, the property valuation to $1,- 
681,638, and the budget to $1,143,149, 
may be attributed to the efforts of 
Mr. Johnson, the former president 
said. Other speakers included Frank- 
lin W. Ganse, a Y. M. C. A. worker. 


HOUGHTON « UTTON 


BOSTON 


Vacation Time Values Fill 


the Luggage 


Enamel 
Suit Cases 
Enamel, 24-inch cre- 


tonne lined case with 
pocket. Leather 


im $9.95 


16 to 

20-inch 
* sizes 
all 
around.... 


Hat Boxes . 


Women's black enamel 
hat boxes with black 
or brown bindin 
has shirred pocket 


99.85 | 


‘ Suit Cases 


Made of fibre in 24- 
in. size.. Your choice 
of. black 

or 


brown 16 and 18.. 


Legal Stamps Given and Redeemed 


Overnite Cases 


Black enamel overnite 
case with fancy lining. 


Department 


Week-End Cases 


An attractive black 
enamel case with 
fancy lining, shirred 
pockets and a 
(phage izes 
18 

to 22 

inches 


- Boston Bags 


Grained cowhide Bos- 
with strong 
full cut. Brown 


n jack. | Sizes 14 


- | 100 Plain Sheets 
14100 scene Envelopes 
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| FEDERAL INDUSTRIAL SURVEY 
~ . OF NEW ENGLAND ANNOUNCED 


‘Department ‘of Commerce to Undertake to Collect and, 
Analyze Essential Economic Facts With Assistance 
of New-England Council 


organizations of several nationally 
known companies operating in New 
England. | 

Mr. Alden has had wide experience 
as an industrial engineer both in 
the eastern part of the country and 
in the western mining regions. He 
was for some time connected with 
a prominent Boston firm of indus- 
trial engineers. , 

In Mr. . Onthank’s opinion, the 
value of the New England survey 
will be enhanced by the inclusion of 
information on many intangible fac- 
tors of trade which remain undis- 


The industrial and market survey 
_of New England states which the De- 
partment of Commerce in Washing- 
ton has announced it will undertake 
will be the means of making avail- 
able for the first time an authentic 
statement'of the essential economic 
facts about this territory, John S. 
Lawrence, president of the New Eng- 
land Council, said in a statement to- 
day commending highly the project. 

The survey will be made with the 
assistance of the council, and is at 
the request of business interests 
throughout New England. Mr. Law- 


——_— 7 


~eeccienctetin: PRewie 


closed in a purely statistical analy- | 


sis. Thes¢ often widen the spread 
of costs between producer and con- 
sumer—precisely the tendency which 
the present survey seeks to reduce. 


RUBBER IMPORT PRICE 
STEADILY DECLINING 


WASHINGTON, June 12 (4)—Rub- 
ber import prices are on the decline, 
preliminary returns to the Com- 
merce Department showing an aver- 
age import price per pound during 
May of 55.47 cents as compared with 
79.78 cents in February, the peak 
price month of the year; 74.76 cents 
in March and 62.99 cents in April. 
In May last year the average price 
was 36.6 cents. 

The figures were based on ship- 
ments moving through the ports of 
New York and Boston, which con- 
stitutdd 96 per cent of the total of 
29.724 long tons of crude rubber 
valued at $36,930,000 imported last 


month. 


rence expressed the hope that every 
organization will cooperate in the 
enterprise that its full value may be | 
realized. ~ | 
Trade Trends Studied 
Trade trends affecting the pro- | i ; a 
‘ci ributi r- | ashington, June 12 

pect wee 2 ge a si | YMPATHY for Senator Cum- 
peenenee wi} be studi 48 samt mins, recently defeated in the 
lyzed by the department with par- Iowa primaries, is universal on 
ticular emphasis on ascertaining | Capitol Hill. He was twice Gover- 
where the New England products nor of Iowa and sent to the United 
are now being sold and whether they States Senate for three full terms. 


are being distributed in their. own He might havc renounced a fourth 
y adel 3 . : * term and left the political erena 
een -eggan peeet as intensey laurel-crownea, with a defeatless 
as e's eal of 

More basic information for gaug-| 7@¢°T4- But there's a _— me : 
ing the present and potential mar- the prima denna Rages: clamane 
keting possibilities of the area will politician. He adores the limelight. 


. . ; . f 
3 ¢|He can seldom resist the lure o 
en eters ne see e Washington. Vvluntary retirement Is 


Facts concerning the strength and | Tepusnant to him. He comes to look 
character of the New England mar- | UPON Place ana power as a crowned- 
keting area as reflected by local in- | head views his royal estate. He sel- 
dustry, commerce and agriculture, |40™ quits when the quitting is good. 
subsidiary trade areas, purchasing Albert Baird Cummins is of that ilk. 
habits, buying power, proportion of | Now he joins that distinguished com- 
different nationalities, incomes, oc- | Pany of sena:orial colleagues who 
cupations and other trends of con- | Went up against the electoral buzz- 
sumer buying habits will be com- | Saw once too often—Bursum, Calder, 
piled by the department France, Kellogg, McCormick, _Fre- 

A thorough examination of all |linghuysen, McCumber, McKinley, 
New England industries will be |New, Poindexier, Sterling, Townsend, 
made with the idea of analyzing | Pepper and Stanfield, to catalogue 
their present difficulties in the meth- | them in the order Pat Harrison iron- 
ods of manufacturing or of market- | ically reeled tiem off in his jeremiad 
ing their products. Examination will | over G. O. P. departure from the Sen- 
be made of many of the methods | ate. 
used, including the question of high + +> + 

Jefferson Myers, Oregon Democrat, 


production costs. 
whom the President will shortly ap- 


The question of keeping up. em- 
ployment steadily in place of. per-| point a membcr of the United States 
Shipping Board, failed of election to 


mitting. seasonal occupation -to -have 
the usual disintegrating results’ will| the treasurership of his State last 
receive attention. Some attention; year. That circumstance causes a 
will probably be paid to the obsoles- | Gapitol Hill wag to inquire whether 
ence of plants and equipment. _ |Mr. Coolidge 1s not now invading the 
The relation of New England to its; jame-duck rights of the sovereign 
sources Of raw materials will also be | states. 
studied. Based upon these and other > > > 
points, the survey will endeavor to Gr : ee, Te ean par 
. ‘ race Goodiiue Coolidge’s portrait, 
show for each industry the condi- painted by Philip de Laszle Bao year, 
tions influencing the prosperity of which has been hanging in the White 
House, will this week find its perma- 
nent place at the University of Ver- 


.New England’s major activities. 

The surveys which are being 
carried out by the department are in 
keeping with Secretary. Hoover’s 
drive against waste in industry. 
While the department realizes that 
- markets do not lend themselves to 
precise measurement, it is believed 
that. the facets obtained will enable 
the local national distributor to 
measure the demand of the New 
England markets more accurately 
than is now possible. 


at that institution, which is situated 
in her home town of Burlington. 
Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
“New York Lifc Insurance Company, 
who commissioned Mr. Laszle to 
paint the pcrirait, is also a graduate 
of Vermont. 
+> > 


| Chicago wil! turn a neat business 


A. Heath Onthank, a graduate of} deal on the ariiy-navy football game | 


Harvard College and the Harvard 02 Nov. 27, 1)26. Soldiers’ Stadium, 
Business School and chief of the! the new and niammoth civic amphi- 
commerce department’s domestic | theater on the lake front, in which 
commerce division, will supervise. the | tte academy cievens will play, will 
work. Mr. Onthank has had much ex- | 9¢at 100,000 persens. The two acad- 


perience in this field. . | titet to a € 60.000 ts. Chi 
- right to dispose of 60,000 seats. Chi- 

John M. Hager to Aig ; cago will rete 20,000 places and 

John M. Hager, who has had wide purchase 10,090 more from’ each of 


experience in both the: domestic and | the service schools. The city’s total 


mont. Mrs. Coolidge was graduated | 


'emies between them will have the) 
'lieves that éven should German agri- 
| culture return to pre-war levels pro- 
‘duction would still fall short of meet- 
| ing requirements“and that a greater 


Washington Observations 


idge Cabinet yarn is the perennial 
Mellon resignation rumor, with Gen. 
W. W. Attervury, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, named as the 


Secretary of the Treasury’s heir. 
F. W. W. 


FARM CROP OUTLET 
SOUGHT IN GERMANY 


Agricultural Department Un- 
dertakes Market Survey 


Special from Monitor Bureas 

WASHINGTON, June 12—A survey 
of German agriculture has been un- 
dertaken by the Department of Agri- 
culture with a view to finding mar- 
ket outlets for American agricultural 
products. 

The development of German agri- 
culture during the 40 years precea- 
ing the war presents one of the most 
striking illustrations in the world 
history of what may be accomplished 
in a country whose farm area is 
sharply limited by natural con- 
ditions, said the report. Under this 
handicap, agricultural expansion is 
possible only by intensive cultural 
methods, the use of fertilizers and 
close attention to breeding and feed- 
ing. 

Before the war agricultural pro- 
duction increased at a more rapid 
rate than population, in pursuance 
of a national policy to render the 
German people as nearly as possible 
independent of outside sources of 
supply. In the late nineties the upper 
| limit of agricultural land that could 
, be tilled at a profit had been reached. 
' Steady expansion in production in- 
| creased until the outbreak of the war. 
During the war all factors involved 
iin supplying food were depressed. 
‘Production fell off and population 
‘increased. This resulted in food 
‘shortage not sufficiently compen- 
'sated for by importation to allow 
'the German people to return to pre- 
| war standards of living. ° 
| Potato and pork production were 
the first to rally from the low point 
of 1919. Since then recovery has 
‘been rapid: Recovery in other lines 
‘of agriculture has been relatively 
‘slow. Germany, which formerly ex- 
| ported rye, now imports it and other 
| cereal production is low. 

The Department of Agriculture be- 


foreign field in actual market analy- | allotment of 10,000 pasteboards will | importation of foods and feeds will 


‘be put on sale at $10 apiece, netting 
' $400,000. As tne expense of bringing 
.the cadets and midshipmen to Chi- 


sis and economic survey work, will 
co-operate with Mr. Onthank for the 


capacity. He made a trip around the , mated at $250,000, Chicago stands to 


world investigating economic condi- | Make $150,000 on the game. If West | 


lions. His experience extends into | Point and Annapolis receive $2.50 
the sales. Management field both in: apiece for the 20,000 seats assigned 
the East and on the Pacific coast. | to Chicago, the city ought still to be 

He has just completed for the De- | $100,000 to the good. 

partment of Commerce a commercial 4 ° ° 
survey of southeastern states which! There’s been talk that George 
was comparable in scope to that now | Wharton Pepper would next be heard 
contemplated for New England. of as Attorney-General of the United 
Field; work of examining the gen-| States, succeeding John Garibaldi 
eral and local industrial and com-/| Sargent, resigned. The President’s 
uwiercial situations in New England |} Closest Cabinet adviser doesn’t seem 
has already been started by Dr. C. £, |to be thinking of quitting these parts, 
Artman, a member of Mr. Onthank’s | for he has just purchased a house in 
Staff. Mr. Artman has had ‘extended | Cleveland Park, Washington, not far 
research experience in and around!from Red Top, Grover Cleveland’s 
‘summer White House. Another Cool- 


the city of New York, having had rset ti: 
Home of Quality 


charge of an investigation of the | 
most efficient methods of moving ' 

Lunches and Ice Cream 
Service at all hours 


perishable goods to supply the popu- 
CATERING—CONFECTIONERY 


jation of New York and its environs | 
C. C. WHITTEMORE 


in connection with the Department | 
1084 Boylston g Boston 


of Agriculture and the Port of: 
‘New York Authority. Mr. Artman. 
has also done extensive research | 
‘Work in the field of foreign finance. | 

Assisting Mr. Artman in New Eng- | 
land as marketing and industrial ex- ! 
| 


perts are F..F. Gerish and L. V. A]- 
den. Mr. Gerish is also a graduate 
of the Harvard Business School who 
has been connected with the sales | 


Ella L. Merrill- 


Exclusive 
Wraps, Gowns 
Millinery 
Kenmore 6837 


346 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass, 


} 
OS eS Slipper Heel 

r Chiffon—Semi-Chiffon 
Heavy Silk 


White Underwear 


PHOEBE’S SHOPPE 


j 50 Gainsboro Street, Boston 


| Exhibition 


MLLE. CAROLINE 


| Furs Relined, Repaired and Re-Dyed 


| be required to maintain the German 
‘people at a pre-war standard of 
| living. 
New England survey in an advisory | cago and sendiag them home is esti- | 


TREE EXHIBITION IN TOKYO 


| TOKYO, June 12 (#)—More than' 
3000 dwarfed trees, some only a foot 
high but as perfect in detail as any | Be 


monarch of the forest, recently 
were shown to thousands of admir- 
ing Japanese at the National Bansai 
in Tokyo. Some were 
sold for $6000 each. 


fHillinery 
480 Boylston Street, Boston 


Block of Brunswick Hotel 


Hats Five Dollars and Up 


MR, ALBERT A. ALLENDORFF, Manager 


W. DAwaw SON 


Practical Furrier 
Formerly with Martin Bates 
Seal and Persian made cver to latest fashions. 
Fur coats repaired and raw furs bought. 
Furs stored and insured. 
Fur garments made to order. 


175 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


PENNSYLVANIA CAMPAIGN COST 
$1 422.103, COMMITTEE COMPUTES 


(Continued from Page :1) 


S. Vare (R.),, Representative from 
Pennsylvania, the successful candi- 
date for the Republican senatorial 
nomination, had been only partially 
examined. 

Committee’s Calculation 


The committee's calculation was: 


Fisher and also because I believed he 
was best fitted to co-operate with the 
Mellon interests. He was sympathetic 
with their economic slant on industry 
and government.” 
Able Men in Pennsylvania 

“Aren't there more able and out- 

standing men in Pennsylvania than 


PEPPER 


Advanced by Joseph R. Grundy, president of Pennsylvania Manu- 
facturers Association and campaign CXeCUtlVE ..eeeeeeeeerereres 

Cash contributions in eastern Pennsylvania 

Estimated deficit in eastern Pennsylvania 

Pepper personal campaign committee, estimated 

Collections reported by W. L. Mellon. in western Pennsylvania coun- 
ties for the Pepper-Fisher campaign 


Personal expenditures listed by candidate 
Disbursements of the Allegheny Counties 
Estimated deficit of this committee..... 


$390,000.00 


100,000.00 
125,000.00 


$1.046,000,00 


$71,000.00 
108,203.72 
1.900 


on state required report.. 
Vare-Beidleman committee 


cha ea Ce eenee ees eee ee ee Cae 6 oN S 


$181,103.72 


PINC HOT 


Personal campaign expenses, COMMILLCES’.. 1... cece eee e rene eer eeeeeerees 


deficits . 


To these summaries are yet to be 
added collections by the 65 county 
campaign committees of the Vare 
and Pepper tickets, their deficits, 
additional sums that have been inti- 
mated as expended by the various 
state-wide Pepper-Fisher organiza- 
tions and the full details of the 
money spent by the Vare-Biedleman 
coalition. 

Further Disclosures Forecast 


At the close of the third day’s ex- 
amination, Mr. Reed informed news- 
paper men that he believed that the 


committee has as yet “not struck pay 
dirt.” The chairman indicated that 
there was much that had not as yet 
been revealed. It was intimated by 
several members of the committee 
that an inquiry about expenditures 
by organizations other than the va- 
rious political committees of the can- 
didates was in contemplation. The 
organizations mentioned were wet 
and dry associations and merchants’ 
and manufacturers’ groups. 

Equaling the tabulations in inter- 
est was the testimony of Joseph R. 
Grundy, millionaire head of the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Grundy, it was dis- 
colsed, was.one of the “collectors in 
the 1924 Coolidge campaign.” He ac- 
knowledged having assisted in gath- 
ering $700,000 for the presidential 
contest. In his testimony before the 
committee, Mr. Grundy testified that 
he had lent outright to the Pepyper- 
Fisher eastern Pennsylvania $300,- 
000, and had gone on a note with W. 
H. Folwell, treasurer of the commit- 
tee, for $90,000. Testimony later 
given by William Roper, city of 
Philadelphia manager for Pepper, in- 
dicated that the $90,000 had been 
used in employing 9000 watchers and 
other polling place workers at $10 
apiece. 

Mr, Grundy Explains 

Mr. Grundy earnestly explained to 

the committee his connections with 


the various candidates, his reasons! 


for his choice and why he was 
willing to advance the large sums 
he acknowledged. He stated that he 
had not been particularly friendly 
to the candidacy of Mr. Pepper. 
He was primarily interested in win- 
ning the governorship. But after 
numerous: conferences with W.. L. 
Mellon and others, he came to see 
ihe advisability of supporting Mr. 
Pepper. 

“Why did you take such a great 
interest in this campaign?” he was 
asked by William H. King (D.), Sena- 
tor from Utah. 

“Because of ‘tthe state and national 
interests involved.” , 


“Why were you so interested in the . 


governorship?’ 


.. Because I am an old friend of Mr. | 


Re-strung “2 Re-paired 
50¢ ano UP 
Arthur W. Fitt 


41 Winter St 42% floor 
y Boston ‘© 
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| FenwarF lowerShoppe 


DECORATORS 


Flowers For All Occasions 


Adjoining Symphony Hall 

10% Discount to readers o 
Science Monitor. . 
251 Huntington Avenue, Boston © 
Back Bay 5628 


Something entirely different. Cus- 
tom made, Preserves graceful 
lines, Prevents 
‘‘bunched up’’ diaphragm 
‘raised wp'’ bust. Suitable 
large—and extra large—figures, 
well as slender. Most comfortable 
to wear. Satisfaction assured, (Call 
and see our made up models. 
SLIMLINE CORSETTE Co. 
367 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


and 
for 


Tiadame Tap 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


Tailored Silk Underwear 


829 Boylston Street,. Boston 
Kenmore 5229 


CLEARANCE SALE 


Mrs. Watson 


(formerly with Jordan Marsh Co.) 


Distinctive Gowns 


' for all occasions, 
moderately priced. 


9 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Summer Shops at Hyannis, Mass. 


Pictures 


Beads . 
Pri 
Candles y 2 


Circulating 
Library 


CONSTANT SERVICE 
ee” ae 
 senenemneamenenemmenmenannanet 


INSURANTE 


7 120 Boyl tay 
BPECIALISS ag le tee 


oom 
Tel. Beach 4259 


__| LEMUR METHOD 
PERMANENT WAVING 


. Marcel effect—No water waving necessary. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
EXPERT SERVICE IN ALL BRANCHES OF 
HAIRDRESSING. 
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GUARANTY BUILDING 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


Individual 


200 Printed Sheets 


The 
Louise Clothes 
Shop 


Featuring Summer Dresses 


POST 
PAID 


; 


HENRY’S|,__ 


at $15.00 and upwards 


A fine collection to choose from, 


LOUISE LEVENSALOR | 
37 Temple’ Place, Boston ** 


Bets. * ‘ : 
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« Blue. 


(Over T, D. Whitney’s) 


for Summer 


pairs and pairs of socks. 
you need them, — 


Our shoe specialist will 
advise you about baby 
shoes—no charge. 


Prepare the Kiddies 


T’S going to be warm! Kiddies will need cool 
undies, comfy play clothes, swimming suits, 


Filene’s, third floor 


Have them ready when 


Two children’s nurses 
in constant attendance 
in the baby shops. 


The Christian | 
i 


‘“spreading,’’ | 


as | 


1,900.00 
$195,000.00 


| . 
Mr. Mellon?” Mr. King persisted. 


“No. we look upon him as our fore- 
most citizen, and after the departure 
of Mr. Penrose we looked upon Mr. 
Mellon (the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury) as our leader.” ns 

“Now we have it figured up here, 
Mr. Grundy,” Mr. Reed resumed his 
examination, “that there was a total 
of $1,046,000 spent for Mr. Pepper 
and Mr. Fisher. Do you regard as 
proper the expenditure of this huge 
sum of money for offices whose sala- 
ries did not amount to over $25,000 
a vear?”’ 

“Tt don’t think salaries have any- 
thing to do with it,” Mr. Grundy ob- 
jected. “The issues involved are the 
principal 
tures of the campaign depend on its 
needs.” 


LOBBY EXPENSES FILED 

Returns filed undér the “lobby” 
law with Frederic W. Cook, Secre- 
tary of State, today included: The 
Boston & Maine Railroad to James 
B. Brown, $3000; Boston Automobile 
Dealers’ Association to Chester I. 
Campbell, nothing; Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers to O. W. 
Clapp, $828; Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company to George L. Barnes, 01000; 
Revere Taxpayers’ Association to A. 
Hurwitz, $300; the town of Westport 
to the law firm of Baker, Seagrave 
& Torry, $1500, and the Boston Ele- 
vated Company to Gaston, Snow & 
Saltonstall, $1000. 

Soviet Aiding Miners 

MOSCOW, June 12 (4’)—The Soviet 
Trade Union Council on June 8 
turned over to the British Miners’ 
Federation 400,000 rubles represent- 
ing the fifth instalment of a total of 
626,000 rubles (about $313,000), ac- 
cording to Tass,-the official news 
agency of the Soviet. 


Permanent Waving 
$15 


flrs. Wicken 


1378A Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. | 


Aspinwall 9025 
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- LADIES’ HATTER 
SPORT HATS 


37 Temple Place, Boston’ 


sIvYe 
{vd corset fy 
Sey Orsets 
CLINGS’ * _ 
for Slenderizing 
A model for 
every type oft figure 


CORSETS—BANDEAUX 
HOSIERY—UNDERWEAR 


182 Boylston Street, Boston 


125,000.09 | 


306,000.00 | 


factors and the expendi- | 
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Commencement 


Seasonable Suggestions 
ARTHURWFITT 
41 Winter St. 4"F1 Boston 


REPLY IS GIVEN 
‘FIN COM’ CHARGE 


City Department Says It Is 
Within Legal Rights in 
“Sidewalk Case” 


eed 


That the Mayor of Boston and the 
Department of Public Works were 
acting within their legal rights in 


waiving the collection of fees amount- | 


ing to so 20,000 from contrac- | 
epi | has had to pay for the occupancy of | : 
class 


tors for the use of sidewalks in con- 
nection with the erection of the Hotel 


& Gilbert, the. firm rebuilding the 
Motor Mart, should have paid $3000. 


The Statler contract costs $14,000,000 


ahd the Motor Mart $1,600,000. The 
first firm to have a construction fee 
waived was the George W. Harvey 
Company, builders of the Employers’ 
Liability Building in Liberty Square, 
Mayor Curley, the commission stated, 
waived that contract for the reason 
that the work was surrounded by 
streets of “island’ construction. 


All Not Alike 
That all contractors have not been 
' treated alike, the commission as- 
'serts, and states that the contractor 


' 


dated Gas Company’s new structure 


| the sidewalks. 
“It is a specious excuse for exempt- 


Statler and the Boston Motor Mart,/ing the Statler Hotel and the Motor 


James H. Sullivan, commissioner of ; Mart from paying the regular fees to | 5€M ‘ 
in | Call these locations ‘islands’,” said | “*rsity and class football player, his 

“The streets sur-| bility as a student and his career 

as a student preacher at a church 


the department, contended today, 
answer to a report issued by the 
Boston Finance Commission saying 
that the city was unjustifiedly losing 
this money. 

“The law is clear,” said Mr. Sulli- 
van. “Chapter 571 of the Acts of 
1910 says that the heads of city de- 
partments may establish and assess 
reasonable fees for permits and li- 


cengses for such privileges as the, 


in the course of | 
from the payment of fees contrac- 


i tors doing construction work in areas 
described as “islands” be abandoned. 
department be: 
requested to determine whether a fee | 


use of sidewalks 
construction, ‘subject to the approval 
ef the mayor.’ 

“Mayor Curley, in 1924 waived the 
collection of such fees when 
George W. Harvey Company erected 
the Employers’ Liability Building in 
Liberty Square, This fact and the 
two later waivers of which the 
finance commission now speak were 


known to it all of the time and noth- | 


ing has been said till now. Both 
Mayors Curley and Nichols have 
acted within the discretion allowed 
them by the law. That’s all there is to 
Say.” 
Waived Collecting Fees 

The finance commission, in its 
communication to Mayor Nichols re- 
lated how the public works depart- 
ment, under consent of Mayors Cur- 
ley and Nichols have waived collect- 
ing fees from contractors for the use 
of sidewalks when the undertakings 
took in an entire block thereby sur- 


rounding actual construction work |, 
When the contracts were | 
for smaller sections the regular fees | 


by streets. 


‘the commission. 


rounding these premises are busy |‘ 
i'n Saxonville. 
| 


thoroughfares, and the public are 


not only incommoded by being forced ' _ ; 
to walk in the center of the streets. | Frederick Isacksen were voted those 


the. 


“The commission recommends: 
“1. That the, policy of exempting 


“2. That the law 


‘may now be legally charged to the 


contractors for the street and side- | 
walk space occupied at the Statler | 


| Hotel and the Motor Mart. 
oy * 


'to collect them.” - 


j 
| 


| et aa j 
CLAM PACK VALUED AT $792,000 


ABERDEEN, Wash., June 5 (Spe- 
‘cial Correspondenee) — During the 
‘razor clam season of three months, 
'which ended May 31, 55,000 cases, 
valued at $792,000, were packed by 
Grays Harbor canneries. This com- 


pares with 43,000 cases packed in 


1925. 


& Hubbard 


of 5c per foot north of Massachusetts | 
Avenue was charged and 3c to the | 


southward. | 

The commission insisted that the 
Dwight F. Robinson Company, con- 
tractors for the Hotel Statler, should 
have paid the city $17,000 while Chase 


C BOWEN| 


Trucking — Rigging 
Motor Transportation 


Safe and Machinery Moving 


51 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone Haymarket 220 


28 ShreWsbury St., Worcester, Mass, 
216 No. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


RUG 
CLEANING 


and 
Oriental Repairing 


Our Watchwords Are— 
“Courtesy and Service” 


Adams & Swett 


Roxsury, Mass. 


Rug Cleaners for 70 Years 


Highland 4100—4101\—4102 


Going Out of 


Business 


Pottery Sale 
46 Off 


New and beautiful pieces still 
coming in. 


Quaint Pottery Souvenirs 
of Boston 


Suitable for Engagement 
and Wedding Gifts 


PAUL REVERE 
POTTERY 


478 Boylston Street, Boston 


Dainty patterns of 
White Kid, White 
Calf and Swiss 
Buck. 


§850 


ae 


| Walk- Over — 


White Shoes for Summer 


White Kid Strap, $10.00 


Walk-Ouer Shops 


AH Howe & Sons 


170Tremont Sireett B 


378 Washington Street 


2359. Washington. Street, Roxbury . bi, 
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STORAGE 
|\4% 


\: 
Now is the time to 
place your furs in 
our storage vaults 
and protect them 
against 


MOTHS, FIRE 
and THEFT 


Furs stored with us are 
handled by the same ex- 
pert furriers who make 
your furs. 


‘Just Phone 
BACk Bay 9440 


and we will send our motor for your 
FURS anywhere within Boston and 


Lamson , Heabbard 


Boylston ‘et Arlington Street, Boston 


who is building the Boston Consoli- | 
iter 


lege. 


| That, if the city has not put | 
itself in a position where it cannot | 
collect these fees, it proceed at once | 


B. U. Seniors Name 
**Class Notables” 


Dorothy Colby of Newton Upper 
Falls and William Honneus of East 
Braintree have been chosen the most 


popular students in the senior class 
at the Boston University College of 
Liberal Arts, according to the senior 
statistics made public today. Prof. 
Warren O. Ault, professor of history, 
was chosen the most popular faculty 
member. 

The “class notables” were chosen 
as follows: Jean Elwell of Glouces- 
poet and dramatist: Louise 
Murphy of Winthrop, “all-round 
spirit’; Milton Parsons of 
Rochester, N. H., for literature and 
aramatics; and Frederick R. Isack- 
sen of Saxonville, for his prowess as 


Dorothy Andrews of Worcester and 


‘but the eity is suffering financial | ¥o0 have done the most for the col- 
|loss. The commission cannot under- 
‘Stand why one contractor is charged 
a fee and another is not. 


The seniors voted their favor- 
ite sports to be tennis, swimming, 
and canoeing. Dorothy Andrews and 
Dorothy Bourne of Bourne were 
voted the busiest members of the 
class. 


Gentlemen’s Hats 


of Every Description 


Cleaned, Blocked, and Retrimmed 


HAND, the Hatter 


44 La Grange Street Boston 
Rear of Hotel Touraine 


¢and the Gilded Dome glows in 
sunset colors, the quiet of old 
Beacon Hill creeps through this 
splendid new apartment home and 
completes its atmospbere of: lux 
urious contentment. . ; 


In one room or four, with electric 
kitchen, cozy dining nooks, full 
tiled baths, big panelled living 
rooms with real fireplaces, you 
will enjoy living here—just a few 
steps from business, the shopping 
district and the theatres. 


Representatives are at your service until 
9 P. M. daily to show this newest and finest 
of apartment dwellings. 


BEACON HILL 
HOUSE 


Ashburton Place and Bowdoln St. 
BOSTON 


Henderson & Ross':| 


Realtors 
209 Washington Street 


CON gress 7530 


FROM 


W hat lovelier apparel gift for 
anniversary, birthday 
or wedaing— 


SILK SHAWLS 


The evening wrap of the hour in 
this country and on the continent 
since Paris acclaimed the revival of 
the shawl this spring. These are 
beautiful silk crepe shawls with 
deep fringes in white and rich colors. 
They reach from. one’s shoulder to 
the hem of one’s evening frock. 


Pink, Flesh, Yellow, 
Peach, Orange, Blue, 
Lavender, Fuchsia, 
American Beauty, 


Orchid, Coral. 


their price is special 


$19.7 


(Street Floor) 


R. H.STEARNS CO. 


ITALY 


BOSTON 
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World's Largest, Never Closed 


3 Runs Night and Day Every Day in the Year to Turn 
2 Out Government Work—Employs 4000 and 


Does $12,000,000 


Business Annually 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


WASHINGTON, June 12—In 1861, 
in the early months of President 
-Lincoln’s first term, the United 
States Government determined to 
— its own printing plant. 
Ongress appropriated the then con- 
rable sum of $135,000 for the 
eteion of a building and the pur- 
chase of machinery. 

Today, besides being one of the 
most valuable, most productive, most 
efficiently. operated and managed 
agencies of the Federal Government, 
it has the distinction of: being the 
largest printing plant in the world. 
It occupies 17 acres of floor space, 
and there is urgent need for addi- 
tional area. Its equipment and ma- 
chinery are valued at $750,000, and 
more will soon have to be added. 
More than 4000 employees are en- 
gaged in-‘its departments and it pro- 
duced last year more than $12,000,- 
000 worth of printing of every con- 
ceivable kind. 

To read the-report of the plant 
made to Congress by George H. 
Carter, director, or Public Printer, as 
he is officially known, is to become 
bewildered by the scope and variety 
of work done. A summary of notable 
facts and figures about the plant 
issued in a separate bulletin becomes 
almost monotonous reading, so many 
and remarkable are they. Here for 
instance are a few: 

Some Interesting Figures 


Salaries and wages paid out an- 
nually, $7,690,000. 

Paper used in 1925 totaled $3,360.- 
000 and represented 29 per cent of 
the cost of all work done. 

A complete laboratory is main- 
tained for the testing of all stock, 
materials and supplies purchased. 

One billion: six hundred million 
._,postal cards are printed yearly and 

detivered direct to postal agencies. 

‘In the.apprentice school of the 
present Public Printer there are 145 
young men receiving intensive train- 
_ing in printing and all of its re- 
jlated trades. 

It distributes, in addition to print- 

ing, 60,000,000. publications yearly 
and ‘maintains a stock of 30,000,000, 

which includes almost every subject 
of human interest. |. 

The plant, besides being the great- 
est book-publishing institution in the 
world, is also the greatest bookseller. 

Over 221,000,000 money orders, 
each having a potential value of $100, 
were printed in 1925. Not a single 
money order has been lost or stolen 
during the 18 years this office has 
done the work. 

The _aper consumption of 1925. was 

- 42,000, 000 pounds. 
bs Fifteen tons of metal are used 
dally on typesetting machines. ~ 

A special plant has a monthly out- 
“put of 11,500 pounds of paste, flex- 
ible glue ‘and gums. 

It has a library of .350,000 differ- 
‘e1° Government publications, the 

largest of its kind in the world. 

The plant never closes. It oper- 
ates every day the year, every 
hour of the day and night. 


: 


in fact one of the greatest pieces of 
work of the plant, if not in the print- 
ing world, is the printing on each 
legislative day of Congress of all the 
proceedings incidental ‘to the pre- 
vious day’s session—the printing, 
binding and distribution of this so 
that it is on the desks of members 
n-¥t morning, regardless of how 
r:uch there is to print or how late 
t!.» houses remain in session. The 


Ir-ee. 1d « mnsists of from 8 to 192, 
and e-en more pages, averaging |- 


about 80 pages daily. There are 33,- 
500 copies printed daily and cost 
$465,836 in 1925. 

Its Largest Customer 


The largest customer of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, as the plant 
is officially known, is the Post Office 
Department, The Public Printer is 
required by law to charge the en- 
tire cost of operation to the agency, 
department, or branch of Govern- 
ment ordering the work done. The 
charges for the finished product in 
1925 exceeded the cost of produc- 
tion by only one-fifth of one per cent. 
In other words, the plant supported 
itself with the income from work 
completed for Congress and the vari- 
ous departments of the Government. 
The value of the work produced by 
the plant in 1925 was $11,532,000. 
There remained only $180 uncol- 
lected at the end of the year. 

The work for the Post Office De- 
partment includes. postal cards, 
money order forms, envelopes, and 
scores of other forms and docu- 
ments. In 1925 the total cost of work 


| for the Post Office Department was 


$2,227,481. The printing plant has 
many special machines for the post 
office work. In 1925 a new record 
was set for the printing of postal 
cards. In the past year 1,595,376,890 
cards were printed, which exceeded 
the 1924 output by 342,303,710. 

The post office estimated that it 
would use 1,791,299,000 postal cards 
this year. 

Next in order of volume of business 
comes Congress with the Congres- 
sional Record and the printing of 
bills, reports of committee and hun- 
dreds of other items. Congress 
bought $1,853,729.16 worth of print- 
ing in 1925. All these figures are 
strictly Government printing plant 
costs, one-fifth of 1 per cent above 
a cost price reduced to the minimum 
by efficiency of mass buying of raw 
stuffs and production. . 

The third largest customer is the 
Treasury Department with its millions 
of income tax forms and many other 
return blanks. In 1925 this depart- 
ment spent $1,014,825 for printing. 
Other large customers are the De- 
partment of Agricutlure, with a_ total 
expenditure in 1925 of $900,070; the 
War Department, $669,468; the Navy 
Department, $574,144, and the De- 


partment of Commerce, $623,836. An- |, 


other of the very largest jobs.of the 
year is the publication of the Agri- 
cultural Year Book, which contains 
well over 1000 pages and of which 
400,000 copies are printed, bound in 


F beet cloth-covered board covers and 


distributed, 


_ HISTORY FACES: 
SCHOOL CHANGE 
| Mindetonn Association Out 


to Alter Method of Its . 
Teaching 


: Special from Monitor Bureau 

.NEW YORK, June 12—A plan to 
‘reconstruct the program for teach- 
ing history in the public schools so 
- that ‘it will be compatible with “sharp 
& a which civilization has under- 
_ + gone in the last quarter of a cen- 

.4 ‘ tury” is being formed by the Ameri- 
-' ean Historical Association and_ will 
be presented to the association’s ex- 
ce | ‘ecutive council at the annual meet- 
» 4 ing in Rochester Dec. 28 to 30. Prof. 
3 * A.C. Krey of the University of Min- 
BS | Nesota. is chairman of the commit- 


a The. initial move will be to con- 
Bes “auet a nation-wide survey of school 
sp conditions and-the needs of society 
-+>}during the coming summer and fall, 
gee - *rofessor Krey has just announced. 
| © * This will be carried on through the 
ey ‘aid of an‘ appropriation of $10,000 
_. ‘from the commonwealth fund of the 
ociation. The purpose has been 
-Mefin fessor Krey as “a 
» Man for thorough study of what the 
> @¢hools can do to prepare our pro- 
Se _ spective citizens to meet the increas- 
~ ingly complex problems of their own 
land and of the world—in short, of 
’ s . life in general. 
ae ae _“The question of history teaching,” 
. . Professor Krey declared, “must be 


| studied in the light of mankind's 


needs.’ We have had history pro- 
Bs ‘grams before, but civilization has 
ie eabereone such sharp changes in the 
£: quarter of a century that the 
Rited States is now forced to make 
a complete inventory in order that 
sin the training of future citizens a 
, Clear course may be steered. 
. ~- “Both courses and methods of 
eek teaching are so diverse as to make 
» . action imperative. In some parts of 
2s the country, some students get a 
“© great deal‘of history; in other parts 
omer get none at all, while in other 


Ss “SP Professor ray named a sueator 
0 groups, ingluding. the American 
Legion, the American Federation of 

and certain bankers who are 
ig keen interest in the 
ion of fair history text- 


s committee on history biscliing 

schools of which Professor. 

| is chairman is composed of 

| ro} Jenn S. Bassett, Smith Col- 

< : F enry Johnson, Columbia 

J had i n Guy Stanton Ford, 

of. Minnesota; Prof. 

Merriam and Prof. Leon 

- University of Chicago: 

; Exmpest Horn, University of 

wa; Prof. William E. Lingelbach, 

of Pennsylvania, and 

"Newton, porte ntendont of 
I, Denver. Giews 


‘e arr 


GROUP OF CARDINALS 
ARRIVES IN NEW YORK 


NEW YORK, June 12 (4)—New 
York City today was the gathering 
place for seven princes of the Roman 
Catholic Church, the largest -group 
of such high ranking dignitaries of 
that church ever assembled in this 
city. 

Arriving. from. Europe, Cardinal 
Bonzano, envoy of Pope Pius XI to 
the International Eucharistic Con- 
gress in Chicago, and five other prel- 


ates yesterday entered the city with 
medieval splendor, acclaimed by 
thousands. They were welcomed 
Officially by Cardinal Hayes of New 
York. 
’ Cardinal Bonzano’s colleagues in- 
cluded Cardinal O’Donnell, Primate 
of Ireland; Cardinal Dubois, Arch- 
bishop of Paris; ‘Cardinal Reig y 
Casanova, Archbishop of Toledo, 
Spain; Cardinal Czernoch, Arch- 
bishop of Strigonia, Hungary; and 
Cardinal Piffi, Archbishop of Vienna, 
all oh whom will proceed to Chicago 
nesday on a special train. 
vata O’Donnell arrived from 
Ireland on the President Roosevelt, 
while the five other members of the 
Sacred College came on the Aqui- 
tania. Fireboats saluted Cardinal 
O’Donnell with theit high-water 
screens, 


TEACHERS OF HISTORY 
TO MEET IN LONDON 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, June 12—The University 
of London Institute of Historical Re- 
search will hold a conference of pro- 
fessors and teachers of history in 
London on July 12 to 17. Many Amer- 
ican educators and students are ex- 
pected to attend. The British Prime 
Minister, Stanley Baldwin, is to make 
the opening address. Prof. Clarence 


W. Alvord will preside at the meet- 
ing on American history and Sir Wil- 
liam Ashley over the economic, hie- 
tory section. 

Many interesting social events are 
being, arranged in connection with 
the conference. Viscountess Astor 
will hold a reception and the, 2 will 
be others by the senate of the hi- 
versity, the principal and delegacy 
of King’s Chapel, as well as many 
visits to interesting places. All ap- 
plications for tickets as well as in- 
formation should be addressed to the 
Institute of Historical Research, 
Malet Street, London W. C. 1. 


GRAPE JUICE FORMULA UPHELD 


PORTLAND, Ore., June 12 (P)— 
Selling non-alcoholic grape juice ac- 
companied by a formula for convert- 
ing it into wine is not against the 
in the opinion of the Federal 


law 
Grand Jury here, which has returned 


a no true bill in the case of M. F. 
Porter and Stephen S. Saintpolis. 
The Government alleged the two men 
had conspired to violate the prohibi- 


tion laws by selling grape juice with 
instructions for conversion. 


The Advance 


Paris Sports Mode 
Adapted for Immediate Wear 


1 Styles so new, they foretell the mode that will be worn next season at 
Continental resorts and our’own Southern playgrounds. 


In the smartest fabrics and colors this Summer has produced. 


Mlustrated A bove—Two-piece frock after Jenny, combining jumper of crepe de Chine 
with contrasting color crepe wool skirt. Reproductions. . < . . « « « $39.00 


To the left—Costume after Lanvin with To the right—Three-piece suit after 
silk crepe frock in two-piece effect com- Lanvin, with short jacket and new skirt 
bined with sleeveless jacket in contrasting reproduced in wool crepe and blouse in 
color woo] crepe. Reproductions $45.00 crepe de Chine at . . « « $55.00 


Left below — Composé Below center — One- Right below — Two-piece 
frock after Worth with piece frock from Mar- frock by Chanel which ex- 
contrasting color crepe ap- tial et Armand, repro- ploits the new surplice 
plied to give tri-tone effect. duced in striped Chiné line. Reproduced in silk 
Reproductions ., $45.00 washable silk. at $38.00 crepe at . . . $59.00 
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| MAINE FORCES 


TAKE UP RADIO 


Short-Wave Transmitter Is 
Installed for 86th 
Infantry 


AUGUSTA, Me., June 12—For the 
transmission of official military 
orders, a radio station will be es- 
tablished in the near future at the 
armory of the headquarters com- 
pany of the 86th Infantry Brigade in 
this city. 


Sergt. Elliott C. Goodwin has just . 


made application to the Amateur 
Radio League of America, first dis- 
trict at Boston, to enter the head- 


quarters company of the brigade as 
an amateur station and, as soon as 
this license is granted and the call 
signal assigned, this station will 
function as a unit in the forty-third 
division radio net. 

The headquarters -company al- 
ready has all of the necessary equip- 
ment, including a 20-watt trans- 
mitter. The wavelength that will be 
assigned to the unit will be between 
nine and 90 meters. Sergeant Good- 


‘win hag requested the assignment 


of a wavelength between 40 and 65 
meters so that. a 77-B transmitter 
put out by the Government may be 
used. 

Through this proposed radio sta- 
tion, all of the official business of 
the 86th infantry’ brigade will be 
carried on direct with the head- 
quarters of the 43d division at 
Hartford, Conn. Messages will be 
sent through the air. three nights 
each week. 

According to the plans, the head- 
quarters company of each of the 
three battalions of the 103d regi- 
ment at Farmington, Pittsfield and 
Dexter and the regimental head- 
quarters company in Portland as 
well as the headquarters company 
of the 86th infantry brigade will 
have stations through which to 
communicate with all of the other 
units of the 43d division having 
radio sets. Five transmitting sta- 
tions are now functioning in the 
156th infantry in Connecticut and 
five stations in the 172d infantry in 
Vermont. Each station is, of course, 
equipped with receiving sets. 


I ‘understand there is on the market 
what is called “‘a vest pocket radio.” As 
I have been unable to secure one here I 
am writing to ask if you know where I 


could purchase one. Are they satisfac- 
tory? Also do you know of any radios 
that do not require attachment to 
aerial? I have heard of these also work- 
ing automatically, as it were, without 
attaching them to anything at all. Any 
information you can give me on these 
questions will be most gratefully re- 
ceived.—K. E. G., St. Louis, Mo. 


(Ans.) Such “vest pocket” radio sets 
as we have seen have proven to be or- 
dinary crystal receivers which require 
an aerial and ground and a pair of head 
phones and then are good for local re- 
eeption only. We can suggest no ype 
one at this time as y have not used a 
of the ones now on the market, There 
still a tendency in much radio davertis- 
ing to_make misleading statements assto 
a set’s ability to. rec@ive distance anc Ats | 
simplicity of installation and gperation. 
We know of no sets other than a good 
portable receiver which will work with- 
out something in the way of an antenna. 
ground, batteries or house current. The 
portable sets must have A and B bat- 
teries and a loop, all of which are -ome- 
times contained in a single cabinet. They 
use from six to eight tubes and are fairly 
expensive. The batteries must be re- 
newed from time to time, so that they 
are not as simple as they seem. 


ST. LOUIS STATION 
INCREASES POWER 


~ WASHINGTON, June 12—The ra- 
diocasting station WEW, owned and 
operated by the St. Louis University 
at St. Louis, Mo., has completed the 


installation of its new 1000-watt 


equipment, according to a letter from 


the department’s radio supervisor at 
Chicago. 

Station WEW first operated with a 
power of 150 watts on a 248-meter 
wavelength and has. since been 
granted a request. for increased 
power to 1000 watts. In a letter to 
we department’s supervisor in Chi- 

zo the radio department of the uni- 
varsity stated that it wished an in- 
spector to visit its station- with a 
view toward ascertaining whether its 
new équipment meets all the require- 
ments of the radio .communication 
law and regulations of the United 
States. 


_ Registered at the Christian 
_ Science Publishing House 


Among the visitors from various 


‘parts of the world. who registered 


at the Christian Science Publishing 

House yesterday were the following: 
Mrs. Mabel S. Klauber,; New York City. 
Beatrice C. Gamble, St. Louis, Mo. 
-William E, age ary Jr., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. Mary A. Anderson, Chicago, Ill. 
Ses? Hattie Jones, West Paim. Beach, 


a. 
- Miss Mary Karn Covington, oO. : 
Mrs. Edith A. Butler, Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs: Edith M. Posselly Los Angeles, 


Calif. 
‘George W. Possell. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Frances Billings; Santa Monica, Calif. 
Sigwiand’ Hayward Paddock, Evanston, 


Anita Page Weakley, St.: Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. Eugenia S. Robertson, St. Louis, 


‘Mo. 
Mrs. Mabel. Jones, Monioe, La. 

Mr.. ‘and Mrs. G. D. Greenwood, San ' 
- Francisco, Calif. ° 
-Mrs.+Herhert E. Hall, a Calif. 
M i ie we Nora Cs Col hus, O. 
ue Byte orr olumbus, 

umbus, O. 


ry: WRC, Cincinnati, O. (422 Meters) 
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Tonight's Radic Programs Wilt Be Found on Page 4B 


Evening Features 


FOR MONDAY, JUNE 14 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
WCSH, Portland, Me. (206 Meters) 
6:30 p..m.—Stock market. Grain mar- 
ket. 6: ro Weather report, Announce- 
ments. 6:45—News of the day. 6;55— 
Children’s period. 7:40—Sport results. 
8 :30—Strand Theater Symphony Orches- 

tra. 

WEEI, Boston, Mass. (348 Meters) 

5 p. m.—Radio review. 5: 10—Events 
of the a and baseball scores. 5:20— 
Alice Heidi, talks on books for boys and 
girls. 5: :45—Big Brother Club. 6:30— 
Talk. 6:49 to 7:30—Musicale. 
sies. 9—Ed Andrews’ Orchestra. 

B. Rideout, meteorologist. 10: 15—Bill 

Harrison’s radio reception report. 

WBZA and WBZ, Boston-Springfield, 
Mass. (242 and 333 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Hotel Ramos Ensemble. 6 :30— 
Baseball results, -‘33—-Paul A. Noffke. 
§ :45—**Bob” Cedtarnon’s Trio. 8—Capi- 
tol Theater Orehestra. 8 :50— ‘Organ re- 
cital by Rene Dagenais. 9—Empire 
singing orchestra. 
WTAG, Worcester, 

6:15 — Twilight t ; 
Scout announcements. 7—‘‘The Preser- 
vation of Strawberries.” by Prof. W. R. 
Cole of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College. 7:30—WTAG I ntertainers. %8-— 
The ‘Gaylords. 9—Grand opera by the 
WEAF Grand Opera Company, Cesare 
Sodero, director. 

WTIC, Hartford, Conn. (476 Meters) 

5:50 p. m.—Hub Trio. 6: 30—Announce- 


ments, news items and police reports. 7 
—Flag Day program. 


8—Popular songs, 
Claire Goldfield. 8 :30—Emil Heimber- 
ger’s dance orchestra. 9—Grand opera 
hour. 10—Travelers Symphonic Ien- 
semble. 


W HAZ, 


(268 Meters) 
6:45 — Boy 


Mass, 
Scouts. 


Troy, N. Y. (380 Meters) 


8:30 p. m.—Howard Bullett, tenor. 
Miss Neta B. Story, reader. String en- 
semble of New Haven School of Music. 
9—-Half-hour with Irving Brody. 10— 
Carlton Club Orchestra of Schenectady. 
WGY, Schenectady, N. Y. (880 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Program by Matilda big- 
low Russ, soprano; Edw ard Rice, ee 
ist, and Cecil W right, pianist. :15— 

“WGY Agricultural Program,” speakers: 
John U. Reuf, Fruit Extension Special- 
ist of Penn State College, and R_ H. 
Rogers, industrial department, General 
Electric Company. 8S—Program by Ma- 
tilda Biglow Russ, ‘soprano, Edward 
Rice, violinist, and Cecil Wright, pianist. 

WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 

5 to 11 p. m.—Dinner music ; baseball 
socres: Sara Lee, mezzo soprano; Gold- 
man Band Concert, from campus of 
New York University; “The Scenic At- 
tractions of South Africa,” by Eric 
Louw: “Gypsies”: Grand Opera, “La 
” by WEAF Grand Opera Com- 
pany, under the direction of Cesare 
Sodero: Ben Bernie and his orchestra. 

WJZ, New York City (455 Meters) 
m.—Hotel Madison Concert Or- 

§:55—John B. Kennedy. %t—En- 
S—Reading Seashore Band. 9:45 
Leonard’s Waldorf-Astoria Or- 


6 p. 
chestra. 
semble. 
Harry 
chestra. 

WMCA, New York City, (341 Meters) 

7 p. m—Christian Science lecture, by 
John J. Flinn, Cc. S. B., a member of the 
Board of Lectureship of The Mother 
Church, The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston, Mass., under the 
auspices of eight churches of Christ, 
Scientist. in Greater New York. 


| Gladys Ballou, 
an 


WAHG, New York City (816 Meters) 
6:30 p. m.—Boy Scouts program. 6:45 
soprano. 7—Courtesy 
Hour. 8—Maj. Dent Atkinson. 8:15— 
— Bush-Hecht, mezzo-contralto. 8& :30 
CC, Jones, baritone. 8:45—Martha 
oiainare. soprano. 9—In the old Town 
Hall, with Volunteer Firemen’s Quartet, 
Cy Perkins’ Silver Cornet Band, the 
Three Rubes, Congressman Corntassel, 
and many others. 11—Frank Tremer’s 
Orionites Orchestra. 
WPG, Atlantie City, N. J. (800 Meters) 


5:30 p. m.—Last- minute news flashes 
and baseball scores, 5 :45—Fifteen-min- ; 
6—Hotel Morton din- | 


te organ recital. 
| ler music. 6:50—Talk, by Arthur Eldred. 
Hotel Traymore dinner music. 7:30— 
[Fiano recital, Alice Warren Sachse. 8— 
otel Ambassador Concert Orchestra. 
:30—-F lag Day program, Marine Studio, 
Stee Pier. Steel Pier, Ted Weems’ 
Novelty Dance Orchestra. 10—EKEddie 
MckKnight’s Orchestra. 


WLIT, Philadelphia, Pa., (395 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Dream Daddy with boys 
and _ girls. 7— ‘Short Agro-Waves,”’ 
Charles P. Shoffner. 7:30—Piano artists. 
|8—Stanley Theater Hour. 9—Arcadia 
Orchestra. 9:30—Vaudeville. 9:45—Ben- 
jamin Franklin El Patio Orchestra. 


WCATU, Philadelphia, Pa. (278 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Florence dHaenle, violinist; 
Virginia Klein, pianist. 7 — Carolyn 
Thomas, soprano; Ella Jaquette Kratz, 
pianist. 7: 30—The Hood Boys. 7:45— 
The Merry Minstrels. 8:30—Roy Tracy, 
tenor. 8:45—Chalfont Sisters, harmony 
songs. 9—Madrigal Mixed Quartet. 


WGHB, Clearwater, Fla. (266 Meters) 


&§:30 p. m.—Mrs. Carl Stevens and 
Ticket Holmes, novelty songs and uke; 
Caroline Lee, “The Virginia Girl,” and 
her Spanish guitar; Blanche Cloyd, con- 
tralto, and others. 
bc eh Washington, D. C. (469 “Meters) 

6 p. m.—‘‘Washington Post Hour.” 7— 

“Queer Quirks of Nature,” by P. S. Rids- 
dale, editor of Nature Magazine, and 
other studio features. 8—‘‘Gypsies.” 9— 
Grand opera by the WEAF Grand Opera 
Company, under the direction of Cesare 
Sodero. 


WBAL, Baltimore, Md. (246 Meters) 


6:30 p. m—WBAL Dinner Orchestra, 
Robert Iula, conductor. 7:30—-WBAL 
Sandman Circle, “Tales from the Far- 
away North Land,” told by Hazel Knox. 
8—Organ recital. Frederick D. Weaver, 
organist. 8:30—WBRAL Male Quartet. te 
— Trio; soloist, Melvin Moritz, bari- ‘’ 
one 


KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (809 Meters) 


5:30 - m.—Dinner concert; 6:15— 
Baseball scores; addresses from. the 
banquet. 8—Stockman-Farmer news and 
market period. 9—Light Opera Hour. 
10:05—Pittsburgh Post dance program, 

WGR, Buffalo. N. Y. (819 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Dinner music. 8:15—Piano 
recital by J. Blosek. 8:45—Mrs. Clayton 
Brooks, vocal soloist. 9—Musical pro- 
gram by the Buffalo State Normal 
School. 9:30—Band concert hy the 
174th Infantry Band, under the direction 
of Lieut. John Bolton. 10:30—Concert 
program presented by Mrs. Martha E. 
Hudson. 11—Supper music, Vincent 
Lopez Hotei Statler Orchestra; John F. 
Gunderman at the organ. 

WTAM, Cleveland, 0. (389 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Hollenden Hotel Orchestra. 7 
—Baseball scores; Allen Theater Orches- 
tra; David Rubinoff, conducting. 8— 
WTAM Symphony, Walter Logan, con- 
ducting. 9—Studio program. 10—WTAM 
Symphony, solo hour. 

WwW4J, Detroit, Mich. 

6 p. m.—Dinner concert. 
$—Detroit News Orchestra. 

WCX, Detroit, Mich. (517 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner program by Goldkette 

Rinueebth, 8—Studio program. 


(353 Meters) 
8—'‘Gypsies.”’ 


'10—Weather report, closing grain mar- 
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WJR, Pontiac, Mich. (517 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Jean Goldkette’s Petite Sym- 
phony Orchestra; soloists. 7:15—Caspar 
Lingeman Entertainers. 11:30 — “The 
Merry Old Chief’ and his “Radio Jesters. 


CENRAL STANDARD TIME 
Wwcco, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn. 
(417 Meters) 

6:1 m.—St. Paul Concert Orchestra. 
8 eUnivenel: of Minnesota program. 9— 
-Royal-Star Ensemble. 9:30—Talks given 
‘by candidates for governorship, - under 
auspices of League of Women Voters. 


Kets and baseball scores. 
WLW, Cincinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 
4.7 p- 2 — ee concert. -7:35—Theatri- 


feature. 7:40—Continuation of din- 
r concert. 8—Salon Orchestra ; pict. 


Pigsby, soprano; “Flag Day | 


Se: p.m ——Dinner music; Alvin Roehr 

his orehestra. 7—Eddie nc 

Pianist... 7:15 — Address | Const 

Americanism. "7:20—Public schools 

am. &—Program under auspices 
‘Bentle 


lat’ ‘potas. ‘ERS 


| Cation. 


KMOX, St. Louls, Mo. (280 Meters) 
6:30 p. m.—Dinner time recital .by 


Jacquinot ‘Jules. 7—Buster’s Saxophone 
Qunitet; the KMOX Radio Orchestra. 
8—Colonel 6121;” Dixie Four Quartet; 
the KMOX Radio Orchestra, light opera 
selections. 9—Soloists, Alice Maslin, 
piano; baseball scores. 9:20—The Wan- 
derer. 10-—Music Loveris Hour, the 
KMOX Radio Orchestra. 


WDAF, Kansas City, Mo. (366 Meters) 


6 p.- m.—School of the Air; market- 
grams and weather forecast; the Tell- 
Me-a-Story lady; Edgar A. Linton, writer 
and lecturer; Harry Frank, organist. 8 
Program of grand opera from WEAF, 
New York. 11:45—Nighthawk frolic; 
Zez Confrey’s orchestra; Billy Adair’s 
orchestra ; organ numbers by Ted Meyn; 
Earl Coleman’s orchestra. 

WHO, Des Moines, Ia. (526 Meters) 

7:30 p. m—Mrs. H Patten, 
prano; Priscilla Pratt, accompanist; 
Ralph Starr, tenor; Harriett Garry, 
companist ; 
Stoye, pianist and composer. 
recital by L. Carlos Meier. 

WOAW, Omaha, Neb. (526 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Sports talk, Ivan L. 
sports editor of the Omaha Daily News. 
6:20 p. m.—Popular song period: Frank 
Peterson, tenor; Helen Higgins, piano. 
6:40 — Baseball scores. 6:45 — Market 
resumé. 6:50—Randall’s Royal Fonte- 
nelle orchestra of Hotel Fontenelle. 9— 
classical. 


KOIL, Council Bluffs, Ta. (278 Meters) 

6:03 p., m.—Ray_ Rice, banjo; Ivan 
piano, Eric Thornton, tenor. 6:30 
—The Merry-Makers, Purple and Gold 
Orchestra. 7—Farm Topic Period—J. T. 
Pierson, agent, Douglas County, Neb. 
7:15—Live stock market reports, official 
road report, baseball scores. 8—Grace 
Hansen, soprano; quartet—Edna Zelpha, 
Giles and Harley Case; talk on poultry. 
Ray Winn and his orchestra. 10—The 
Barnyard Twins. 11—Al Reese and his 
orchestra. 


WFAA, Dallas, Tex. (476 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Ford’s Texas Trumpeters. 
8 :30—Agricultural foundation program. 


goog Houston, Tex. (297 Meters) 


:30 p. m.—Twilight hour concert by 
- Thomas Hughes Hardy, contralto. 
5—Blue Melody Boys of Rice Cafe- 
teria. F. Martin, director. 8:30—Max 
E. Shippe, radio tenor; Mrs. Harmon 
Whittington, . pianist. 9 :15—Houston 
Firemen’s band, Walter. Cross, director. 


MOUNTAIN STANDARD TIME 

KOA, Denver, Colo. (322 Meters) 
6:50 p. m.—Brown Palace String Or- 
chestra, Howard Tillotson, director. 7:30 
—Sandman’s hour. 8—Annual Flag day 
exercises of Denver Lodge No. 17, Benev- 

olent and Protective Order of Elks. 


PACIFIC STANDARD TIME 

KJR, Seattle, Wash, (884 Meters) 

6:05 p. m.—Weather reports and ‘‘The 
Box Office.” 8:30—Post Intelligencer 
Studio Program. 
KOAC, Corvallis, Ore. (282 Meters) 
7:30 p. m.—Radiograms and market 
news interpretations. 7:45—‘*Managing 
Pullets on the Range,” Prof. A. G. Lunn, 


SO- | 
ac- j 


Verne Deskin, violinist: Paul | 
11—Organ 


Gaddis, |! 
‘head of 


Radio Musicians 


Make Extra Charge 


Omaha, Neb., June 12 
LL. radio programs given by 
members of the Omaha Musi- 
cians Association after July 1 must 
be paid for, the association decided 
recently when a scale of charging 
for radiocasting was adopted. 

For studio  radiocasting the 
charge will be $3.00 for the first 
half hour and $1 for each succeed- 
ing half hour, with 50 per cent 
extra for the contractor. 

Remote control radiocasting will 
have the same rate for single en- 
gagements. For season engage- 
ments the scale is $2 for the first 
half hour and $1 for each suceeéd- 
ing half hour. The radio charge 
will be in addition to the actual 
salary received. 


poultry department. 8—Bovs’ 
and girls’ club news. 8:15—‘“‘Water 
Power Development from Farm Streams,” 
F. Kk. Price, extension specialist in agri- 
cultural engineering. 

AGW, Portland, Ore, (492 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner concert: weather, mar- 
ket and police reports; news items and 
sporting results. 8—Organ recital. 9 
—Vaudeville entertainment: 20-minute 
musical acts. 10—Cole McElroy’s Or- 
chestra. 


KGO, Oakland, Calif. 
9:30 p. m.—A. E. 
auspices Extension 


(361 Meters) 


Anderson, speaker, 
Division, University 
of California; subject: “Favorite Amer- 
ican Authors Kranklin, Emerson, 
Thoreau.” 8:05—Fred C. Brosius, Fed- 
eral Horticultural Board, speaker for 
United States Department of Agriculture; 
subject: “‘Protection of the Cherry Crop;’ 
Sam H. Greene, secretary-manager, Cali- 
fornia Dairy Council: subject: “The Dairy 
Cow—Man’s Friend.” 8:25—Joseph Henry 
Jackson—‘‘Chats About New Books.” 8:50 
Leroy R. Goodrich: “United States Gov- 
ernment — Fundarméntals of American 
Government.” 9:15 p. m.—Wilda Wilson 
Church: “Better English.” 

KPO, San Francisco, Calif, (429 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—States Restaurant Orches- 
tra. 7—Rudy Seiger’s Orchestra. 8—Ca- 
biria Cafe Orchestra. 9—KFI, Los An- 
geles, and KPO, San Francisco, radio- 
casting simultaneously a program orig- 
inating in the KFI studio. 10—Cabiria 
Cafe Orchestra. 

KNX, Hollywood, Calif, (377 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Mirth contest. 7:30—Courtesy 
program. 9—lKeature program. 10—Cour- 
tesy program. 1l—Ray West’s Cocoanut 
Grove orchestra. 

KMTR, Hollywood, Calif. (238 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Hawaiian Silver String Quin- 
tet. 1 harles Bf eeks lectures, “‘Inten- 
sive Farming.” 7:30—Los Angeles Y. M. 
C. A. Program. ‘ $_KMTR Concert Or- 
chestra, under the directorship of Loren 
Powell, conductor; vocal soloist 


Progress in the Churches 


— 


ATION-WIDE plans to raise 
$15,000,000 to establish a new 


} pension system in the Presby- 


terian Church, have been announced 
by Will H. Hays, chairman of the 
laymen’s committee of the Présby- 
terian Church. This will be the 
most extensive undertaking which 
the Presbyterian Church has ever 
Started for any single cause. 

These plans are the immediate re- 
sult of formal authorization of the 
general assembly, at its sessions, 
just completed at Baltimore, placing 
the whole power of the denomination 
behind the laymen’s committee and 
giving the $15,000,000 campaign 
right-of-way as a church-wide cam- 
paign. 

Mr. Hays announced that the cam- 
paign will be carried on intensively 
through every synod of the church 
in the United States. The first synods 
to be organized are those of Pennsyl- 
vania, Baltimore and West Virginia. 
Mr. Hays stated that the. laymen’s 
committee, of which Andrew W. Mel- 
lon is treasurer, has practically com- 
pleted organization of its national 
committee of one hundred. 

The new service pension fund has 
been developed from insurance ex- 
perience. A minister will pay 2% per 
cent of his salary into the fund, the 
local church will pay 7% per cent 
of the minister’s salary and the 
church-at-large will pay annual serv- 
ice pensions ranging from $600 to 
$2000 to veteran ministers, mission- 
aries and educators who have served 
35 years. Adequate provision is 
also made for the care of widows 
and orphans. 

+ > 


A total of nearly $2,300,000 has 
been pledged by the Norwegian Luth- 
eran Church of America for its four 
important schools of higher learning, 
says an announcement from the 
News Bureau of the National Luth- 
eran Council. 

Simultaneous appeals for endow- 
ment. funds were made recently for 
Luther College, Decorah, Ia.; St. 
Olaf College, Northfield, Minn.; Con- 
cordia College, Moorhead, Minn.; and 
Augustana College, Sioux Falls. 
Three thousand Lutheran congrega- 
tions of that body in every part of 
the United States and Canada con- 
tributed. 


+> + > 

The board of ministerial pensions 
and relief of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, in a statement 
from the executive secretary, Dr. 
Edgar Grim Miller, announces that 
its campaign for a minimum of $3.,- 
000,000 for the pension fund for 
Lutheran pastors will start on 


teele, 
cat es Ti 
, and Mie orthanere. 
pprdinny Atlanta, Ga. (428 Meters) 
s p. m.—Concert. 1 10:45—Concert. 


fy 


Reformation Day, Oct. 31, 1927. 
> > +> 


The Church and Drama Association ) 
has jvst held an organization dinner | 


in New York. The general purpose 
was expressed as follows: 


tion but our privilege to work for a 
wider appreciation and’ support of 
dramatic art as a creative force and 
to seek its.employment for educa- 
tional ends and the pursuit of social 
and spiritual culture.” 

This organization is the outcome 
of a meeting held March 3, when 200 
prominent representatives of the 
church, stage, motion picture, finan- 
cial, social and educational worlds 
met to discuss means to bring about 
a closer understanding between 
church and theater, and devise ways 
of giving support to meritorious 
plays and pictures. The organization 
dinner marked the beginning ~ of 4 
national campaign of education. " 

+ oe 


Plans to sata a $1,200, 000 endow- 


a mént fund -in 1927 “for the ‘three | 


Methodist seminaries in the East 
have been éompleted, 
nounced by oaatata church - leaders 


who attende | a two-seesion’ a 


| 


“Recog- | 
nizing the power of drama to infiu- | 
ence human ideals and conduct, we, 
believe it to be not only our obliga- 


it Wasi an-/| 


ence at Genesee Wesleyan Seminary 
at Lima, N. Y., the Associated Press 
reports. 

Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, 
Cazenovia Seminary at Cazenovia, 
N. Y., and Troy Conference Academy 
at Poultney, Vt., will share in the 
endowment. Final date for the open- 
ing of the campaign was withheld, 
but if was decided to close the drive 
at commencement time next year. 
Bishop Adna W. Leonard of Buffalo 
is in charge of the campaign. Final 
plans will be announced at a con- 
ference at Troy Conference Academy 
at Poultney, Vt., next fall. 


» 14:4 


The Luth . New York ! 
ven Bectuna nt the clos cf x. | THREE YEARS IN ROME 


and New England at the close of its | 


silver jubilee convention in the 


Church of the Reformation, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., adopted a report of the 


Committee on Moral and Social Wel- | 


fare urging the observance of the 
Kighteenth Amendment and the Vol- 
Stead Act. 


. a 
Leaders of the Anglican and 
Free churches in England, who dur- 


ing the recent general strike came} 


together for the purpose of helping 
to- bring about a settlement, are tak- 
ing steps to form a permanent coun- 
cil which can take prompt action in 
such emergencies. 

+ > + 


Finding that the ordinary week- 
evening service, with sermon, at- 
tracted very few people, a South 
London vicar has substituted a servy- 
ice of hymn singing, which is much 
better attended. In summer, the 
services will be held in the vicarage 
garden. The singers have been in- 
vited to introduce the new depar- 
ture into other parishes. 

+ +> + 

The fifteenth annual Conference of 


Union Churches under the auspices of 
the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches has just been held in the 


Union Evangelical Church of Hope- 
dale. The program included discus- 
sions of the relation of the Union 
Church to the community, to evan- 
gelism and to world peace. There was 
an exhibition of curiosities collected 
by missionaries and also an exhibit 
of work in religious education. : 


+ + + 


Publications of the Religious Tract 
Society, London, which is now in its 


, 


one hundred and twenty-seventh | 
year, are now printed in 284 differ- 
ent languages, 

> > 


The Bishop of Calcutta recently 
made use of an airplane in an 
episcopal visitation journey from 
Peshawar to Quetta. 

+ > > 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
speaking at a meeting of the Actors’ 
Church Union, held for the purpose 
of raising £5000 to provide a second 
hostel for the children of actors on 
tour, said the stage stands today for 
something that on the whole is for 
the untold good, not evil, of the peo- 
ple. “We have learned,” he said, 
“how gigantic an opportunity for 
good the stage affords—how enno- 
bling, educative, uplifting, recreative 
it can be.” The Archbishop pleaded 
for the best kind of drama and the 
public sh Seas of good plays. 


NOVEL SCHOOL IDEA 
OUTLINED TO ITALY 


Information Given 
linuation Plan 


— 


In response to an inquiry con- 
cerning the continuation schools of 


Massachusetts received by the Mas-| 
Committee, | 


su.chusetts Child Labor 
from the Instituto Italino D’lgiene, 
Previdenza ed Assistenza Sociale, 
Rome, Italy, extended 


tinuation Schools of Massachusetts,” 


pubiished by the committee in 1924 | 
a careful investigation of the 


after 
schools and their results. 


“As its name implies the continua- | 
tion school is a continuing of edu- | 
cation. into the working life of the '§ 


child,” Miss Mabel A. Strong, execu- 
tive secretary of the committee, 


explained in her reply to the Italian | 
“It serves also as a So-| 


association. 
cial agency co-ordinating the school, 


the home and work. It is so planned | 
as to help the child through the pe- | 
riod of adjustment to the conditions | 
extending his meager | 


of industry, 


of Con-' 


information | 
concerning them has been supplied. | 
This includes a copy of “The Con- | 


ae the Lighter Vein 


Maid (announcing the arrival 
of Mr. Foote and his two daugh- 
ters): “Mr. Foote, and the Misses 
Feet.” 

<> 


Elderly Lady (boarding street 
ear): “Conductor, you'll be sure 
nud not let me go past the termi- 
nus, won't you?” 


SS 


Members of a visiting football 
team helped to put out a fire in 
a Worcestershire village. It is 
not known whether a return fire 
is being arranged.—Punch., 


> 


“Tack, I love you because 
you're the sweetest boy in all the 
world.” 

“And I love -you, dear, because 
vou're so frank and truthful.”— 
Pointer. 


She (romantic): “Don't yon 
wish you lived in the Elizabethan 
Age?” 

He: 
in the present Lizzie 
ton Transcript. 


“I'm satisfied to-be living 
A ve, -— Bos- 


~~ 


A monologue is a conversation 
between a realtor and a prospect. 
—Judge. 

<> 


Farmer (rousing a little Negro 
hoy, who had fallen asleep beside 
a watermelon only half con- 


education to the application of im- | 


mediate needs and helping him to: 


gain a right mental attitude toward 
his work and coworkers. 
“The great need for continuation 


schools is found in the fact that each | 
40,000 | 


year between 30,000 and 
Massachusetts children between the! 
ages of 14 and 16 years leave school | 
to go to work,” Miss Strong said. | 
“Up to the day he leaves, the school 
cares for the child five hours a day. 
Formerly, on the day he went to 
work the school withdrew its care, 
cut all ties abruptly, and left the 
child to sink or swim. The continua- 
tion school corrects this condition. 
The school goes with the child into 
the job, calls him back into the class- 
room for a certain number of hours 
each week, counsels and guides him 
and so endeavors to help him to 
maintain his balance in the new 
world which he has entered. 

“As a result of this work children 
do not get their jobs hit or miss. 


Their aptitudes are studied and they | 
are helped to find the thing for which | 
they are best suited and in which | 
they make the maximum progress. | 
employer is interested in the'| 


The 
child and co-operates with the school 
in making necessary changes that 
meet his needs. The attitude of the 
child toward his job is guided, and 
as a result there is less shifting and 
greater content, a fact which is of 


benefit not only to the child, but 


to industry and to society.” 


FOR ARCHITECTS’ PRIZE 


Of four men admitted 
competition for the Prize of Rome in 
Landscape Architecture, three are 
from the Graduate School of Land- 
Scape Architecture at Harvard. The 
men are: 
Iowa State College, 1923: Thomas 
Drees Price, S. B., Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1924, 
Webel, S. B., Harvard University, 
1923. 


The final competition will be held | 
from June 21 to July 17, and the. 
winner will report at Rome on the) 


’ 


first of October for three years 
study at the American Academy of | 
Rome. 


{ 
i 
j 
j 
! 


sumed): “What's the matter? 
Too much watermelon?’ 

Boy: “No, sah, mistah, jes not 
‘nuf boy.” 


—> : 


One of our eustomers is a 
merchant who thinks, eats, and 
sleeps in terms of business. His 
business interests him more than 
anything else in the world. One 
night, according to the stery, his 
wife discovered him standing 
over his baby’s crib. She saw 
‘in his face rapture, doubt, ad- 
miration, despair, ecstasy, in- 
credulity. 

Naturally, she was touched at. 
this somewhat unusual parental 
uttitude, so with glistening eyes 
she arose and slipped her arms 
around him. 

“A penuy for 
she said in a 
with tenderness. 

Startled into consciousness, he 
blurted out: “For the life of me, 


your thoughts,” 
voice tremulous 


I can’t see how anybody can 
make a crib like that for $3.49.” 
—Old Colony News-Letter. 


> 


to 
in 


call a 
AUus- 


hard 
hurry 


he 
a 


“It must 
plumber in 
tria. 

“Why so?” 

“Over there they call the burst- 
ing of a water pipe, ‘hoch- 
quellenwasserleitungsrohenfatali- 
taten’.” 

a 


“And now I want to present to 
you a little token of the esteem 
with which this school regards 
you. I suppose you will cast it 
aside in some forsaken corner 
and forget all about it, but the 
book is yours just the same.” 
And with these words the Art 
Institute’s instructor in sign 
painting presented the graduate 
a dictionary. 


-~Huwmorist 


“At the end of the service to- 
night the choir will sing a special 
anthem composed by the organist, 
after which the church will be 
closed for a month for necessary 
repairs.’’ 


REPUBLICANS PLAN 
POLITICAL RALLIES 


Several great outdoor political ral- 
lies, in different parts of the State, 
will constitute the chief campaign 
gatherings of Massachusetts Repub- 
licans this summer. Outings will be 
held in Worcester, Springfield, Bos- 
ton, Salem and New Bedford or Fall 
River, and speakers of national 
prominence will be brought to the 
State, 
publican State Committee. 

Dates have been set for the first 
three of these gatherings. The first 
will be at the Worcester Fair 
Grounds on Aug. 21; the second at 
Riverside Park, Springfield, on Aug. 
27; and the third at Norumbega 
Park, Auburndale, on Sept. 1. Speak- 
ers and details are now being ar- 
ranged for, and further announce- 
ments are expected soon. 

Outings for Essex County at Salem 
Willows; at Fall River or New Bed- 
ford, and at Pittsfield for Berkshire 
Republicans, are projected. 


AIR MAIL SUPPORT 
ASKED BY CHAMBER 


ES ED 


Formal support of the proposed 
air mail service between Boston and 
New York, scheduled to be started 
July 1, was voted by the board of di- 
rectors and the executive commit- 
tee of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, thus placing the organization 


squarely behind a project for which 
it has worked for seven years, it 


H.W. Clarke Hat Co. 


to final | 


Carol Fulkerson, S. B., 


and Richard Karl} 


Retail Locations 


in the 


Southwest 


Let us furnish you with 
white prints, photographs, 
traffic counts, survey and 
complete data on all avail- 
able locations in the one 
hundred er cent area of 
the retail district of the 
Southwestern cities, includ- 
ing Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Houston, San Antonio, Lit- 
tle Rock, Oklahoma City, 
Tulsa, Shreveport and 
others. 


McNeny and McNEny 


REALTORS 
320 Gunter Building 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Athletic Club Building 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Importers of 


Genuine Panama Hats 


410 Tampa Street, Tampa 


PRINCESS BOOT SHOP 
117 Franklin Street, Tampa, Fla. 


I. MILLER AGENCY 


“Beautiful Shoea for Beautiful Girls’? 


Bailey 


Tampa's Style Shop 
for Men 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


SPORTSMEN’S 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Sporting Goods 
Exclusively 


618 Florida Ave., Opp. Post Office 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


DIXIE 
DAMP WASH LAUNDRY 


WE iro WELL 


IRON 
| Pees 4323. 4232 Family Service 


TAMPA, FLA. 


BURGER PHILLIPS CO. 


Birmingham’ s 
Style (enter 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


A 


Loveman, Joseph & Loeb 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


should . oer fanc 
interesting one, 
tin ce, an 
doit youraelee flee 


ae We. as always, en 
metice” our only requ 


materials 


ment being 


ART SHOP—BALCON Y 


Your Home will be Lovelier for an 
_ Acquamtance with Our Art Shop 


The art of making the lampshade that will glow in a lovely fashion, 

lead you to the silk or the crystalline shade, is an 
Tne work of your hands always has an added signifi- 
here and being capably taught to 
n economy in beauty. 


furnishing 


ou with this service, without any 
at materials shall be bought here. 


OWELL’S 
Flower Shop 


Telegraph 
Florist 


215 Twigg Street, Tampa, Fla. 
Phone 2524 


Clothier ~~ Haberdasher 
Franklin at Zack St.. Tampa, Florida 


Building Contractor 
“Honest Service at 
the Right Price” 
Office: Morgan and Mad-en Streets 


MANN 
Tampa, Fla. 


J. 
Phone 92478 


LAFAYETTE CAFETERIA 


On the Bridge 
108 West Lafayette Street 


“Special Service to Dinner Parties” 
Phone 3192 ‘TAMPA, FLA. 


GOURLIE MUSIC CO. 
309 Zack St Phone 4777 
Columbia Records 
and Grafanolas 
Pipe Organs — Pianos 


TAMPA, FLA. 


Tampa 


Hairdressing Parlor 


706 Grand Central Ave., Tampa, Fla. 
Upstairs—Over Cook’s Cafe 


Fredericks Permanent Waving 


Diamonds—Jewelry—Silverware 


“Gifts for All Occasions” 


OWEN COTTER 
JEWELRY COMPANY 


The Diamond Merchants 
609 Franklin St., TAMPA, FLORIDA 


———- 


BILT 


AWNINGS 
SHADES RITE 
A “Shade” Better 


LeROY, B. WEITZEL, Mer. 


Tampa Bay E.Lectric Co. 
Electragists 
Park View Bldg., Opp. Plant Park 


208 West Lafayette Street 
Phone 4516 TAMPA, FLA. 


Phone 81-393 Res. Phone 84-482 


‘Art Furniture Mfs(o. 


Repairing, Refinishing 
and U pholstering 


Furniture Built to Order 


L. A. SCARBOROUGH, Prop 
118 North Rome, TAMPA, FLORIDA 


—_—- 


FRANK L. COOPER HENRY ROSENTHAL 
Established 1913 


Interbay Land Co. 
REALTORS 


Conservative Florida ‘*nvestments 
Phone 2876 212% Franklin St. Rooms 8-9 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


was announced today. The chamber 
will now call upon business men of 
Boston to use the air mail service 
liberally and on every possible oc- 
casion. 

Boston is requested to provide 200 
pounds of air mail daily, as a mini- 
mum. The chamber’s committee on 
post office and postal facilities has 
requested Boston firms to estimate 


the amount of air mail they will send 


| daily but does not ask any guaranty. 


The committee points out that some 
western sections consider their air 


mail service of such importance that 
‘civic organizations voluntarily guar- 


antee a specific number of pounds, 
after obtaining pledges from indi- 
vidual houses. 


HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 
STUDY GARDENING 


Poultry Raising Also Subject 


it is announced by the Re-| 


1108 Florida Avenue, Tampa, Florida 


of Haverhill Class 


—_—. 
—_——— LT 


HAVERHILL, Mass., June 12 (Spe- 


'cial)—Ninety boys in the Haverhill 


High school are taking gardening and 
poultry subjects under the tutorship 


or Ernest A. Howard, agricultural 
| supervisor, 51 studying gardening 
and 39 poultry. In addition to the 
classroom work the boys are obliged 
|to maintain garden projects ani 
| poultry plants. There are two 
classes in each project, the beginners 
and those more advanced. 

The boys who are interested in 
poultry are caring for 1286 hens and 
1895 chickens in the aggregate and 
the boys who are studying gardening 
are caring for 260,741 square feet 
| of tilled soil. The agricultural year 
| comes to a close on Oct. 15 when the 
‘boys must submit their carefully 
| kept records in connection with the 
projects. The subjects are elective 
subjects and part of the high school 
curriculum. 

Supervisor Howard also carries on 
similar projects in the Continuation 
School and has been successful in 
this endeavor. The teaching of 
these subjects in this city has at- 
tracted the attention of the state edu- 
catonal authorities and a supervisor 
recently visited the city. 


TWO OUT FOR SMITH 
ALUMNAE PRESIDENCY 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass., June 12 
(Special)—Mrs. Helen Pomeroy Bur- 
| tis, 1906, of New Rochelle, N. Y., and 
'Mrs. Mary Frost Sawyer, 1894, of 
Andover, Mass., are candidates for 
the position of president of the Alum- 
nz Association of Smith College. 
Mrs. Burtis was vice-president and 
executive secretary of the New York. 
Smith Club in 1913. From 1917 to 
1920, she was a member of the board 
of directors of the Smith Alumnz 
Association. 

Mrs. Sawyer was vice-president of 
the Alumnz Association from 1900 
to 1903. In 1893-94 she was presi- 
dent of the class of 1894. She was 
district chairman of the $4,000,000 
fund raised by the alumn@ as a gift 
to the college. Mrs. Sawyer is at 
present secretary of the Andover 
Chapter of the American Red Cross. 


‘Tampa's Newest Store’ 
“THE SILK SHOP” 


JONES & BLANCHARD 


508 Tampa Street, Tampa, Florida 


For Your Dress Matertals 
Visit Essrig’s 
Piece Goods Shop 


“All that fashion dictates” 
902 Franklin Street Corner Cass 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Ladies, Misses and Juniors 
Shop Pleasantly and 
Profitably at 


WOLSON’S SMART SHOP 


213 Twiggs Street Phone 3110 
TAMPA, FLA. 


“Our Work Speaks for Itself” 


ODORLESS DRY 
CLEANING COMPANY 


Oo. H, COLE, Manager 


106 N. Albany Avenue, Tampa, Fila. 
Phone 81406 


FAMILY OUTFITTERS 
Ybor City, 1430 7th Ave., Tampa, Fla. 


J. W. SHAFFER 


Cement 
Contractor 


Walks, Driveways, Garage Floors, 
Concrete and Brick Foundations 


101 Morgan Street, Tampa, Fla. 


Fashion’s Newest 


Summer Silks 


Are here in a complete display and 
await your inspection. In the gay 
new colors—in all the newest and 
various shades. The reigning queen 
of fabrics for spring dresses. Come 
in now and make your selection. Our 
values are exceptionally attractive. 


Buying a Car? 


Let us show you a 


Peerless 


Tampa Moror Sates Co. 
Peerless Distributors 


TAMPA, FLA. 
Florida Ave. at 7th Phone 4446 


UNITED 
MARKETS 


A Florida Concern 
TAMPA, FLA. 
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The White- Footed Mice Move 


FAMILY of. white-footed mice, 
or deer mice, lived in a cosy 


nest in a low bush near a 
grassy swamp. There were five in 
the family, Mr. and Mrs. Deer Mouse 
and three little mice. 

The three little mice looked very 
much alike. But if you looked care- 
fully you would notice that one had 
a little more brown on its back (this 
one was called Brownie) and that 
one had a little more white on its 
breast (this one was called Whitie) 
-and that the other’s feet were a little 
pinker (this one was called Pinkie). 

One morning Pinkie woke early 
and said to her two brothers, Brownie 
and Whitie, “Come, boys, let’S run a 
race.” So the three little mice began 
running around and around inside 
the nest. 

“Hey, there, you youngsters, lie 
down and go to sleep,” called Mr. 
Deer Mouse, as 12 tiny pink and 
white feet scampered over his brown 
back. “The house is not the place for 
romping.” 

Mrs. Deer Mguse opened her large 
bright eyes slowly and yawned, as 
the tiny feet tripped lightly over her 
white and. brown side. She said to 
Mr. Deer Mouse: “My dear, we really 
need a larger house. This nest is 
too ‘small for five mice.” 

“Nonsense!” answered Mr. 
Mouse and went to sleep. 

But he did not sleep long, for the 
three little mice began teasing him. 
One pulled his tail, one tickled his 
nose, and one twirled his mustaches. 

“Please, please, please, go and find 
us some breakfast. We are big 
enough now to eat what grown-ups 
eat. We are tired of having nothing 
but milk,” they shouted. 

“Hush! Let your father sleep,” 
whispered Mrs. Deer Mouse. “Come 
with me. I’ll show you the family 
pantry.” 


Deer 


« So little Mrs. Deer Mouse crept. 


over the edge of the nest and frisked 
along the trunk of the bush to the 


‘ ground. And the three baby mice 


frisked along behind her. She led 
them to her storehouse in-a near-by 
thicket, and there they found sweet 
nuts, grain, and seeds. . 

When they had finished their 
breakfast, Mrs. Deer Mouse said: 
“Now, children, while. we are out, 
we might as well keep our eyes 
. open for a larger nest. Tell me if 
you see one empty.” 

“Why not build one ourselves?” 


suggested Brownie, brushing. a bit 


of nut from his tiny mustache with 


“i baby pink paw. 
That would be foolish when the 


world is full of unused nests,” re- 
plied his mother “We white-footed 
mice seldom build our own nests. 
We alter empty nests to our liking. 
That is much more clever. Our pres- 
ent one was built by some hird«" 
“Look, look,” cried Pinkie. . ““There 
is a family of flying-souwl...is ™ 
out of a nest larger than ours!” 
And sure enough, the flying squir- 
rels were moving to a still larger 
nest. So Mrs. Deer Mouse visited 
the abandoned nest and found that 


ieee 4 


change. She told the children to re- 
main in the nest till she came back. 
Then away she ran to tell Mr. Deer 
Mouse about the fine big nest. She 
wondered what she should do if he 
did not wish to mové, but just as 
she was thinking about this she saw 
him jump from the bush and come 
running toward her. He was scarcely 
awake yet. ’ 


the. nest,” he cried. 
dear! I wonder what it was.” 


it would do nicely with very little 


“Something shook me right out of 
“Oh dear! oh 


They looked and saw a mischiev- 
ous dog shaking the bush. 

‘Wher. shall we hide? Quick, my 
dear!” squealed Mr. Deer Mouse. 

“There is a wonderful big nest, 
right here in this thicket,” said Mrs. 
Deer Mouse and frisked away to the 
flying-squirrels nest, where Pinkie 
and Whitie and Brownie were wait- 
ing. 

Mr. Deer Mouse scampered after 
her as fast.as he could run. 

“Did any white-footed mouse ever 
have siweh a clever little wife as 
mine?” he gasped. “Well, I doubt it. 
My dear, you are wonderful!” 


The Diary of Snubs, Our Dog 


Tried my best to start 
a frolic with the Boss 
this morning - 


Suddenly he bounced 
up and a out to the 
sidewalk — 


But | found out at rhe end of the block = A handorgan 
| man was there with his mon Key! 


But he wouldn't budge - Said xt 

was more comfort ble to sit 
in the shade - So | quit and lay 

down where | could keep an 
eye on him- 


A moment later he was > sauling| 

down the street !~Couldn 

brn ine pint Aer 6 allabout 
r that didn't ne. 

re too bus beet that he 

didn't outrun me — 


COUVMACKH.> 


— 


A Paris Causerie 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
Paris, June 1 


RAMATIC was the week during’ 
which the franc slumped and }: 


recovered itself. From 30 it 
went to over 35, and then when ‘a 
panic seemed about to break it. went 
back to 30 as the result of vigorous 
intervention of the Government. It 
does not seem long.ago when the 


franc was 15 to the dollar and when 


one considered that this. was the 
limit beyond which it could not safely 
drop. Since, we have seen the franc, 
which in prewar days wis worth a 
fifth of a dollar, sink to 20 and then 


to 25. As jt plunged downward one 


: tee Fee that such and such a fig- 


presented the edge of the preci- 

pice- and once over (jit. would fall 
"perpendicularly. But always the edge 
of the pr ice receded and the 
, franc touched 30 and then 35. Surely, 
“however, there is -some ultimate 


; pr spoint at which the franc can no 


-JOnger be saved, and the French 
-politicians would do well to beware. 


x is * ‘They have the example of the mark 


-and of other European currencies 
“before their eyes but, unfortunately, 
_- memories are short. There has al- 


4 a “ready been far too much procrastina- 


-~¢tion, but it may be that the excite- 


ment of that extraordinary week of 


-_,~ unexampled fluctuations has suf- 
ficiently impressed the authorities. 


They cannot hope effectively to in- 
tervene if the process which has now 
been continued for sevéral years is 
_ not checked. There. are génuine 
_ causes for the weakness of the franc 


a e and although there is-much specula- 


a ae? “he 
Si Me a ? A a ¢, 
pe as > * ir 


| “aoe it is idle to blame specula- 


en. for 4 weakness of which it is 
taking advantage. Specula- 
ton is like a wind which may blow | 


& = down an ill-constructed house; it 
ee would be folly to 


lame the wind— 
those who should be blamed are the 


* \ bad builders 
a3: _ Utilizing’ Gold Reserves 


‘When Napoleon created the Banque 


- de France ‘he made it independent in. 


- theory; but in practice he meant it 
‘to be subservient. “By all means let 
the head of the banque call himself 
_ Governor,” said Napoleon, “if it flat- 
- ters him to have such a title, but let 
. him not suppose that he can set him- 
self against the Government.” The 
issue has never been really settled. 
Foreign financial experts consider 
that the bank should be absolutely 
autonomous and they have criticized 
bank for permitting Edouard 


a Herriot at the beginning of 1925 to 


‘practice occult inflation and to dis- 
- guise the unauthorized emission in 


be ta , the weekly returns. Yet now when 
_ ~ the bank makes a stand against the 


_ Government and declines to put its 


a ss reserves unconditionally at the 


n of the Government, there 


‘to be interfering with politics. 


‘ : irdoaione like the “Fascism of 


w 
< ’ 
i : 
wees hy Ae a: ‘ 
a. 
» Gp ERE 
> reserves into the scale was 


nance” have been heard. It may be 
the bank was wrong in its con- 


ception of the use of the gold re- 


and that the , Government 
desired to throw these these gold 
right. 
BE sheterer may be the rights and 

the bank is surely justified 


Os a resis _ governmental demands if 


technically un- 

. On the other hand, it may be 
ees: it was justified 

ing ~-to impose political 
Jae for its aid on the 

e Government 


panied by his brother, will, on the 
‘line from Paris to the Persian Gulf, 


are bound to wander a little outside 
their theoretical prerogatives. The 
Government can hardly fail to ex- 
press its financial views and the Gov- 
ernor can hardly fail to express. his 
political views,-since politics and 
finance react upon each other. At 
any rate, there was.a battle royal in 
the press, one side denouncing the 
Government. for trying to coerce the 
bank and the other side denouncing 
the bank for. asking for specific po- 
litical assurances from the Govern- 
ment. Certainly any injudicious use 
of the gold reserves would be ex- 
tremely dangerous, though their non- 
utilization in a national emergency 
would be foolish. 


The Ecole Unique 
The 
a single educational system, a ladder 


on which every citizen may climb 
from the bottom to the top—is an 
ideal which has long preoccupied 
French reformers. Probably in pres- 
ent circumstances its realization is 
impossible. The financial situation 
will not permit any tmmediate addi- 
tional expenditure. But the Minister 
of Public Instruction, M. Lamou- 
-reux, announces .that the Ecole 
Unique remains in the foreground of 
the educational program, and in aa 
important discourse he defined the 
phrase which is often used without 
a Clear conception of its significance. 
The Ecole. Unique, he said, is a for- 
mula which is somewhat inprecise 
but: nevertheless powerfully  ex- 
presses the profound aspirations of 
the democracy.~.These aspirations 
can be elaborated ‘in the two follow- 
ing propositions: (1) All children 
have an equal right to instruction 
at every step of the educational lad- 
der. This right should be limited 
only by the intellectual capacities of 
the child. (2) The country should 
take from the lowest ranks of the 
people, and assist them to mount to 
the summit, those whose faculties 
indicate that they are capable of 
becoming chiefs and savants; and so 
utilize all the resources, intellectual, 
moral, and artistic, of the Nation. 
Wealth should not be a passport to 
superior education and _ poverty 
should not be an obstacle. It is. nec- 
essary to give to the child who is 
intelligent and who is willing to 
work the means of attaining no mat- 
ter what degree of instruction, how- 
ever lofty and however costly it 
may be. The fortune of his parents 
and the character of the school in 
which he begins his studies should 
be regarded as entirely negligible. 
The student should without question 
be given whatever financial assist- 
ance is necessary to enable him to 
pass from one grade to another, pro- 
vided he displays a genuine apti- 
tude.. It should not, according to M. 
Lamoureux, be for the parents to 
make sacrifices—it should be the 
duty of the state, 

Air Feats Planned 

French aviation, which has already 
placed so many exploits to its cred- 
it, is preparing for a season which 
it is hoped will .be fruitful in re- 
sults. Apart from such attempts as 
those made by Captain Fonck to 
cross the Atlantic, a number of feats 
are being prepared. As soon as the 
machines are ready and the atmos- 
pheric conditions are suitable, ‘at 
least four exceptional flights will be 
begun. Captain Pelletier-Doisy, who 
went in a series of gigantic jumps 
to Tokyo, again undertakes the jour- 
hey from Paris to Tokyo in only six 
Captain Arrachart, accom- 


pe ound must collaborate, they 


cole Unique—that is to say, 


\ 


essay tc outpass the world’s record 
for a straight nontsop flight. He al- 
ready holds this record in company 
with Lemaitre, accomplishing last 
year a fliglit from Paris to Villa-Cis- 
neros, a distance of 3166 kilometers, 
or nearly 2000 miles. Captain Girier 
proposes to rival this exploit but 
he will take the direction of India 
or of Russia. Finally Colonel Vuille- 


| American Government attempted to 


CHINESE MONEY 
BEFOGS TOURIST 


Conditions in China Make 
Currency of Varying Val- 
ue in Every Province 


* By MARC T. GREENE 
SHANGHAI, May 14 (Special Cor- 
respondence) — Currency complica- 
tions of many sorts mystify the tour- 
ist in China today, and even the 
permanent resident is not always 
clear just how much he is ‘paying 
either in shops or restaurants or to 
the ubiquitous ’riksha man and taxi- 
driver. ‘The rapidly changing gov- 
ernments, the refusal to recognize 
Peking at all’ in the south, and the 
general uncertainty of the whole po- 
litical situation. all tend to keep cur- 
rency in a very unstable condition, 
and to give coinage a different value 
in every province and almost in 
every city. 

What is known as the dollar 
“Mex,” or’ Mexican, has been for 
years the standard currency of the. 
Treaty Ports, and most of the rest of 
China. It formerly had a reasonably 
fixed value with reference to the 
“tael.” which is a standard of value 
and not a coin; and it maintained all 
along the China coast and even in 
the interior a fairly permanent rela- 
tion to the American dollar and to 
sterling, the rate being about $1.80 
Mex., for $1 gold. The designation 
arose from the fact that it was the 
coin introduced into China by the 
Spanish priests. replacing the fan- 
tastic and many-shaped currency 
which had done duty in the country 
for thousands of years. 

Early Coinage 

There are in many collections in 
China some of the first of the Mexi- 
can dollars, bearing the names and 
bas-reliefs of Spanish kings. ‘Tus 
factor of currency, the first of silver 
ever to be used in China so far as 
known, was soon adopted by tne 
monarchy. About 1870, when Ametl- 
ican interest in the Orient was be- 
coming keen, and many from the 
United States were taking up p-’- 
manent residences in China, the 


introduce what was called a “trade 
dollar,” and to establish it as tae 
principal factor of exchange. But 
the Chinese were suspicious and the 
attempt was a failure. 

In point of fact, the entire history 
of Chinese currency is keenly inter- 
esting, and the specimens of early 
coinage, dating as far back as 1000 
years B. C., are remarkable, being in 
the form of knives, daggers, keys ari 
all sorts of objects, some weighing as 
much as half a pound. The material 
was usually brass or copper; and th? 
smaller coins with holes in the cen- 
ter were strung together, each string 
having its fixed value, somewhat as 
the Indian “‘wampum.” 

Many Mints 


The Chinesé Mexican dollar just 


, 
day’s finance, although during the 


war, in the Azores, there was in 
“weak money” and “strong money,” 
the former being the currency coined 
in the islands and the latter that 
from Portugal. In Shanghai the 
‘Mexican dollar today stands at about 
55 cents gold. Tomorrow it may be a 
cent or two more, or it may be less. 
Each day’s rate is posted at the in- 
numerable money changers’ shops 
which abound in the Internaticnal 
Settlement. This rate refers to the 
silver dollar, whether it emanates 
from Peking or from any other 
province. 

. But when you come to change that 
dollar into smaller coinage you find 
yourself in a strange predicament. 
For the dollar, about the size of the 
American dollar but containing much 
less pure metal, is “big money,” not 
only in size, but in value. It changes 
for about six of the small 20-cent 
pieces and a whole handful of large 
copper “cents.” If you are purchas- 
ing anything of less value than a 
dollar it is necessary to inform 
yourself whether the price is in “big 
money” or “small money.” Twenty 
cents “small money” is a 20-cent 
piece; 20 cents “big money” is a 20- 
cent piece and anywhere from 10 to 
30 coppers, according to the day’s 
rate of exchange. 

The coppers seem to have a value 
of about one-quarter of a cent -gold, 
though they are twice as large as a 
United States penny. One soon ac- 
quires about a pound of them, and 
then begins to wonder why they 
exist anyway. This is something no 
one can explain. Like other things 
in China, they do exist, and there is 
nothing more to be said. For tram 
fare alone are they of any value; 
and few Europeans ride in trams in 
Shanghai, with thousands of ’rikshas 
available at 25 cents gold an hour. 


* Moreover, at least half of the cop- 


pers and a large proportion of the 
20-cent pieces are said to be spuri- 
ous. But the Oriental’s philosophy is 
more or less that of David Harum, 
that if counterfeits go on circulating 
no one is the worse. However, even 
in Shanghai, there is much ringing 
of coins on counters and curbs, and 
many savage bites into them ere 
they are accepted. 


“WOOLEN MILLS” CO. 
MUST CHANGE NAME 


WASHINGTON, June 12 (*)—The 
Minneapolis Woolen Mills Company 
Inc. of Minneapolis has been or- 
dered by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to eliminate from its trade name 
and advertising any use of the 
words “Woolen” and “Mills” which 
would indicate that it actually 
owned and operated mills. 

While the: company was found to 
have manufactured approximately 
25 per cent of the products it sold 
up to March, 1922, it then sold. its 
manufacturing plant and, the an- 
nouncement said, has not since had 
any direct or indirect connection 
with a mill. 


circulation what was known as/| 


Pacord ory 
he e oS Sunny fTours” 0 


Birmingham, Ala. 

Special Correspondence 
STAR, at the head of her own 
company, was touring’ the 


southern states, where she was | 
well known and appreciated. To be- | 


guile the tedium of one-night stands, 


Alabama squirrel. 

How he came to be captured and 
made to go a-traveling is not known, 
but solemn-eyed and mischievous, he 
soon became the pet and “touchstone” 
of the entire group of players. He 
made marauding expeditions into the 
grease paints of the men’s tables, 
hazardous detours into the cobwebby, 
delicate laces of the ladies’ gar- 
ments; but his advent into the dress- 
ing-rooms of the actors. both male 
and female, was always hailed with 
much merriment and hilarity. Many 
a time he was rescued, amid shrieks 
of laughter, out of what must have 
seemed to him a very treacherous 
quagmire of some sort, but was in 
reality only a Luge jar of cold cream. 


“On this particular day, in making 
a hurried jump between towns, the 
members of the company scrambled 
hurriedly aboard the train and it 
was not until some time after it had 
started that the star suddenly missed 
her little pet. She immediately gave 


the alarm. Erelong everyone was | 


making a hurried search through his 
or her belongings in an effort to lo- 
cate the now doubly precious squir- 
rel—but with no squirrel anywhere 
in sight! 

The conductor appeared on the 
scene, baggage was being lifted down 
from the upper racks, seats were be- 
ing overturned Finally, willy-nilly, 
the search was abandoned and, so- 
bered and sorrowful, the company 
was beginning to think of the next 
stop with no cheery little squirrel to 
enliven the ofttimes tedious lapses 
between cues. 

Suddenly one of the younger mem- 
bers of the cast saw the star’s brown 
pony coat—hanging negligently over 
the back of her seat—performing 
some curious antics all by itself. She 
watched it intently for a few mo- 
ments, then rose hastily and walked 
toward it. 


now is issued not only by the Gov- 
ernment in Peking, 
Canton, and the provincial govern- 


but by that in} 


; 


ments of a dozen paris of the vast | 
country. Each bears the facsimile of | 


a different offical. 
with Chinese characters only, and 


man, who is in command of the mil- 


Plarca, making the tour of the Med-. 
iterranean by way of Beirut, sdenpaee 
Italy and Spain. 
Plays at Comédie Francaise 

Every year the Comédie Francaise. 


the performances it has given. From 
this list we may discover the charac- 
ter of French classical taste. In 1925 
the actors gave 580 representations 
—496 times at the Comédie and 84 
times in the provinces and abroad. 
Very few new pieces were mounted. 
There was La Nuit des Amants by 


Maurice Rostand, probably the most 
genuine French. poet; and Robert et 
Marianne by Paul Géraldy, the most | 
delicate of the French dramatists. 

There was also, it if true, a little one- | 
act play in verse by Tristan Bernard, 

the humorous writer, and a dialogue- | 
poem’ by Jean Sarment, the most 
promising of the younger men. That | 
is all. But it is held by many people | 
that it is not the business of the 

Comédie Francaise to produce new 
pieces but to be a sort of museum 
of tried and tested works. In ad- 
dition the Comédie placed in its rep- 
ertoire, “Hedda Gabler” of Ibsen. 
There was a revival of several of the 
charming pieces of Alfred de Musset. 
Such classical plays as “Britannicus”’ 
and “Phédre” were freshly mounted. 
Perhaps the principal event was the 
restoration to the reeprtoire of ‘‘Les 
Corbeaux” by Henri Becque who, 
though apparently not yet winning 
popular appreciation, is unquestion- 
ably the greatest French writer for 
the theater of the past half century. 
It is extraordinary that his works, 

which have inspired all the younger 
school, should seldom have been pro- 
duced during the past generation. 

Moliére was played 104 times; Racine 
32 times; Corneille 18 times; Mari- 
vaux 13 times; Reginard 10 times, 
and Beaumarchais six times. Victor 
Hugo had 14 representations. Those 
writers of the modern comedy, Emile 
Augier and Dumas fils, were played 
16 and 21 times respectively. Henry 
Bataille, Octave Mirbeau and Jules 
Renard figured in the program, while 
four pieces of Georges de Porto- 
Riche and five pieces of Robert de 
Flers and G. de Caillavet were also 
played. Maurice Donnay, who is still 
popular, obtained 31 representations 
with “La Reprise” and Pierre Wolff 
and Henri Lavedan have pieces 
which are reproduced from time to 
time. Eugéne-Brieux, the dramatist 
of social problems, also belongs to 
the Maison; and Georges Courteline, 

whom many people regard as the 
greatest comic. writer of modern 
times, was not neglected. There were 
a few representations of plays of 
Sacha Guitry and Francois de Curel 
and Maurice Maeterlinck. Le Carna- 
val des Enfants by Saint-Georges de 
Bouhélier, which is certainly the 

most admirable French attempt at 
realism on the stage, was given only 

twice, and the Tombeau Sous 1’Arc 

de Triomphe by Raynal, which was | 
bitterly. criticized because it. satir- 

ised the stay-at-home warriors and | 
nearly caused a riot; was given only 


three times. 


the State Theater, draws up a list of | 


others hawe the name of the province | 


lished -himself in history as the | 
sponsor of a silver dollar, if in no: 
other way. All this, of course, 
creates no end of complication, 
especially as the rate of exchange | 
on gold or on sterling varies daily. 

One arrives in Hong Kong to find 


gold. If he goes to Canton he“finds | 


Some are adorned | 


| 


itary aviation of northern Africa, | in English. Every ruler who has’) 
»will fly from Casablanca to Casa-- tried to govefn in China has estab- | 


| 


~ 


| 


| 


the local dollar worth about 58 cents\, 


i 


there another kind of dollar, worth : 


at present about 42 cents, but nego- ; 
tiable only in the native city, and not | 
acceptable in the foreign concession | 
shops, where Hong Kong money is, 


demanded. Moreover, Canton is full | 
of spurious coins, the Chinese, in 


their clever workmanship, being very | 
‘adept at counterfeiting. The keen- | 
‘ness of the most humble coolie at 
| detecting such is astonishing. Hand 
him a coin and he first rings it upon 
‘the pavemtnt, then gives it a vicious | 
| bite, and-probably hands it back to | 
'you. Sometimes it is necessary to | 


| tender your ’riksha man half a dozen | 


before he will accept one; and you 
| may be sure he is. right. 
“Big” and “Small” Money 


Then in Shanghai another compli- 
cation besets. you, that of “big 
money” and “small money.” This 
seems to be something new in the 
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SAVINGS BANKS, 
PASADENA 


Offers you a.complete, efficient and 
understanding banking service 
COLORADO AT MARENGO 


The Christian Science 
Benevolent: Association 


SANA TORIUM 


- 
910 Boylston Street, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass. 


A temporary home for those 
under Chris‘ian Science treat- 
ment and a _ resort where 
Christian Scientists may go and 
recruit. Staff. of nurses and 
attendants available when this 
assistance is needed. 


Address correspondence regarding 


admittance and requests for appli- 

— blanks to: The Christian 

Science Benevolent Association, 206 
Massachusetts Ave., Boston 17, 


CirizenS 


Summertime Hours 


'celed the two weeks’ rent, 
she adopted as an honorary mem-| following week's also, to enable her 
ber of her company a tiny, frisky | tenant. as she said, 


On approaching the coat, 


she turned it quickly Inside out and 
there—O, negligent little-star! O, 
blissful little squirrel!—snuggled 
comfortably in a tiny aperture of 
a rip in the sleeve lining, was the 
much-sought squirrel, his huge 
brown, wonder-filled eyes, wholly 
innocent of intended mischief, gaz- 
ing trustfully forth upon his kindly- 
intentioned hunters. 

Needless to say, everyone was de- 
lighted, everyone thanked everyone 
else: but the star had had enough 
of squirrel. Then and there she de- 
cided to part with her little charge, 
and it is recorded to her great sense 
of kindness that she waited until the 
company worked its way back to 
Alabama, befvre turning the mite 
loose in his native woods. 
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FARMERS’ WIVES - 
10 BE ENLISTED 


Farm Bureaus Seek to Or- 
ganize “Silent Partners” 
for Better Economies 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

CHICAGO, June 12—The farmer’s 
partner, who not only cooks and 
manages the household, but in most 
cases actually shares the business 
responsibility of the farm, is being 
urged to step into her rightful place 
in organization work by the Ameri- 
Farm Bureau Federation here. 


URING 
strike, a landlady here real-| The federation has appointed Mrs. 


ized that the income of a fam- 


ily in her furnished flat automati- 
cally ceased during’the strike, though 
the man was not a striker. 

At the end of the fortnight’s stop- 
page she went to the man and can- 
and the 


“to get straight.” 
The envelope she had with her 


when she went for the interview had 
looked to the worried man like a| 
week’s notice. It contained, how- | 
ever, a £5 note for the wife, who 
had a new baby. 


GERMANS PROTEST 
AMERICAN ACTIVITIES) 


ee -stit— ee 


BERLIN, June 12 (P)—The League | 
of German Industrialists has issued | 
a protest against the activities of 


the American customs attachés in 
Germany. They say the agents de- 
mand access to books, correspond- 
ence and production costs on the 
threat that the firms will be pre- 
vented from exporting to the United 
States if the information is refused. 
The Berlin office of the United 
States customs points out that this 
activity is aimed only at protecting 
American revenue, and that the same 


. system is employed by Canadian and 


Australian in the United 


Staies. 


agents 


| fully 


W. L. MELLON GETS 
REPUBLICAN POST, 


—_— —_——— 


PHILADELPHIA, June 12 (#) — 
William L. Mellon of Pittsburgh, 
nephew of the Secretary of the 


Treasury, was elected chairman of 
the Republican State Committee to- 
day in succession to W. Harry 
Baker of Harrisburg. 

Mr, Baker was elected secretary, 
a position he held for years before | 
he was elevated to the chairmanship, | 
four years ago. 

A last-minute agreement to avoid | 
any “situations” and so go into the 
fall campaign with a united front, 
resulted in the election of Mr. Mellon 
to _the chairmanship. 


| here, 


Charles W. Sewell of Otterbein, Ind., 
as the first field secretary of its 


home and community department, 
and Mrs. Sewell is now at work. 

“I am trying to interest the farm 
women in the affairs of the organi- 
zation as it relates to better eco- 
nomics in agriculture, for this in 
turn is reflected in home and com- 
munity life,” Mrs. Sewell said in an 
interview here. “It is impossible to 
think of fine houses with poor farms, 
Why, the farm bureau is really 
organized to support the home and 
community department!” 

Because the work of men and 
women on farms and in farm homes 
is so closely related, men and women 
must work together to solve success- 
larger organization problems, 
Sewell declared, pointing out 
trend toward such part- 


Mrs. 
a general 
nership. 

“Many states have men and women 
working together in the: home and 
community departments. Some have 
women as vice-presidents of the 
state farm bureau,” she continued. 
“Tl think the farmer more than other 
men recognizes—is forced to recog- 
nize—the efforts of his wife as a 
business partner.” 

Mrs. Sewell is proud that she is 
herself a “dirt farmer.” The title she 
would prefer to write. after her 
name is “a farmer's wife from In- 
diana.” she said. If she could have 
two titles, she would write as a 
second “grandma,” she added with a 
smile. She regards her work ap an 


-organizer merely as an extension of 


her work as a farmer's. wife. 

As the next step in mobilizing 
farm women for organization work, 
a conference of mid-west states is 
planned for the early part of August 
here. It is expected to call together 
presidents and secretaries of farm 
bureaus, as well as chairmen of 
home and community service de- 
partments, ‘Mrs. Sewell said. 


BUSINESS CLUBS ELECT 

PEORIA, Ill, June 12 (4)—How- 
‘ard I. North, Camden, N. J., was 
elected president of the American 
Business Clubs at the concluding 
session of the annual convention 
The 1927 convention will be 
held at Buffalo. 
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of Lasting Delight 


Perhaps you, too, will find contentment at Allen’s Harbor 
—on a golden beach with the ocean beyond. And to enhance 
each Summer moment of pleasure, your home—like those 


of others around you—will nestle among shading pines, and 


face the water. 


i If it’s just fun you seek, there’s every sport of the land and 
sea, on Cape Cod. The smoothest of motor roads bring 
each attraction almost next door. 


! Until you know Cape Cod, you cannot realize how bounti- 
ful are the resources of New England for vacation-time 
pleasure. Until you know Harwichport—you cannot know 


the Cape. 
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- Massachusetts 


BACk Bay 3827 


You ll enjoy a visit to Allen’s Harbor—it’s but a pleasant 
forenoon's drive to Boston. 


Cape Cod Real Estate Trust 


HARWICHPORT, MASS. 
833 Park Square Building, Boston 
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RBOR 


THAT the character 
and beauty of Allen's 
Harbor may be per- 
petual—adequate re- 
strictions have been 
established, and are 


adhered to rigidly. 
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Miaskoviky’s 


Latest Works 


By VICTOR BELAIEV 


Moscow, April 25 

T A TIME when the tendency 
A« Europe is toward ‘“objec- 
tive” and “anti-romantic” mu- 

sic, Russian composers continue to 
follow the tradition which seems to 
be inborn in Russian art. The real- 
ism of Moussorgsky: as well’ as the 
romanticism of Tchaikovsky, which 
reached its height in his “Pathetic,” 
are known everywhere. In ecstasy 


both are surpassed by Scriabin. 
Prokofieff’s works are penetrated by 
Russian character, too. Even the 
most “ascetic” compositions by Stra- 
vinsky, those of the latest period of 
his creative activity, are not free 
from the national trait, notwithstand- 
ing their classical objectivism. 

The inherited tendencies of every 
Russian composer are deepened for 
the contemporary composer by the 
experiences of the revolution, which 
in one way was a blow to the Rus- 
sian musical character and in an- 
other sense intensified it in many 
respects. No contemporary Russian 
composers—not excluding even the 
youngest, still in the period of the 
formation of their talent—are free 
from certain tendencies in their 
creative activity. The very condi- 
tions of life in contemporary Russia, 
with her vast steppes, her undevel- 
oped industries and slow tempo of 
existence—give birth to the Russian 
musical character and provide favor- 
able conditions for its existence and 
development, in connection with the 
' general capacity of the Russian for 
deep and introspective thought. The 
revolution has. brought many 
changes, but the end of Russian mu- 
sical romanticism is not yet. 


Miaskoysky as Leader 

One of the most complete repre- 
sentatives of the contemporary Rus- 
sian musical character is Nicholas 
Miaskovsky, who has concentrated in 
his works its purest essence and at 
the same time has subordinated it to 
the demands of the present time. He 
has not remained behind the stormy 
and rapid stream of contemporary 
_ music as, for instance, Nicholas Medt- 
ner and others have done. Thanks to 
this, he is a leader of Russian music. 

Of his latest symphonies the most 
popular as yet is the Fifth, known in 


the United States by the recent per- 
formarces in Philadelphia and New 
York under Stokowsky, and in Chi- 
cago under Stock. This symphony is, 
nevertheless, not the most'repre- 
sentative of Miaskovsky, because, like 
his Cello Sonata, it must be consid- 
ered rather as a “rest” during the 
composer’s creative search, than as 
the real goal. This symphony differs 
from other Miaskovsky compositions 
by a calm and serene manner (pro- 
ceeding from its “pastoral” and “lul- 
laby” elements) which is neverthe- 
less deep and original enough to fur- 
nish this work with power. 

Recently Middle Europe (Prague 
and Vienna only as yet) has become 
acquainted with the most monumental 
composition of Miaskovsky—his Sixth 
Symphony (choral in its last move- 
ment). This works differs much from 
the Fifth Symphony and is peculiar 
to Miaskovsky in the extreme tension 
of its music. The premiére of this 
symphony in Moscow evoked a com- 
parison from those remembering the 
premiére of Tchaikovsky’s Sixth. And 
surely, this comparison is quite natu- 
ral, though it must be limited to the 
inward likeness between these sym- 
phonies, and not extended to outward 
_ details. Being saturated with drama 
not less than the Sixth of Tchaikov- 
Sky, Miaskovsky’s Sixth yields to it in 
beauty. The deficiency of beauty is 
reflected particularly in the slow 
movement of Miaskovsky’s symphony. 
But this symphony has a Scherzo and 
a Finale of great dramatic power, 
unusually concentrated and at the 
same time unusually impressive. The 
Scherzo is an underground rumbling, 
preceding the tremendous eruption of 
a yolcano. The Finale is a colossal 
picture of a struggle, heroism and 
sacrifice, ending with reconciliation 
and peace. There is in this Finale 
not the pathos of the personal trag- 
edy as we see it in the Sixth Sym- 
phony by Tchaikovsky, but the objec- 
tive regard of the tragical in general, 
in that aspect which may be experi- 


Song, Sweet Silent Prayer, 50c 
(Set to music, “Sweet Hour of Prayer’’) 
By LILLIAN BARKER DURKEE 

“Sweet silent prayer, sweet silent prayer, 
Thou art the shining angel stair, 
Where thought climbs up to God, and then 
Brings back his blessings unto men."’ 
Ask your dealer or by mail. 
Los Angeles Music Publishing Co. 
°520 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Spend Your Piano - 
| Dollars Wisely! 


Manufacturers of high-grade 
pianos can buy any other piano 
action for less than must be asked 
for the Wessell, Nickel & Gross ac- 
tion. The fact that leading Amer- 


“period, 


enced and recognized only in times 
of the greatest stress. 

Miaskovsky’s Seventh Symphony,. 
besides its performances in Russia, 
has already had its Prague and Win- 
terthur ‘(Switzerland) premiéres. 
Composed together with the Sixth 
Symphony, it touches different ex- 
periences. The composer reflects in 
it on the entire chain of the events 
of a human life and the surrounding 
phenomena. There is no doubt that 
this symphony eventually will be 
considered one of the most important 
of Miaskovsky’s works. But, in the 
meantime, it is not yet thoroughly 
assimilated by audiences. In elegance 
and mastery of its writing, and ex- 
quisiteness of the solution of har- 
monic. and coloristic problems, it 
surpasses even the Sixth Symphony, 
though giving way to it in its pro- 
portions (there are only two small 
movements, played without interval) 
and is in essence a symphony of 
fine and intimate feeling. Its re- 
markable “lullaby” theme and its in- 
genious waltz-scherzo are among the 
happiest inspirations of the com- 
poser. 


The Eighth Symphony 


Recently completed and till now 
unperformed, Miaskovsky’s Eighth 
Symphony (the United States pre- 
miére of which has .been promised 
by the composer to Walter Dam- 
rosch), brings us back to the tenden- 
cies of the so-called “new Russian 
school.” These tendencies are ex- 
pressed here in the fact and manner 
of the employment of national tunes, 
Russian and Eastern. The slow move- 
ment supplies us with an astonishing 
treatment of a remarkably beautiful 
and expressive Turkestan melody. 
Russian music in general is famous 
for its Eastern themes and Eastern 
color. This has become a specialty, 
and there has even been worked out 
a special stencil for the composition 
of Russian Eastern music, a little 
sarcastically named sometimes ‘“Pe- 
tersburg East”; i. e., an East the 
ethnographic originality of which 
may be doubted. In his treatment of 
the Turkestan melody, Miaskovsky 
departs from the stencils of the 
“Petersburg East” and treats his 
theme with great originality and fine 
color. For the rest, the Eighth Sym- 
phony of Miaskovsky is closely re- 
lated to his Sixth Symphony, differ- 
ing from it by the greater “classic- 
ism” of form and more “objective” 
style. 

To be thoroughly understood by 
the audience, the compositions of 
new composers must be, after all, | 
precisely understood by interpreters. ' 
We know how great a part Artur/| 
Nikisch played in the matter of| 
spreading Tchaikovsky’s works. In| 
more recent times Albert Coates has | 
played the important réle of intro-' 
ducing to the world the operas of the 
‘new Russian school” and the works 
of Scriabin. Igor Stravinsky has his | 
affectionate admirers and excellent 
interpreters who know his inten- 
tions. Serge Prokofieff himself is a 
fine performer of his own composi- 
tions. 


Miaskovsky as yet has no real in- 
terpreter of his symphonic works 
who can show all the depth of their 
contents, extremely original and 
therefore extremely difficult of in- 
terpretation. As Mahler would be 
absolutely incomprehensible without 
good interpretation and without the 
respect with which the performances 
of his works in Germany and Austria 


| 
? 


less, still does not make him wholly 
acceptable outside Germany and Aus- 
tria), so the works of Miaskovsky 
can live their real life of art only in 
the atmosphere of unusually deep 
and serious performance which must 
not be in the least self-complacent. 


The Fourth Piano Sonata 


The coming Festival of the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary 
Music in Zurich includes in its pro- 
gram the Fourth Pianoforte Sonata 
by Miaskovsky, in which he departs 
from the methods underlined by him 
in the composition of his three first 
sonatas. The new Miaskovsky sonata 
transfers his thought to other direc- 
tions—directions somewhat related 
to the tendencies of his Highth Sym- 
phony but turned'toward the use of 
the classical methods of :composition. 
In this respect Miaskovsky’s fourth 
sonata is the work of a transition 
the significance of which 


are accompanied (which, neverthe- | 


cannot be precisely defined at the 
present time. There is in its first 
movement a contact with Beethoven. 
Its second movement is a magnificent 
sarabanda. And its third movement 
is a toccata. There is in this work 
undoubtedly that which puts it in 
touch with’ the general European 
contemporary tendencies toward “ob- 
jective” and “classical” music. But 
at the same time there is in it some- 
thing that removes it from these con- 
temporary tendencies. This ‘‘some- 
thing,” perhaps, is the peculiar Rus- 
sian character which Miaskovsky 
cannot as yet deny without denying 
himself. 


Chaliapin at Covent Garden 


_ + 


By HERMAN KLEIN 


London, June 1 

N THE far-reaching and fascinat- 
| ing records of Italian opera, as 

carried on for upward of two 
centuries in this city, it would be 
difficult to, fiud a parallel for the 
strange, romaniic career of Feodor 
Ivanovitch Chaliapin. He _ stands 
among his fellow-artists a figure 
apart, much as Paganini must have 
stood among instrumentalists—cer- 


Castelnuovo's “Mandragola” 


By ALFREDO CASELLA 


Venice, May 20 

N THE musical product of the 

Italian school, the work of Mario 

Castelnuovo-Tedesco has always 
been distinguished by a rather spe- 
cial character. While the best music 
of the new Italian composers is 
characterized by a frank return to 
the classical forms and by an ex- 
pressive clarity increasingly linear 
and synthetic, Castelnuovo has never 
ceased to evince a profound attach- 
ment for the romantic outlook and 
style. In his case, it is decidedly not 
a question of any sort of iniitation 
of his great models, but simply of 
a rather close affinity that binds his 
art to the musical production of the 
nineteenth century. : 

This aftinity is shown in a style 
made up of delicate flowing melodies, 
of rhythms more feminine than 
heroic, and of harmonies that always 
tend to establish a musical atmo- 
sphere rather than underline a short, 
clear and concise tale, 

“Mandragola” preserves and per- 
haps accentuates all the essential 
characteristics of its author’s music. 
The libretto is taken from one of 
the masterpieces of the Italian thea- 


ter, the comedy of Niccold Machia-' 


velli, who liked to devote to belles- 
lettres the little leisure that ‘his 
office of secretary-general to the 
Florentine Republic left him. How- 
ever amusing in places this comedy 
may be, its action today seems 
extraordinarily slow. The libretto is 


spoken rather than acted. And, in 
fact, the episodes take place more 
often in the literary dialogue of the 
actors than in dramatic events. 
Once the faults of the libretto are 
cited, we shall be able to see that the 
music also presents the same imper- 
fections. Faced with the two big ten- 
dencies about which 
drama has been arguing for a cen- 
tury~-that is, one that concentrates 
the music into essential episodes, 
leaving elsewhere nothing but the 
spoken word; and the other, which 


Castelnuovo chose the second, and 


Which might, in 
terms, be called “de premier plan.” It 
must be admitted that.the balance 
between the voice and the orchestra 
is admirable throughout the whole 
opera. 


final effect is thereby weakened. 
Prologue Is Best 


tailed analysis of the work, but one 


are the 


parts in which Castelnuovo has most 


nearly achieved his aim, are, without 


question, those of a lyrical or a witty 
flavor. It is for this reason that the 
Prologue, built on a beautiful orches- 
tral “canvas” and rich in melody at 
once serene and comic, is the best 
page of the work. Here, the harmony 
between the words and the music is 
perfect. And the melodic line attains 
such freedom of expression that it 
dominates the whole yolume of or- 
chestral sound ,and in itself would 
suffice:to prove the rare natural gifts 
of the yonng Tuscan master. 

The comic réles suffer from a cer- 
tain uniformity. Castelnuovo has not 
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The KENSINGTON LUNCH 


Southern Style $1.00 Plate 
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SWENBECK’S PARK CAFE 
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But it must also be recog- | 
nized that too often certain vocal ef- . 
fects, based largely on the delicacy | 
of Machiavelli’s language, lose their | 
efficacy in a big theater, and that the | 


1420 Massachusetts Avenue 
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|succeeded in drawing the different 


characters of his people vigorously 
enough. Their actions and words re- 
quire a variety of accents,: a rhyth- 
mic energy, a clarity and indepen- 
dence in the melodic line which are 
too often missing in the music of 
“Mandragola.” And above all there 
should be a perfect fusion between 
each musical episode and its poetic 
equivalent, so that the former might 
start, develop and terminate at pre- 
cisely the same time as the start, de- 
velopment and termination of the lat- 
ter. “a 

It must, however, always be added 
that the intelligence and sensibility 
of the musician are constantly on the 
alert. And even in the less successful 
episodes, the constructive ability and 
clever manipulation of Castelnuovo’s 
sonorous language hoid and rivet the 
audience’s attention until the scene 
where the musician’s temperament 
eventually finds its best medium: the 
nocturne of the third act and the love 
duet that runs through it. Here 
Castelnuovo says very lovely things 
with great simplicity, and his emo- 
tion is expressed in clear, glowing 
melodies, surrounded with delicious, 
flowing decoration. Thus, when, after 


‘the mistaken capture of Callimaco, 


the stage is empty, and the voices of 
the night are heard in the distance, 
the nocturnal rondo and the song of 
lovers in the spring night establish 
positively an atmosphera of incanta- 
tion in which is set quite naturally a 
sweet and gentle vision of life. The 


‘love duet between Callimaco and Lu- 
|crezia therefore dies away in the 
| happiest surroundings possible. The 
'voices.of the two lovers sing with 
i sureness 


| Sinister disappears altogether from 
the musical | 


and serenity. And _ the 
the horizon of the comedy, which is 


henceforth devoted to tender ecstasy. 


Idiom Specifically Italian 


A far as the musical language of 
“Mandragola” is concerned, one 


y ; must acknowledge that its idiom is 
upholds the musical continuity and - 
unbroken illustration of the action— | 


specifically Italian. Not only does 
the melody present all the .essen- 


tial characteristics of Italian musi- 
' proceeded to construct a vocal com- | 
edy in which melody constantly de-— 
_volves into recitative, and in which 
. the orchestra persists in a language 
cinematographic | 


cal phraseology, but the rhythm and 
harmony, too, conform absolutely to 
all the Italian post-romantie tradi- 
tions. But one thing is particularly 
remarkable, the frequent adoption of 
popular Tuscan “mélismes,” which, 
by their spacious and wide cadences 
and their languorous and quiet rite- 


_nutos, give the whole comedy the 


scent of earth and the freshness of 
damp grass, greatly increasing the 
poetry of certain of these musital 
pages. 

“Mandragola” occupies a place 
apart in modern Italian music. It 
represents a peculiar,” independent 


; ; ' theatrical type, a variety of opera 
It is needless to give here a de-— 


certainly more conservative than 


revolutionary, and a kind of stage 
must mention those incidents which | 
most successful from the) 
point of view, of the stage and in' 
Which the music is most eloquently | 
expressed. And—given that the work | 
is comic-sentimental in character— | 
it must straightway be said that the | 
‘is only too rarely met with among 


art which draws its melodic life 
from regional sources. But, taken as 
a whole, this work constitutes none 
the less—in spite of its faults and 
inexperience—an attempt (and often 
even a realization) at an integral 
and disinterested stage art such as 


all the novelties which the Italian 
theaters put on every season, 


tainly among violinists—100 years 
ago, when, as Fétis tells us, he 
“threw the population of Vienna into 
a paroxysm of enthusiasm” at his 
first concert ticre. Unlike Adelina 
Patti, a girl of 18 with a long life 
before her when, in 1861, she made 
the most bril:iant début ever wit- 
nessed at Covent Garden, Chaliapin 
has just sung for the first time at 
that historic house with his scarcely 
less remarkable career of 35 years— 
behind him. He had previously sung 
at Drury Laiie in 1913 during the 
Russian season given by the late Sir 
Joseph Beecham; otherwise the 
younger generation here had never 
heard him in opera, but only in the 
picturesque and curiously “intimate” 
recital which he has occasionally 
given at the Albert Hall. 


So far it has been made abundantly 
clear that the popularity of the con- 
cert artist is equalled in London by 
his drawiug power as an opera sin- 
ger; for notwicustanding 50 per cent 
higher prices, the house has been 
filled to capacity on each of the two 
occasions that he has appeared. Com- 
ing, in fact, immediately after a fort- 
night of crowded audiences for the 
Wagner performances, they have 
helped to afford evidence of a greater 
prosperity than Covent Garden has 
experienced in midseason for many a 
year, and to this may be added other 
welcome omens of social brilliancy 
(such as the unexpected visit of the 
King and Queen to hear “La Bohéme”’ 
on Whit-Monday) that seem to justify 
the rosy anticipations of the London 
Opera syndicate. 

Heard as Mefistofele 

Boito’s “Mefistofele” was the work 
wherein Chaliapin elected to make 
his “rentrée.” He had never sung 
in it here before; the present writer 
retains a vivid recollection of his 
performance in the same réle on his 
début at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, some 18 years ago, 
and, no matter how opinions may 
differ concerning the precise merits 
of Boito’s masterpiece, there can be 
none as to the place that the part of 
Mefistofele holds in the Russian 
bass’s somewhat limited operatic 
repertoire. In a word, it remains the 
most picturesque and impressive of 
his more serious assumptions, not 
excepting even Boris Godounoff, 
which, if the finest, because the most 
tragic and pathetic, in his gallery of 
native Russian characters, is unques- 
tionably inferior to his Mefistofele 
in breadth and strength of outline, as 
well as forcefulness and originality 
of treatment. Chaliapin remains, 
moreover, despite a falling-off in, the 
freshness and beauty of his organ, 
the greatest iiving Mefistofele since 
Nannetti, the superb Italian basso 
whom Boito seiected and sent to 
England to fill the part when his 
opera was first mounted at Her 
Majesty’s Theater in 1880. The mem- 
orable performance (which the pres- 
ent writer also had the good fortune 
to hear) was made further remark- 
able by the “concours” of three other 
famous artists, to wit, Christine Nils- 
son (Margherita and Helen of Troy), 
‘Trebelli (Macta and Pantalis), and 
Italo Campanini (#aust), while Sir 
Michael] Costa was the conductor. It 
was 11 years after that when Chalia- 
pin made his first appearance in the 
character at La Scala, creating such 
a furore that tue public demand to 
hear him in it was not exhausted by 
10 successive representations. 


A very different personage was the | 


Chaliapin whom we saw a night or 
two later in “The Barber of Seville.” 


Saw rather than heard seems to be, 


the fitting verb; for here the singer 
becomes totally submerged beneath 
the complex details of an astonishing 
histrionic tour de force. The achieve- 
ment itself hardly calls for descrip- 
tion now, having quite recently won 
admiration in many citivs of the 
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United States. But to the London 
public it came as a complete novelty. 


and proved a delightfully refreshing | 


if incredibly exaggerated portrayal 
of a character that seems puculiarly 
liable to this diverting sort of mis- 
interpretation. A comparative study 
of the two Don Basilios—Mozart’s 
and Rossini’s—we have had at Covent 
Garden this season would yield some 
interesting points: why, for instance, 
the earlier Basilio who teaches Ro- 
sina singing should become metamor- 
phosed into the youthful mischief- 
maker (as embodied Dy Albert Reiss) 
who subsequently makes trouble in 
the household of Almaviva’s spouse? 
Yet both of them derive from Beau- 
marchais, and the author has de- 
scribed them in his own fashion. The 
Don Bazile of “Le Barbier de Séville” 
is “organiste, maitre & chanter de 
Rosine: chapeau noir rabattu, sou- 
tanelle et long manteau, sans fraise 
ni manchette”’; while he of “Le 
Mariage de Figaro” is endowed with 
“caractére etgvétement connue dans 
‘Le Barbier de Séville;’ il n’est ici 
qu’un role secondaire.” Not a word, 
of course, about the differences of 
age being reversed. 


De Reszke and Chaliapin 
At the same time Chaliapin only 
does on broader lines, and with an 
infinity of more. subtle “business,” 


what Edouard de Reszke did with 
equal success before him—with far 
greater, indeed, from a purely vocal 
standpoint. Edouard de Reszke made 
Don Basilio—what he made Iris 
Leporello—a clumsy, boorish, comic 
personage, and developed, without 
positively inventing, most of the 
amusing features associated with the 
acting of the part. Chaliapin has not 
only seized upon these traditions, 
but has gone much further—by his 
extraordinary make-up, his clever 
facial, play, his graphic gesticula- 
tion, his act of petty larceny in 
emptying into a handy scrap of 
paper the snuff-box of Don Bartolo 
at the moment when the latter 
stands “immobile’—to accentuate 
the meanness of Basilio’s nature. 
Whether he has found his model, as 
some critics here are inclined to 
think, in Russia rather than in spain 
or Italy is not really relevant to the 
question. The character is supposed 
to have far more in common with 
music than religion, and out of it 
Chaliapin has evolved a type that 
seems to be in harmony with the 
conception of Beaumarchais. That 
fact may excuse even wilder exag- 
gerations than he has yet been found 
guilty of. 


As a whole the opera was better 
acted than it was sung. The Italian 
artists were rather ponderous in 
everything but their recitative, 
where they completely outshone 
their German colleagues of “Le 
Nozze.” We had a presumably Span- 
ish Rosina in Mercedes Capsir, a 
newcomer, who displayed notably 
agile powers and a metallic, timbre 
of voice; and an American débutant 
in Mr. Charles Hackett, whose work 
as Almaviva, if lacking in charm, 
was marked by fluency and skill. A 
new conductor, Vincenzo Bellezza, 
won favorable opinions. 


America and Musical. Art 


By WINTHROP P. TRYON 


New York, June 10 

OOD vocal music by British and 
a American composers can eas- 
ily be found, Lawrence Tib- 

bett, the baritone, once told me; but 
good English texts in songs of Brit- 
ish and American origin belong 
somewhat in the realm of discovery. 
He made the point that composers) 
are inclined to choose poetry that is| 
abstruse, rather than that which is | 
simple. He held that much glorious 
American verse has been neglected, 
and he mentioned Poe and Whitman 


as poets. who are too much ignored 
by song writers. He insisted that it 
is a mistake for a composer to pro- 
pound literary matter that the ma- 
jority of listeners would need a dic- 
tionary to understand, or would have 
to study at leisure in print, in order 
to construe. He explained that an 
artist, after all, performs for the 
benefit of an audience; and he de- 
clared that direct language and 
plain grammatical structure are the 
only practical things. 

Not that he defended triviality. In- 
deed, he said that composers are 
commonly too eager to set love Lyrics 
of the saccharine, over-sentimental 
type to notes. On the positive side of 
the question, too, he remarked that 
happy and refreshing pieces, un- 
weighted by didactic philosophy, can 
be picked in fair abundance from 
among the airs of Purcell, Handel 
and Arne, and from the songs and 
ballads in “The Beggar’s Opera” and 
in the Gilbert and Sullivan operas. 
Then, to show me that his comment 
was based on actual concert experi- 
ence, he showed me programs of his 
recitals, which contained the sort of 
British and American music that he 
approves. 

Importance of the Word 

Most vocalists whom I have met 
defended, if I recall correctly, the 


importance of the word. Enrico 


Caruso brought the business right | 


down to the syllable. First speech, 


then tone. As Mr. Tibbett expressed | 


himself, referring to opera, the ,pub- 
lic wants to understand the dialogue, 
though it has difficulty, owing to the 


great sonority of the modern or- | 


chestra, in coaching the singer’s 
articulation. He considers one of his 
responsibilities to be, I gathered, to 
make every vowel and consonant of 
his réle contribute to revealing the 
action of the drama to the house. ° 


Mr. Tibbett has become a sort of | 


heroic personage in n&tive musical | 
endeavor. He has won what may be | 
called a representative vocal acclaim 
in New York, and I doubt not in the 
United States. 
almost any company, I can imagine, | 
is to make people think with respect | 
and enthusiasm of American art. A) 


'man more definitely committed to the | 


To say “Tibbett” in | 


cause is Harold Vincent Milligan, 
lecturer on the history of American 
song and director of the National 
Music League. Mr. Milligan has been 
carrying on throughout the past sea- 
son auditions for American sibgers, 
pianists and violinists, with the gen- 


eral intent of bringing to light un- 


usual talent, and with the special 
purpose of selecting new soloists for 
the summer meeting of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra known as the 
Stadium Concerts. He brought the 
auditions to an end yesterday, hold- 
ing the final trials at Afolian Hall 
for the department of the violin. 


Results and Conclusions 
The Stadium competitions by no 
means originated with Mr. Milligan; 
but the scheme for the present con- 


be no dispute ag to its success. Con- 
testants came from alk musical quar- 
ters of the country, jfand took part 
With great enthusiasm and fine 
sportsmanship. It was known that 
out of the many participating, but a 
very few would be selected for the 
honor of a Stadium appearance; and 


it must have been known that those 
few in the end would be rather arbi- 
trarily taken from a number, all 
about equally good. That must be 
the way in prize competitions, and 
all the more certainly so when the 
concourse of entrants is large. 

As far as I had opportunity.to 
study the progress of the auditions, 
I concluded that all the candidates 
who succeeded in keeping a place 
until the finals should go on record 
for first honors. The actual winners 
have reason for feeling happy, of 
course; but no reason for pliming 
themselves on their superiority to 
the losers, since the margin in their 
favor was extremely slight. 

The auditions of the past week 
were public, and might well have 
called out a full attendance in the 
‘hall. For if the performers were 
more interesting as executants than 
'as interpreters, they showed what is 
‘going on in the American conserva- 
tory and studio; which means they 
indicated what will be going on a 
‘few years hence on the American 
‘concert platform. And as I for one 
observe the situation, the voice, the 
piano and the violin will not be pre- 
senting anything remarkably differ- 
ent 10 years hence from what they 
were presenting 10 years ago. It will 
be the Italian grand opera aira, the 
Chopin ballade, and the Mendelssohn, 
Tchaikovsky, Brahms concerto in 
1936, as it was in 1916, Even now, if 
anyone desires to see a change in the 


‘situation, he is probably too late. 


Auditions should perhaps start at the 
very first days of study. Mr. Milligan, 
if he is to influence the course of 
music fundamentally in America, 
must organize back at the beginners’ 
classes. 
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THE HOME FORU 


ARAS SHEVCHENKO, peasant, 

painter, poet, idealist and re- 

former, had no easy time of 
it while on earth but out of his 
~ «Btruggles there bloomed some of the 
most exquisite songs the Ukraine has 
ever known, out of his redellion 
against the oppression of his people, 
the most heroically impassioned 
poems, and out of his dreams and 
his vision came finally the libera- 
tion of his beloved land almost a 
century later. 

Shevchenko early manifested a 
talent for drawing, but all of the 
rural education was in the hands 
of the priesthood and they soon dis- 
covered his aptitude for running 
errands and chanting psalms and 
made use of him in that way, to 
the utter neglect of his talent, 
except what he was able to do by 
himself, 

> 


o. + 


His home life was not happy. | 


His people were slaves and there 
was little he could do to hely him- 
self, but all the while his genius 
was ripening and clamoring for ex- 
pression. During his leisure mo- 


ments he would’ select some clharm- 
ing nook out in the woods and im- 
provise a gallery by hanging his 
drawings and sketches on trees 21d 
shrubs a la Orlando and lie there 
admiring them to his heart’s con- 
tent. 

It chanced that his master decided 
to go to St. Petersburg and took the 
lad with him to act as a sort of 
page. This gave Shevchenko an op- 
portunity to visit the public gardens, 
where he would stand transfixed for 
hours gazing upon the beautiful 
pieces of statuary. These he soon 
fell to copying on paper with great 
zest and appreciation, And it was in 
these gardens that he one evening 
made the acquaintance of a well- 
. known painter, a countryman of his 
_ by the name of Sosbenko, who was 
instrumental in starting him upon 
his career as a painter. 


Sosbenko saw at once that Shev-, 


_ @henko was no ordinary artist and 
- Gimmediately introduced him _ to 
-Gregorevich, secretary of the Acad- |. 
emy of Arts at the time. Through 
-these two he met other prominent 
men, among them his countryman 
' Bugeni Grebenko, a prominent man 
_of letters, the famous painter Brulov 
‘and the greatest literary light of 
that day, the critic Zhukovsky. 


ita > + + . 
- These people immediately set 
about making plans for Shevchenko 
to enter the academy, but as he was 
a slave, nothing could be done with- 
out the consent of his master Engle- 
“dorf, who offered to sell him for 


' twenty-five hundred rubles. The 
‘amount seemed staggering, but the 
problem. was solved by the most 
famous Russian painter of the day; 
Brulov, painting a portrait of the 
‘equally famous writer Zhuzovsky. 
‘The portrait was sold for exactly 
‘twenty-five hundred rubles and 
Shevchenko’s freedom purchased 
forthwith, and he became a student 
at the Academy of Arts and :the. 
‘favorite’ pupil and. friend of Bruloy. 

But after all Shevchenko was des- 
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tined to achieve lasting glory and 
fame not so much through his paint- 
ing as through his poesy. When he 
became free to choose his medium of 
expression, he chose the simple lan- 
guage of his Ukraine. Before long 


his friends discovered what he was 
doing and made sure that they had 
not only a great artist of the brush 
on their hands, but a genius of the 
pen as well. They immediately got 
all of his verses together and pub- 
lished his first volume, containing 
about eight poems in all under the 
title, “Kobzar,” or Wandering Min- 
strel. From that hour dates the fame 
of Shevchenko as a writer, whose 
glowing poetry attracted the atten- 
tion of the entire world to his 
homely Little-Russian tongue. 

Another book soon followed: 
“Haidamaki.” The Russian critics 
were inclined to condemn him for 
writing in the Ruthenian or Little- 
Russian. It was the language of 
peasants, they said. And he replied 
in his characteristic fashion: “Oh, 
I don’t know as I mind! I'd just 
as soon be a peasant’s poet, just so 
I’m a poet; that’s all.” And his own 
countrymen read and re-read his 
poems, repeated them to one another 
like a message, a bit of holy, glad- 
some tidings. They set them to 
music and crooned them to their 
children in the cradles. 


> +> > 
Soon he became restless to view 
his Ukraine in the light of his riper 
experience and understanding and 
went back. Everywhere he was 
greeted with the greatest enthusi- 


asm, for his fame had preceded him. 
He visited the old familiar places 
of his roaming boyhood, and a feel- 
ing of vast compassion swept over 
him at finding his friends and mem- 
bers of his own family still bound 
in slavery. Everywhere he found 
poverty, ignorance, oppression, and 
such a flame of indignation swept 
over him that he flung his soul into 
a poetic work of fiery protest against 
those whom he considered the cause 
of all this degradation and called 
it “The Dream.” 

He returned to St. Petersburg for 
‘another brief period but was again 
drawn back to his native Ukraine, 
there te produce his greatest works, 
“Ivan Goos,” “Veliki Lioch,”’ “Kav- 
kaz,”* “Do Zhivich ee Mertvich, ” etc 
This. was no longer the Kobear be 
Wandering Minstrel, singing about 
the destiny of his people in simple, 
appealing verses; this was a prophet 
of the Ukraine ‘whose aim was to 
bring about love and brotherhood 
among mankind. Inspired by his 
fiery example a society was formed, 
consisting of the leading spirits of 
Kiev, for the purpose of educating 
the peasants and. bringing some sem- 
blance of light and liberty into 
their barren lives. 

There were about a hundred young 
people with Sheychenko at their 
head, and it was their idea—one 
hundred years ago, mind you!—that 
the Ukraine had a right to and must 
work for its entire independence; 
at the same time feeling that each 
of the Slavonic nations, Serbia, Bul-. 
| garia,- Czechoslovakia. had an equal 
right to its independence.. It was 


}their idea that each nation had a 


right to perfect and express itself 
in its own language, evolve and en- 
force its own laws and be governed 


words, they projected a United States 
of Russia. 
: > > + 


These young people determined to 
liberate the serfs, establish good 
.Schools for their education; Shev- 
chenko going so far as to begin writ- 


guage. It was a secret society, and 


Shevchenko was at the time engaged 
in an enterprise for the government 
that interested him greatly. It con- 
sisted in traveling about inspecting 
and making’ sketches of old 
churches, castles and. historic ruins; 
he was to make records also of old 
legends, folk songs and tales. He 


| also held the position of Professor 


of Art in the University of Kiev. 
When the government discovered 
his secret “revolutionary” activities, 
his incriminating “Dream” was un- 
,earthed, Shevchenko was banished 
from Russia, though through the in- 
strumentality of influential friends 
he was later allowed to return. His 
people have never forgotten him and 
still venerate his work and _ his 
memory. 

In regard to his work, Mr. Morfil 
says: 

“It is not only in the longer pieces 
devoted to deeds of the daring Cos- 
sack heroes that Shevchenko shines. 
He has many short lyrical pieces of 
great pathos and elegance which al- 
|most defy translation. This probably 
explains the great charm which they 
have for all Southern Russians. 
Moreover, no poet was more auto- 
biographical. He is always giving us 
details of his sad but interesting life. 
He has caught the spirit of the Little 
Russian folk songs perfectly, and re- 


| produced them as faithfully as Burns 


did the Scottish. Their superstitions 
about birds, water-nymphs, magic 
herbs and other weird beliefs are 
freely introduced.” 

The following, written the first 
year in the disciplinary brigade, is 
one of six lyrics rendered into Eng- 
lish verse by E. L. Voinitch: 


Only friend, clear evening twilight, 
Come and talk to me! 

Cross the hills to share my prison 
Very secretly. 

Tell me how the sun in splendour 
Sets behind the hill; 

How the Dnieper lasses carry 


| Pitchers down to fill; 
| How the broad-leaved sycamore 


Flings his branches wide; 

How the willow kneels to pray 

By the river-side; 

How the green boughs kiss the water 
Trailing, half asleep... . 

How the magic flowers open 

At the moonbeam’s touch. .. . 


But of men, what would you tell me,— 
Me, who know so much? 

Far - much! and you know noth- 
ng; 

Why, you understand 

Nothing of what men are doing 
Now in my dear land. 

But I know. and I will tell you, 

Tell you without end... 

When you talk with God tomorrow, 


Look you tell Him, friend. 
, F. A. 8. 
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by its own representatives. In other | 


ing. textbooks in their own lan-: 


St. John’s Gateway, Clerkenwell, London. 


The Violet 


Down in a green and shady bed, 
A modest violet grew, 

Its stalk was bent, it hung its head, 
As if to hide from view, 


And yet it was a lovely flow’r, 
Its colours bright and fair; 

It might have grac’d a rosy bow’r, 
Instead of hiding there. 


Yet there it was content to bloom, 
In modest tints array’d; 

And there diffus’d its sweet perfume, 
Within the silent shade. 


Then let me to the valley go, 


This pretty flow’r to see; 
That I may also learn to grow 
‘In sweet humility. 
—Jane Taylor. 


At an Indian Railway 
Station — 


An Indjan railway - station is a 
naive mixture of the old and the new 
—civilization treading on the heels 
of superstition. In the big cities, 
such as Bombay, the stations them- 
selves are a fairly good imitation of 
their London prototypes. In them 
you. will find large ticket, telegraph 


trie luggage trucks, long platforms, 
and refreshment rooms. So much 
for the framework. 

The figures in the picture, how- 
ever, belong to an earlier. day of 
traveling, when the children of 
Israel were marching through the 
desert to the promised land. Men 
of every caste and creed, with 
turbans of every shape and hue,— 
Parsees in frock . coats, cotton 
trousers, and shiny fish-shaped hats; 
erect Punjabi Mussulmans, walking 
with a swagger; soldiers in khaki 
wearing khaki turbans; white-clad 
“bearers” watching over their 
sahib’s belongings like anxious hens 
over their brood; coolies staggering 
along with enormous loads balanced 
on their heads; a family squatting 
on the platform, and from its moth- 
er’s arm two large black eyes set 
in a tiny brown face surveying the 
scene. 

No one hurries; no one is im- 
patient. It is doubtful whether the 
equivalent of the phrase “to catch 
a train” or “to miss your train” ex- 
ists in the vernacular, In India you 
go to the “isteshun,” and if you have 
just missed your train you squat 
on the platform, and sleep, eat an! 
exchange views with your neighbors 
until the appearance of another 
train. You are always sure of having 
neighbors, however small the station, 
because here a station is almost as 
much a social meeting place as a 
means of coming and going. In fact, 
many up-country stations at a first 
glance look like some sort of open- 
air hostel. 

When the train arrives, innumer- 
able hawkers collect like flies round 
the carriage window. A man with 
Sticky sweetmeats in a wire cage 
balanced on his head, his wicker 
Show stand tucked under his arm; 
a little Hindu boy with English mag- 
azines of doubtful age; men with 
trays of oranges, guavas, grapes, cry- 
ing their wares in that ascending 
sing-song that trails off on a ques-. 
tioning note. At Jhansi a man sells 
dolls of all sizes; dressed in the 
gaudiest colors and braids, they sit 
stifiy on a tray poised on his head. 

One particular scene will always 
remain with me. A gravel platform 
under the white hot glare of a noon- 
day sun; scarlet flowers, and two 
white sleeping figures stretched out 
on the ground. A little boy is splash- 
ing under the pump. A tonga draws 
up outside the railings, and deposits 
its burden of veiled ladies. Like 
gayly plumed birds, in their green, 
red and yellow draperies, they flutter 
onto the platform and, with much 
jingling of bracelets and whispering, 
squat down in a circle. From the 
branch of a pipal tree is swinging 


‘a baby monkey, while its father, of 
wise and wizened face, sits at the 


trunk of the tree watching the train. 


and inquiry offices, bookstalls, elec-. 


The Mesa 


They call it “the Enchanted Mesa,” 


this island of ocher rock set in a sea 
of light, higher than Niagara, bev-| 
eled and faced straight up and down 
as if smoothed by some giant trowel. 
- « The whole region is an En- 
chanted Mesa, a Painted Desert, a 
Dream Lahd where mingle past and 
present, romance and fact. 
If you let your mind slip back to 
remote eras, you are lost in a maze 
of antiquities’ older than the tradi- 
tions of Egypt. Draw a line. from 
the Manzano Forests east of Albu- 
querque west through Isleta and 
Laguna and Acoma and Zuni and the 
three mesas of Arizona to Oraibi and 
Hotoville for four hundred miles ‘to 
the far west, and along that line you 
will find ruins of churches, temples, 
council halls, call them what you 
will, which antedate the coming of 
the Spaniards by so many centuries 
that not even a tradition of their 


object remained when the conquer- 
ors came. Some of these ruins... 
would house a modern cathedral and 
seat an audience of ten thousand. 


nD worth preserving must give way. 


‘nished Miss Dorothy Woollard with 


of viewing her subject from a sin- 


. - Do you not see how the past 
of this whole Enchanted Mesa, this 
Painted Desert, this Dream Land, is: 
more romantic than fiction could | 
create? ... 

I venture to say not a hundred ' 
travelers see Acoma’s Enchanted 
Mesa in a year. . They tell you 
outside that it is a hard drive, all | 
the way from twenty-five to thirty | 
miles to Acoma... . For once west- | 
ern miles are too short. The drive | 
is barely eighteen miles and as easy | 
as on a paved.city street. . The 
desert sunrise atoned for all... . 
the. red-winged blackbirds, thow- 
sands of them, whistling sheer joy | 
of life along the overflow swamps of | 
the irrigation canals. . Set out. 
early in the day, and you escape the | 
heat. Sun up; the yellow-throated” 
meadowlarks lilting and tossing | 
their liquid gold notes straight to. 
heaven; the desert flowers such a 
mass of gorgeous .. . bloom as 
dazzle the eye—cactus, . red and | 
gold and carmine, wild pink, scarlet | 
poppy, desert geranium, little shy, 
dwarf, miniature English daisies .. 
who said our Southwest was an arid 
waste? It is our Sahara, our Mo- 
rocco, our Algeria; and we have yet | 
to discover it in its beauty. 

Red-shawled women  pattered 
down the trail from the hillside’ 
pueblo of Laguna, or marched back 
up from the yellow pools of the San 
José River, jars of water on their 
heads; figures of bronze they might 
have been or women of the Ganges. 

. . The morning light strikes the 
steeples of the twin-towered Spanish 
mission on the crest of the hill; and 
the dull steeples of the adobe church 
glow pure mercury. Light 
bathes the sandy, parched mesas and 
the purple mountains girding the 
plains around in yellow walls, 
with here and there in the distant 
sky-line the opal gleam of a snowy 
peak immeasurably far away. It 
dawns on you suddenly—this is a 
realm of pure light ... pure light, 
split by the shimmering prism of the 
dusty air into’rainbow colors, trans- 
forming the sand-charged atmos- 
phere into an unearthly morning 
gleam shot with gold dust. You know 
now that the big globe cactus shines 
with the glow of a Burma ruby here 
when it is dull in the eastern con- 
servatory, because here is of the 
very essence of the sun. The wild 
poppies shine on the desert sands 
like stars. . . . The blue forget-me- 
nots are like bits of heaven, because 
their faces shine with the light of 
an unclouded sky from dawn to 
dark; . all enveloped in a purple, 
hazy heat veil—an unreal Dream 
World, an Enchanted Mesa all of it, a 
Painted Desert made of lavender 
mist and lilac light and heat maze 
shimmering and unreal as a poet's 


vision.—Agnes C. Laut, in “Through 
Our Unknown Southwest.” 


: 


sea to their crowns, no break in a 
| dark foliage. -The sombreness of the 


| Maples—they 
glossy, and heavy, an effect I had 
, often tried to describe, 
‘me with pleasure. ... 


to the sea, the sky, and the hour in 
‘which they were set. 


| massed 


Reproduced by Permission of the Artist 


From an Etching by Dorothy W oollard 


N SOME respects big cities, with | 
their unceasing development and 
expansion, have reason to envy | 
smaller communities where things 
move slowly, if they move at all, 
‘and where there is none of that 
‘ruthless hustle, to which much well 


Thus many historic towns still boast 
of their ancient gates, always pre- 
cious to the lovers of Old World pic- 
turesqueness. London, the metropo- 
lis of the world, has by degrees been 
compelled to sacrifice her old gate- 
ways—save the one which has fur- 


such an admirable motif for one of 
her London prints. 

Miss Woollard has a happy gift 
gularly effective and attractive angle, 
which, while giving unto Cz#sar what 
is due unto Caesar, does not allow 
the dignity wf the glorious old struc- 
ture to dominate to the exclusion of 
the vitality of a present-day scene. 

If it had been a composition in- 
stead of a faithful portrait, the prob- 
lem before the artist could not have 
been solved in a more decorative 
manner, and with a: more adequate 
balance of structural features, of 
light and shadow. The sun on the 
somewhat commonplace houses at 
the back, the dark, heavy vaulting 
under the archway, the woman and 
child on the left just emerging into 
light, and the fellow in the fore- 
ground in the full blaze of the sun. 
} And above it all, in all the beauty 
‘and dignity of past centuries, the 
| handsome, massive bulk of St. 
‘John’s, the weathered masonry and 
ornamental arms of which have been 
handled with due appreciation of es- 
| sential features. 


—_ -_ + —- 


Havana 


a circular pavilion on a flagged plaza | 
‘Diled with iron chairs, the docks were. 


interspersed with small public gar- 
'dens under royal palms, and every-| 
where the high windows had orna- | 
mental balconies empty in the 
morning sun.... 


tropics, the tropics—without a tra- 
dition. . . . Havana claimed me for 


in the open and gaze at parterres of 
flowers and palms and statues and | 
fountains, where, 


Belle Héléne.—Joseph Hergesheimer, 
in “San Crist6bal De La Habana.” 


Nature in English 
Poetry 


In English wesiee 
we open the prologue to the 
terbury Tales” 


“Can- 


of the great English poets, standing 
at the gates of the garden of song, 
should be the poet of the opening 
year, the laureate of the 
time. Familiar 
conditions of men, and their varied 
saw, and shrewdly 
their weaknesses, Chaucer's 
was in the fresh loveliness of that 
English world still so alluring. 


soote 


to the roote, 
And bathed every 
licour 
Of which vertu engendered 
flouer, 


veyne in swich 


Aniiniinn Havana in the early | 


morning ... watching the _ silver 


greenness of Cuba rising from the’ 
what I saw was of 
I grew | 
at once impatient and sharply intent ; 


blue sea... 
peculiar importance to me. 


'#n the resolving of a nebulous and 
verdant mass into the details of dense 
slopes, slopes that showed, from the 


the ‘poet’s imagination was stirred 


'meadows, the green lanes, the quiet 
downs, the gently running streams, 


“her first intention.” in that beauty | 
which rests on the face of the world, | 
which Chaucer saw; into the depths 
his insight did not pierce. 


leaves immediately marked the land | 


'from an accustomed region of bright 


were at once dark, 


and their 
presence in such utter expanses filled 


Dndoubtedly their effect belonged 


) The plane of 
the $ea, ruffled by a wind like a will- | 
ful and contrarily exerted force, was} 
s0 blue that its color was lost in the 
dark .jntensity of tone; while the 
veils of space were dissolved in arcs 
of expanding light. The island un- 
usually solid and isolated, as com- 
plete within itself as a flower in 
air, and saturated with romance. 
That was my immediate feeling about 
Cuba, taking on depth across water 
profounder than indigo.... 

The Cuban shore was now so close, 
Havana so imminent....tI could 
see low against the water a line of 
white buildings, at that distance 
purely classic in implication. ... It 
was the replica of those imagined 
cities painted and engraved in a 
wealth of: marble cornices and set 
directly against the tranquil sea.... 

The buildings multiplied to the 
sight, bathed in a glamorous radi- 
ance; and, suddenly, on the other 
hand, rose Morro Castle.... 

The narrobwness of the harbor 
entrance, a deep thrust of blue ex- 
tending crookedly into the land, the 
sense of cfowded shipping and 
city, the steamers of the 
world and broad shaded avenues at 
my elbow, imprdssed me at once with 
Havana's unique personality. 

The long coraline limestone wall 
of the Cabafias on its sere abrupt 
hill at the left; ponderous and 
stained brilliantly pink by time . 
formed a miraculous complement to 


| While 


Shakespeare. rested 


he saw 


a background and stage of 
mighty drama which he studied. 
True poet as he was, with the direct 
vision, and the magical phrase al- 
ways at hand, he has enriched us 
with countless glimpses of natural 
beauty. ... Such phrases as “bare 
ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet 
birds sang,” “jocund day stands tip- 
toe on the misty mountain tops,” 
and “. .. by yonder blessed moon I 
swear, that tips with silver all 
these fruit-tree tops,” are the finali- 
ties of written speech; fhere is 
nothing beyond them but Nature 
herself. The description of Dover 
Cliffs in “King Lear’ is one of the 
most vivid and noble pieces of writ- 
ing in English; it not only conveys 
a complete picture of the scene, but 
reproduces the impression of height, 
awe, and sublimity, in which the se- 
cret of the impressiveness of such 
an outlook lies. . . . The poet drew 
freely upon Nature to heighten the 
effect of narration or description, 
and to reflect the mood with which 
he was dealing. He externalizes an 
emotion by making Nature share in 
it 


To Romeo, the loveliness of the 
Italian night steeps flower and tree 
and sense in... beauty; to Lear, 
driven from his daughter’s door, 
night and storm shake the very 
bases of the shuddering earth. In 
Shakespeare we note the change of 
attitude toward Nature between the 
ancient and the modern. The Greeks 
saw only foregrounds, bits of scen- 
ery, picturesque groupings, the beau- 
tiful details of Nature. In modern 
poetry, on the other hand, great 
prominence is given to backgrounds. 


the pseudo-classic .whiteness below. 
‘A sea-wall built into a wide prome- 
nade followed the shore, there was 


to large landscapes. to broad effects, 
to Nature as a whole ... : 
“L’Allegro,” “Il Penseroso,” “Ly- 


in the evening, a) 
band played the light arias of La'| 


it is not until | 


that we come upon | 
. a deep and unaffected love of. 
Nature. It was fitting that the first | 


spring | 
as he was with the'§ 


estates and characters, keenly as he | 
as he touched | 
heart | 


Whan that Aprille with hise showers | 


The droghte of March hath perced | 


is the | 


by the sweetness of those peaceful | 


the brooding shadows of the oak, 
the soft, misty sky. Jt was Nature in) 


It was in these obvious aspects, | 
and in the sympathy between human | 
moods and natural phenomena, that | 
COMEOME. . « «] 
the beauty of the | 

world wherever his eye rested upon | 
| it, he was interested in it mainly as | 
the | 


who would understand Life 
and its meaning. If the so-called 
material universe, including mortals, 
with its manifold changing condi- 
tions, be regarded as real, then the 
conclusion will follow that the condi- 
tions of sin, sickness, and death, 
which accompany human experience, 
are likewise real. If, however, there 
be put to those who accept material- 
ity as real, the question, Did God 
create the ills which beset mankind? 
a negative answer will probably be 
returned; or, at least, there will be 
hesitancy in charging God with such | 
imperfect handiwork. If, however, 
reality be defined as that which per- | 
tains to God and His perfect spiritual | 


upon which the whole structure of | 
reality may be erected. 
Christian Science is clearing up the 


examine its teachings, 
and with an open mind. “All reality,” 
writes Mrs. Eddy in “Science and 
Health with Key to the Scriptures” 
(p. 472), “is in God and His creation, 
harmonious and eternal. That which 
He creates is good, and He makes all 
that is made. Therefore the only 


the awful fact that unrealities seem 
real to human, erring belief, until 
God strips off their disguise.” Here, 
in brief sentences, is set forth the 
whole problem in words of surpassing 
clarity. Since God is the creator of 


type is unreal; that is, evil is not of 
God’s creation, hence has no exist- 
ence as entity. 

In the light of this logic 
seen how tragic is mortals’ 


it will be 
willing- 


with its diseases and constrictions, as 


escape. Is it any wonder that mor- 
tals greatly rejoice when learning the 


tion; that in the joy of their new- 
found freedom they express profound 
| gratitude for their release; that they 
‘rejoice and are “exceeding glad”: 

|'None can measure the weight which 
| will be lifted from the shoulders of 


‘human consciousness generally thai 
‘mankind has been terribly deceived 


their acceptance as true of that which 
has no stigniest element of truth. 


| cidas,” and “Comus,” poems of Mil- 
|ton’s ...most spontaneous’ and 
happy moods, contain descriptive 
touches of the most delicate and 
telling kind; phrases that seem to 
| preserve the very bloom and frag- 
'rance of the season. ... Collins 
'and.Thomson contributed each in 
his way toward the development of 
'the English feeling for Nature, 
'it is not until we open Gray’s letters 


ture for her own sake, which in- 
cludes the rugged hills, the wild and 
| solitary waste, the lonely and awful 
mountain recesses. Gray had 
deep and genuine feeling for Nature, 
but the time had not come for its 
adequate expression. Unlike’ the 
earlier poets of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Cowper looked directly at 
Nature and saw and reported her 
phenomena with absolute sincerity. 

.. Simplicity led him back to 
|Nature and made him one of the 
' fresh springs of modern English 
DOCCTFY. . « « 

To Burns the very air wa 
charged with poetry, and his heart 
‘responded to every appeal made to 
| his imagination. ...It was re- 
served for Wordsworth to strike a 
deeper note in the treatment of 
| Nature than had yet been heard in 
|_poetry. ... It was reserved for him 
‘not only to see Nature clearly but 
to interpret it as a subljme symbol 
'of truth. ... Wordsworth remains 
| unrivalled among his contempora- 
ries and his successors in the ful- 
ness ...and completeness of the 
expression it gained at his hands.- 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, in “Short 
| Studies © in Literature.” 


‘ 
Chintz 


Written for The Christian Science Me 
Though I may not summer by 
The leisure of the sea, 

My city chamber 
Reverberates for me.... 
I have purchased cool green 
Chintzes, like sea-foam; 
There is a salt tang 

In my square home. 


~ 


— 


‘There are wistaria pancls 
And climbing, trellised roses; 
I shall have a tanned cheek 
When the summer closes; 
Or if I am not browned 

With sun and salt air, 

I shall have had high holiday 
In a kingdom that is fair. 


I have hung a lantern 
For the round moon 

I have arrased four spaces 
With chintz’s bright boon; 
I have sea-islands, 
Wood-trails and all, 

In a square of silence 
Angled in a wall. 


Isabel Fiske Conant. 


Castles and Sierras 


Every one is aware that there are 
no castles in Spain. Nevertheless, 
the first thing I saw by daylight in 
Spain was a castle with turreted 
tower and all—at Medina del Campo, 
the junction for Lisbon. And the 
next was a walled town with about 
a hundred little castles in its walls 
—Avile, a city which seemed to have 
been flung down on the mountain- 
side, complete and  perfect.., 
centuries ago... 

The railway runs high among 
mountains for hundreds of miles, 
crossing torrents and penetrating 
pine forests and avoiding the snow- 
line, until] it descends into Madrid— 
and Madrid itself is half a mile 


universe, a basis for discussion is had | 


probiem of reality for ail who will | 
prayerfully | 


Disease Unreal 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


HAT constitutes reality is a’ 
question to be settled by all 


Many already are rejoicing in the 
“liberty of the children of God,” and 
Many more are finding the way. 

But, one may inquire, how are we 
to account for the innumerable ills 
which beset human existence? If they 
are not real, not created by God, 
whence came they, and whither do 
they go? This is like asking about 
the origin of evil. If God and His 
creation constitute reality, then noth- 
ing else is real. The material uni- 
verse is, then, but an illusion, a sub- 
jective state of the so-called human 
mind, having no relation to the divine 
Mind, with its infinite universe. Obvi- 
| ously that which has no existence, no 
reality, can have no cause. Thus the 
Bit aterial universe with its concomi- 
tants of evil, of sin ard disease, is 
reduced to the plane of a falsity, a 
| phantasmagoria, a vagary of mortal 
' belief, having no foundation in fact, 


no degree of reality. 


Now, this may seem a startling 
statement to those who have not pon- 
dered the question deeply. But its 
logic must be admitted by all who 
grant the premises. Christ Jesus’ 
words support this teaching. He de- 
stroyed evil in its various forms, 
defied the so-called laws of matter, 


/ and 
reality of sin, sickness, or death is | 
| devil,” 


ascribed to evil no place in 

“Ye are of your father the 
he told the Jews trying to en- 
tangle him, “and the lusts of your 
father ye will do. He was a murderer 
from the beginning, and abode not in 
the truth, because there is no truth in 


reality. 


all that truly exists, and all His crea- | 
tion is good, as the Scriptures pro-| 
claim, then evil of whatever phase or | 


| destroyed, 
‘mate place in the realm of reality. 
ness to accept the claims of matter, | 
| writes 
necessary accompaniments to human | 
experience, from which there is no/statement.’” 
from a falsehood can possess no qual- 
ity of truth or reality. 
truth about this all-important situa- 
‘are destroyed. 
gain something of the freedom which 
| belongs to the children of God. 


Spain touched everywhere by the ‘humanity when the truth dawns upon | 


that we come upon the love of Na- | 


this | | 


him.” How could he have more plainly 
denounced the type of evil which his 
tormentors expressed? The offspring 
of evil, the devil, could possess no 
reality or element of truth. Likewise, 
sin and sickness, with which he found 
mankind hampered, he denounced and 
since they had no legiti- 


“Evil is unreal because it is a lie,” 
Mrs. Eddy on page 527 of 
and Health, “false in every 
That which emanates 


Science 


On this basis 
the illusions called sin and disease 
Thereby do mortals 


In 
? | proving evil unreal, man’s true status 
becomes manifest. As thought be- 


comes leavened with Truth, the facts 


of being, of God's spiritual universe, 
are visualized, and material condi- 


tions lose something of their seeming 


its own—a city where I could sit... iby the so-called physical senses in| Substantiality. 


When the vision is 
wholly spiritual, materiality will have 
entirely disappeared. 


— 


above 
scapes, 
(leep 
browns 
tumbled 
Sierras 


sea-level! Prodigious land- 
immeasurable distances, 
blues and greens, the 
of raw earth, masses of 

granite, white-headed 
painted on the pale sky 
. . grim, and lovely! — Arnold 
Bennett, in “Things That Have In- 
terested Me.” 
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Reviving: the Classics 


The Greek Point of View, by Maurice 


Hiutton. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
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Primitive Culture in Greece, by H. J. 
Rose. New York. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $2.50. . 

Hellas: Travels in Greece, by Georg 
Brandes. Authorized translation by Jacob 
W. Hartmann. New York: Adelphi Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

The Eumenides of A‘schylus, translated 
oe rhyming verse by Gilbert Murray. 

ew. York: Oxford vir gt Press, 
American Branch. 90 cents. 


VER against the universal de- 
cline—nct to speak of a threat- 


ened eciipse—of the classics in 
educational systems, there ‘seems to 
be working out a counter-movement 
of large proportions and large signifi- 
cance. Both the educational world 
and the upper levels of the reading 
public are repossessing themselves 


-of the classical heritage through 


translation aid interpretation of 
Greek and Roman thought. Is not 
one of the contemporary best-sellers 
a sprightly modernization of no less 
a personage than Helen of Troy? Are 
not courses in the English versions 
of the classics multiplying in both 
colleges and sccondary schools? And 
is not the latest announced educa- 


. tional venture the plan at the Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin to organize an 
entirely new course for a select body 
of students who in their first year 
will devote themselves to scrutiny of 
Greek civilization? We have lost the 
languages—most of us—but we are 
gaining more perhaps than is real- 
ized in a thoughtful adaptation of the 
classic heritage to modern uses. 


“The Greek Point of View” 


Of this widespread movement 
(which in a scnse is a revival) the 
four volumes before us reveal an 
excellent cross section. Obviously, 
as the title indicates, Principal Hut- 
ton’s “The Greek Point of View” is 
the mest comprehensive. In his sur- 
vey of such subjects as “The Greek 
City-State,” “Virtue and Art,” “Hel- 
lenism in Character” and “Hellenism 
in Language” (to select four of the 
10 chapter headings) what the au- 
thor contribuies to the oft-treated 
topics is inteliigent comparison be- 
tween the ancient Hellenic and the 
modern points of view. Something of 
the keynote and method of his ap- 
proach is indicated in his opening 
words: 

“It is an idea of Platos, in whom 
are anticipated all the ideas dominant 
in our own civilization, that a na- 
tion’s character and happiness alike 
depend upon its form of government. 
Aristocracy, according to Plato, must 


- be the best form of political society, 


because in the realm of morals, 
aristocracy . must be the prin- 
ciple of an honest man’s private life. 


Democracy for the same reason, he 


thinks, must be a false political sys- 
tem, because, implying the equality 
of men, it implies also the equality of 
instincts and cif qualities.” 

So, in the particularly illuminating 
chapter on iunguage, after keen 
analysis of Greek concepts as em- 
bodied in certain crucial words, he 
observes that ‘‘a Greek resented the 
explanation of action by the words 
instinct, impulse, nature, conscious- 
ness or subconsciousness; he wanted 
to understand everything, especially 
himself’—a ‘:conciusion which con- 
temporary thinkers may profitably 
ponder. 

Modern €ontrasts 


For the hurried reader Professor 


Hutton, with truly commendable pro- 


fessorial method, has recapitulated 
“The 


‘Greek point of view, as it appears in 
politics, character, literature and 
language, seems to resolve itself... 
somewhat as follows: Individualism 
as against collectivism; intellectual 
rather than moral force; humani- 
tarian, so far as compatable with 
scientific self-interest;. the spirits of 
thought, reflection, debate, as opposed 
to action; the tendency in language 
to art.” Such summaries one may 
find elsewhere, indeed; but nowhere 
else shall we derive such rich allu- 
sions to modern literature illustrat- 
ing the salient differences between 
Greek and modern thought. It is this 
feature which gives this book unusual 
value. 

Something of the same purpose, 
with anthropological emphasis, is 
embodied in Professor Rose’s “Primi- 
tive Culture in Greece,” designed, as 
he announces, “for those general 
Teaders who are interested in the 
history of mankind and wish to learn 
more of that race without which 
European civilization would not have 
been.” To achieve his aim of “popu- 
larization” in the best sense, he clears 
the way in an introductory chapter, 
“To Avoid Misunderstandings,” in 


which he outlines the manifold diffi- 
culties of tracing primitive origins 
of races and racial institutions. The 
body of the volume, concerned with 
such divisions as “Magic and Mythol- 
ogy,” “The State,” “The Clan and the 
Family,” exhibits these difficulties, 
while supplying a large body of in- 
formation about the institutions in 
question. One inevitably questions the 
logic of the organization of this work 
and cavils at the title, which turns 
eut to be ambiguous, but the author 
possesses learning and has assem- 
bled many important facts. 


Dr. Brandes in Greece 
Dr. Brandes’s volume is a blend of 
these two preceding studies, being 
in addition written from the stand- 
point of the present-day traveler who 


visits the ancient land with consider- 
able background of literature and 
history at his command. The nature 
of his observations may be inferred 
from his introduction to the first (of 
his five) sections, “Homer”: “He 
who has beheld the tall isles of 
Greece has some idea of the nature 
of ancient Hellas. He breathes in 
its pure clean air, feels its sunlight, 
which burns and tans—burns mildly, 
tans pleasantly—walks through its 
groves of olive trees, drives beneath 
its palms, its cypresses, its fig trees 
with green figs, by paths bor- 
dered with hedges of hardy cac- 
ies 

“He whose eyes have rested on the 
dark, slender men of modern Greece, 
and on their peasant girls, with their 
free, elastic tread, and on their little 
ones with their fiery black eyes— 
these children that still bear the 
names Aristidi and Aristoteli—has 
had a glimpse at the appearance 
of the ancient Greek country- 
dwellers. ... 

“For Homer has depicted conditions 
that remain the same forever.” 


Arresting Impressions 
From such vantage ground he 
records many an arresting impres- 
sion written with the felicity and 
vigor of phrase which has made him 
one of Europe’s leading men of 


letters for a half century. In the 
fourth section, “Hellas, Past and 
Present,” he rises to eloquence and 
at times almost to rhapsody over the 
supremacy of Athens in ancient 
civilization. 

The-final section, “The Collapse of 
Greece,” is a distinct anti-climax 
from every point of view, marred as 
it is artistically by cynicism and 
prosaic disillusionment. Such a 
chapter belongs in a different kind 
of book. It is journalistic. But to 
some, doubtless, the whole volume 
would seem glorified journalism; to 
others—because of its lack of cohe- 
rence—a series of pensées. To every 
thoughtful reader it must seem the 
best kind of impressionism—that 


supported by profound knowledge 
and insight. 

AS a supplementary concrete il- 
lustration of that culture which these 
three volumes seek to interpret 
comes Gilbert. Murray’s most recent 
rendering of Greek drama. As every- 
one knows, the Regius professor of 
Greek at Oxford is the most dis- 
tinguished translator of our time: 
and as many know his transforma- 
tions of Greek drama into rhymed 
English verse that beats with the 
modern pulse constitute a _ battle- 
ground for scholars. On the merits 
of that controversy this is not the 
place to indulge opinion. It is suffi- 
cient to say that however much he 
may have read later thought—and 
himself—into ancient drama, specifi- 
cally into Euripides, we are glad to 
welcome Professor Murray’s domesti- 
cation of A®schylus for all that it 
may be worth. Apart from the nature 
of the translation itself, no play 
could so adequately incarnate the 
finest ideals formulated by the 
Greeks. For its teaching reconciles 
the inexorable operation of the law 
of retribution with the beneficence of 
divine mercy. 


Realtor Triumphans 


Florida, by Kenneth I. Roberts. New 


York: Harper & Brothers, $2.50. 


HE Florida boom of the last two 
| years as nearly approximates 
the “gold rush” of Forty-Nine as 
anything today can. And as in all 
such cases, there is much to be said 
for both sides. Kenneth L. Roberts 
hereby says it, and he has said it 
colorfully, exactly and interestingly. 
He has felt the turbulence of the real 
estate dealers, has shared in the awe 
of those tourists from the North who 
have driven hundreds of miles in 
order to sink their nest-egg into a 
nice ocean front lot with the inten- 
tion of turning it over to another 
northern tourist for approximately 50 
times what they paid for. it. And 
through it all he has let his sense 
of humor guide him. He has been 
in but not of it all. 


There is a marked tendency in all 
persons returning from Florida to 
discuss all financial matters in in- 
flated figures. Things cost millions 


“Corot With a Palette,” a Self-Portrait Reproduced From ‘‘Corot,” by Marc 


Lafargue, the Latest Title in Dodd, 


of Modern Art.’ 


Mead & Company’s Series of ‘‘Masters 


English Interior Decoration 


English Rooms and Their Decoration 
at a Glance, by Charles H. Hayward. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 


HEN writers isolate a subject 

of the arts, such as English 
rooms,they cannot help even- 

tually connecting it up with the 
Inany events of the time, irrelevant 
as it might seem at first glance. In- 
variably one picks up a book, such 
as the present one, to find reasons 
far-reaching for the occurrence of a 
style in chairs, wall panels, and 
other details. When buildings were 
used primarily for purposes of de- 
fense, as were the early Norman 
castles, decorative details ‘were in- 
cidental to the need of obtaining se- 
curity and safety. The main -hall 
was the center of living, the first 
English interior used for domestic 
purposes. The treatment. of the in- 
‘erior was auStere, with the fewest 
possible accoutrements to add to the 
comfort of daily life. For decora- 
tion there was the stone arch and 
ine adornment with chevron carving. 
The next tendency in decoration 
was in the direction of increased 
comfort. Th2 hall was still the chief 
rouvm of the building. There was 
still little.privacy in the distribution 
cf apartments. There was the cen- 
tral fire-place for heating. Furni- 
ture Was scarce. Garrets were added 
for the serving people’s quarters. 
Even through the Tudor-Gothic pe- 
riod, the hall continued to be the 
chief room in the house. There was 
pride in the building of elaborate 
timbered roofings. Mixed motifs 
were employed in the paneling with 


medallions carved in. Tapestries 
were hung for adornment of the 
walls. 

Elizabethan “Interiors 


In the Elizabethan interior there 
was great vigor in the decoration. 
Spaces were crowded with every 
possible design to produce an effect 
of richness and magnificence, though 
it might be incorrect in the matter 
of adhering to tradition. There was 
free use and adaptation of classical 
motives. Coats of arms, friezes, in- 
terlacing wall panels, carved foliate 
patterns, carved vases, finials con- 
tributed to the exuberance of orna- 
ment. 

The tendency toward overelabora- 
tion was modified in the subsequent 
developments of the Jacobean pe- 
riod. The device of the panel was 
distorted and manipulated in every 
possible way. The stretches of panel- 
ing were broken with pilasters de- 
signed with interlacing strap work, 
“S” scrolls, and soon doors were 
decorated in an elaborate scale. 
Similarly ceilings and mantels, the 
latter elaborated often to the point 
of being grotesque. 

With Inigo Jones, there was elimi- 
nation of the Gothic tradition and 
an adaptation of the Palladian style. 
The hall, the central and all-im- 
portant room of medieval times, was 
diminished in importance. The long 
corridor was developed for the sake 
of reaching rooms without passing 
through others. The staircase was 
elaborated, the number of private 
rooms increased, and so there re- 
sulted what characterizes the home 
of today. Inigo Jones raised the 


Music Education in America, by Archi- 
bald T. Davison. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $5. 


MERICA,” says Dr. Davison in 

“A ts new book, “is a land of 
promise rather than fulfill- 
ment.” And with this succinct sum- 
mary of national as well as musical | 
characteristics, he launches one of 
the most clearly outlined analyses 
of American educational and musical 
tendencies that has appeared for a 
lo time. Conviction and force fill 
his writing. Beyond the slightest 
doubt, he knows whereof he speaks, 
and he is furthermore possessed of 
that faculty of clear and concise ex- 
pression which illuminates the treat- 
ment of any subject. Nearly all the 
theories he propounds have been 
proved practicable and enduring 
through long and conscientious ex- 
periment, so thaf they are first and 


3 _ last valuable from a working stand- 


point. 

Here every educator must find 
‘material of worth and attractiveness, 
deserving of careful consideration. 


_ The author’s experience in the field 


of musical education has been. broad 


a _ and inclusive. An associate professor 
_ of music at Harvard, the conductor 


of the internationally known Harvard 


: 2 3 a. Club, lecturer in the Graduate 


of Education at Harvard and 

on educational subjects, he 

- with authority on nearly 

Ff eeaneh of music instruction. 
booming music, private school 

| for the elementary and 
te sediate' schools, for colleges 
atermed he notes of competent 
uctors- aes dealt with 
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Dr. Davison subjects the musical 
situation in America to close and 
patient scrutiny. Mingling his facts 
with humor and seasoning the whole 
with a generous portion of solid com- 
mon sense, he has produced a book 
as readable as it is practical. He sets 
\forth that the American public 
makes a fetish of mere magnitude. 
“A group of a thousand people casu- 
ally gathered into a park in the name 
of ‘community singing’ will, no matter 
how or what they sing, or whether 
they sing at all, be far more widely 
heralded than a group of 200 sing- 
ers who meet regularly to practice 
good music.” Furthermore, “no royal 
road to musicianship exists. We shall 
not train our music students thor- 
oughly until we put unnecessary 
speed behind us.” 
College Glee Clubs 

And Dr. Davison holds that it is 
infinitely better to teach large num- 
bers of school children to listen to 
and appreciate large musical com- 
positions—not the single phrases 
which mark the “musical memory 
contests”—than to instruct them in 
the dry rules of a mathematical 
harmony. “After all, relatively few 
graduates of our high schools will 
take part in music to an extent re- 
‘quiring an tnderstanding of har- 
mony; while everyone will have to 
hear music. . .. Develop during the 
‘years. of high school an admiration 
of good music and a will to have 
part in it, together with the "te. good 
discriminate. between what is g 
and what is poor.” 


Ministering to Musical Needs 


sion of the breadth and wisdom 
which build the author’s creed as it 
is a list of his successful musical 
experiments. In commenting on col- 
lege glee clubs, that much-mooted 
topic, he states his position clearly. 
“For what,” he asks, “does a glee 
club exist? It may exist to include 
agreeable, well-born young gentle- 
men who may be taught to sing a 
few pieces, but whose chief function 
is to go about the country, conceal- 
ing the fact (which is true of every 
college worth the name) that the 
majority of students are not of the 
so-called ‘upper’ class, and to attract 
still younger well-born young gentle- 
men to enroll in their college. Or it 
may exist to include the best singers 
of the institution, whatever- their 
race, creed or color, and to practice 
rs highest forms of choral composi- 
on.” 
Insight and Keenness 


The insight and the keenness of| 


such statements permeate the book, 
throughout which Dr. Davison 
stresses always the. prime impor- 
tance of good music. In concluding 
his summary of community music, 


he aims a shaft at the prophets of 
mediocrity whose cry has always 


been, “Give the people what they/| 


want.” The man who has proved 
himself throughout-his many years 
of work a hard-headed, practical or- 
ganizer draws aside for a moment 
the veil to inner thoughts and re- 
veals the idealist. “The true edu- 
cator,” goes the dictum, “is he who 


-| ministers not to the wants, but to 
“This book is as much an expres- 


the needs of men.” . 
“~ 


Standard of English architecture 
from the indefinite character that it 
had previously. He refined the estab- 
lished style and set certain forms 
that were to be folldéwed. He was 
opposed to exuberation, and substi- 
tuted a fine feeling for proportion 
and balance. There is richness and 
dignity that comes with consistency. 
There is more emphasis upon the 
feeling of the truth of architectural 
feeling for its own sake. The struc- 
ture transcends the design; it domi- 
nates it, 
Christopher Wren 


Following close upon Jones was 
the important influence of Christo- 
pher Wren, who also imposed an in- 
dividual character upon the archi- 
tecture and its adornment of that 
century. Grinling Gibbons estab- 
lished a new school of carving. “The 
keynote of his work was a feeling of 
impassiveness which, although not 
lifeless, or dull, was not obtrusively 
bold or extravagant. The whole ef- 
fect was to be imposing, stately, dig- 
nified.” And then came another 
swing of ornamentation in the early 
Georgian period, which w¢s theatri- 
cal in decoration and emulation of 
-the exuberance of the architecture o 
the Italian Renaissance. 

Mr. Hayward has stated clearlf 
and differentiated satisfactorily tl 
characters of these various periods. 
The subject is not easy for the ty. 
man to grasp at first because of 
detailed and elaborate character.; At 
is clarified considerably by pro 
illustrations. fuse 
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ADELINE ROBERTS 


ands of dollars. But Mr. Roberts ha 

taken into consideration the factg) 
that there must be some nonsense 
about it, and that there must also be 
some sound sense about it. And, tour- 
ing from city to city, studying the 
land and the industry and the popa- 
lation and the prospects, he-has gar- 


nered a supply of pertinent eriviy ik 


tion. 
Capital Required 


In the first place, much, wery 
much, of all the boom#¢ is above- 
board. It does take capital to make 
one’s way into the Valhalla of Flor- 
ida “developers” today. For. in- 
stance, in 1915, Mr. Roberts tes us, 
a distinguished New York lawyer 
bought a very nice bit of land, a 
narrow strip running the few hun- 


dred yards between the ocegn and 
Lake Worth, for $84,000 and was 
laughed at long and loudly because 
he had succumbed to some bally- 
hooing on the part of a “realtor.” 
He built a home on the land, re- 
fused $240,000 for the property in 
1922, and sold it in 1923 for: $800,000. 
A year later the second owner sold 
ft as small building lots for $1,500,- 
000. This is typical. 

But much of the boomgng today, 
according to the author, is not done 
on such established property as 
Palm Beach. There are the big 
cities and there are the society re- 
sorts, but there are, too, he new de- 
velopments, land reclaimed and made 
over into thriving comnuunities with 
casinos, hotels—million, and billion 
dollar hotels—swimming clubs, and 
palaces of every color. All this land 
a few years ago wa. wérthless sandy 
waste or dreary Everglades. Today 
it is being sold for seweral thousand 
dollars a square foot, 

This is all legitimate business. 
Florida honestly believes that she 
has much to offer ‘the rest of the 
United States and dhe is convinced 
that she is abls te cope with the 


* .| situation if the entire United States 


goes down there to buy land. 
But the question arises, when all 


this land is bought up and when 
and billions, not hundreds and one? 


thousands of new population for the 
State come streaming in, then what 
will support all these people? 


Floridians Serene 
‘Florida and Floridians are serene 
about this. In the first place, there 
is farming. And there is money to 
be made in farming there, Mr. Rob- 


erts voints out, if the pioneers are 
willing to take their coats off and 
clear the ground and actually work 
it as diligently as they would if 
they had bought it in Kansas or 
Ohio or Vermont. There are profits 
to be made, crons are fairly reliable, 
and there is every possible advan- 
tage proffered by the ‘Chambers of 
Commerce, and state agricultural 
experts, 

But—tthe Florida pioneers aren’t 
all willing to work hard to make 
their profits. There has been too 
much talk about the quick “turn- 
over” of land, too much ballyhooing 
about hundreds of thousands and 
millions of dollars to be made by 
placing a deposit on a bit of land 
and of selling it next day for many 
times, not the deposit, but many 
times the selling price they agreed 
to pay. 

If Mr. Roberts pokes fun at the 
tourists who are earnestly trying to 
make a thousand dollars grow where 
one did before, it is, after all, “for 
their own good.” He sees their folly 
and points at. it with a mirthfully 
shaking finger in order to give them 
a perspective on themselves. And 
besides accomplishing this purpose, 
he has managed to contrive an 
amazing and amusing account of the 
affairs in that golden State. He has 
given statistics without letting them 
be in the least dry. He has shown 
weaknesses, and he has pointed out 
great advantages. The good and the 
pad of Florida, the folly and the 
wisdom of the development boom, 
are all spread out clear before him 
and he has shown it quite as clearly 
to his reader. It is, for its purpose, 
a valuable book, besides being un- 
commonly good reading. 


The lvory-Hunter 


Ivory, by Maj. Henry 
H. F. & G. Witherby. 


Siaves and 
Darley. Lendon: 
12s. 6d, net. 

F THE picture Maj. Henry Darley 
| paints of himself in his book 

“Slaves and Ivory” is anywhere 
near accurate, he must bear a 
striking resemblance to Robinson 
Crusoe. Bearded, blonde and ragged, 
and generally accompanied by a con- 
siderable retinue of people whom 
Robinson Crusoe would have de- 
scribed as “poor, misguided savages,” 
Major Darley roams through the un- 
charted wilds of Abyssinia and the 
Sudan, falling into trouble and out 
of it again with equal fearlessness 
and facility. 

It must, however, be admitted that 
many of Major Darley’s troubles 
were of his own making. Of his own 
showing he was after ivory. Equally 
by his own admission, he found him- 
self on occasions in “closed areas” 
where ivory hunting is forbidden and 
white travelers are not allowed with- 
out official permission. Even if Major 
Darley’s acknowledged breaches of 
the regulations did not extend to 
winning his ivory in these closed 
areas, it must have been difficult 
for the authorities not to have sus- 
picions. Incidentally, Major Darley’s 
scathing remarks on “the evils of 
the system of ‘closed areas’” would 
carry more weizht if he himself had 
been more careful not to transgress 
the regulations. 

Wants Intervention 

Major Darley would have us be- 
lieve that the only solution for the 
Abyssinian pr. blem is for some Eu- 
ropean power—he says it does not 
matter which—to take control 2f 
the country, and he paints a pathetic 
picture of the subject races continu- 
ally asking him. “When will the 
white man come?” and relieve them 
from the unbearable oppression of 
their Abyssinian masters. Abyssinia’s 
three white neighbors are Great Brit- 
ain, France and Italy. Which two of 
these would be willing to let the 
third take possession of the country? 
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Before Steamships 


Sailing Ships at at fa, Glance, by Edward 
. Hobbs, A. with an introduc- 
tion by L. 'G. FF Bo Ete New York: 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 
I the author ;has given in a lavish 
number of; careful and spirited 
drawings and jaccompanying text an 
indication of' the development of 
ships from 600) B. C. to the modern 
trim racing cht. For those who 
are not greatly familiar with the 
parts of the fhull by name and-with 
various masts and rigging there are 
simple and aflequate diagrams at the 
beginning. Whe text slips interest- 
ingly alomg from explanation 
through nid spots of history, ro- 
mance and ¥trade 


N “Sailing ‘Ships at a Glance,” 


The prefficc announces that the 
book is injtended te be a gateway 
to a greats world and the reader is 
invited toj accompany his perusal 
with all thle powers of his imagina- 
tion. In’a period when it isthe 
fashion Qf most writers to leave 
little to {the imagination, such an 
invitation is like a well in a wilder- 
ness. TY%e present reviewer accepted 
the invivation with zest, and at the 
very statrt a purely imaginative pic- 
ture lefaped up of the first time 
primitiwe man unintentionally found 


himself astriae a log slipping down, 


and termined smile he turned to 
thosey running and shouting along 
the Kank. We felt the grating as the 
rusting log came upon the sandy 
barsand rested. Somehow we. under- 
stood the deprecatory gesture the 
man made regarding his feat as his 
cOmpanions surrounded him and 
they all disappeared into. the green 
gloom of the forest. We know that 
fipst voyage was repeated and we 
nder if the later voyagers whvu 
g out their logs, as pictured, were 
mot regarded as somewhat effemi- 
ate for desiring to take their feet 
out of the water. 


Similarly the imagination is fired 


a rivér. We felt with him’ his 
breatifiess thrill. We saw the frozen 
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by ships of the Roman and early 
Christian eras, by those which were 
fitted out for the Crusaders. We look 
upon the caravels of Columbus’ time 
and are impressed with the intrepid 
nature which sailed across an un- 
charted sea in such craft. Follow- 
ing, there were argosies and Span- 
ish galleons, treasure laden, and the 
ships of explorers who penetrated 
northern ice and southern passages. 
In the wake of the explorers rose the 
great class of merchantmen and the 
staunch ships of the India trade with 
their fragrant freights. Design was 
brought to bear on differing pur- 
poses and colliers and warships 
drew apart. The clipper ships sailed 
the China Seas and piled a skysail 
above the royal, and a humorously 
named moon-raker above all to 
make famous runs. : 


There is more than an appeal to 
imagination, however, in this vol- 
ume.- There is careful attention to 
detail; there. are interior cross-sec- 
tions of Elizabethan ships, construc- 
tion and working of the whipstaff, 
capstan, elaborate carvings; there 
are technical points of building, rig- 
ging and geographical differences. 
Such a handbook should be valuable 
to writers of the now popular his-. 
torical novels and interesting to 
those who read them. A knowledge 
of the ships in which they sailed is 
essential to a true appreciation of 
the hardihood and daring of the pio- 
neers of history. 


Modern developments have  in- 
cluded the racing yacht, ice boats 
and a sailing ship with “mechanical 
sails. The advent of the steamship, 
with its greater dependability, has, 
however, swept the sailing vessels 
from the great ways of commerce. Of 
even the few that remain some are 
properly known as “auxiliaries,” for 
their sailing power is supplemented 
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opportunity of such certainty. 


Certainty 
Counts 


It is the direct course to contentment. 
satisfaction one gets from fact. It is an essential factor of daily labor. 


It puts work in the realm of realization. 
dence enjoyed by patrons and sales representatives of 


We make a most complete line of form-fitting lingerie and tailored 
outer wear that has won the confidence of certainty. Every garment 
is guaranteed to meet with the satisfaction of the buyer. 

Every sale is made on the idea that certainty counts. 
interested is sure every feature of every transaction brings settled 
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For full details write 


JOHN A. BENBOW, Director of Sales 
GALION, 


It is that settled _state of 


It is the assurance of confi- 


Everyone 


OHIO 


Aails 


advantages of the steamship, the 
sight of the black belch*of smoke 
on the horizon where once white 
glinted in the sun rouses a 
feeling that in many ways the days 
of sailing ships wére good old days. 


Books Received 


Inclusion of a book in this list 
does not necessarily indicate that it 
has the indorstment of The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 


_-—— 


Historle Doorways of Old Salem, by 
Mary Harrod Northend. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $3. 


The Conquest of New England by 
the Immigrant. by Daniel Chauncey 
Brewer. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2. 


Old Churches and Meeting-Houses 
in and Around Philadelphia. by John 
T. Faris. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $6. 


Foreign Exchange Accounting, by 
Christian Djorup. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall Inc. ?10. - 

Alfred Cotton Bedford, An Address 
by Mark L. Requa. New York: Currier 
& Harford Ltd. 

Municipal Government in the United 
States, by Thomas Harrison Reed. New 
York: The Century Company. $3. 

Why We Look at Pictures, by Carl 
H. P. Thurston. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $4. 

Corot, by Marc Lefargue. 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.75. 
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Or would Major Darley have them 
partition Abyssinia between them? 
Ei ler eventuality is, of course, al- 
mcst Keyond the bounds of serious 
consideration, especially as Abyssinia 
is a member of tha League of Na- 
tions, so that its territorial integrity 
is guaranteed by the three powers in 
question and a good many others in 
addition. 

Almost equally impractical is the 
proposal in the introduction that a 
customs blockade would prevent the 
Abyssinians from raiding the terri- 
tory of their neighbors for slaves, 
cattle and ivory. Except for arms 
and ammunition, Abyssinia is virtu- 
ally self-sup.orting amd such c¢-:- 
ternal .cadle as is carried on is al- 
most entirely in the hands of for- 
eigners. They and not the Abyssini- 
ans would be the real sufferers from 
the blockade. 

There is, of course, no doubt that 
the state of affairs described by 
Major Darley would warrant and in- 
deed almost call for intervention. 
But it has yet to be proved that 
Major Darley’s picture of the country 
applies to present-day conditions. Al- 
though Major Darley frequently 
speaks of “today,” “now.” and “in 
the year of our Lord, 1925,” his last 
visit to Abyssinia, according, at uy 
rate, to his book. would appear to 
have been in 1919. If it is really 
true, as Major Darley alleges of the 
Maji region, on page 36, that “Today 
... the population has ceased to ex- 
ist,” how is it that the British 
consul at Maji has not reported the 
fact? and if “in the year of our 
Lord, 1925,” the Abyssinians are still 
killing or carrying British subjects 
into slavery in thousands, how is it 
that the latest official British reports, 
published in the year of our Lord, 
1926, speak o¢ no slave raids having 
taken place for some years? Clearly 
Major Darley’s remarks in so far as 
they claim to describe the actual 
situation in Abyssinia today need 
substantiating before they can be ac- 
cepted. 

From Menelik to Judith 


Major Darley continually tells us 
how much better governed Abyssinia 
used to be than it is now. Under 
the “iron hand” of Menelik, “a 
child,” we read on page 28, “eould 
leave Add‘s Abbeba with his cow 
and drive it to the furthest confines 
of his country without fear or mo- 
lestation.” But on page 44 we read 
that even in the golden days of 
Menelik “there were always bands 
of ‘shiftas’ or robbers who, moving 
by night, stole Shangallas and sold 
them at a good profit in the northern 
parts of Abyssivia. It was always 
dangerous for a Shangalla to send 
his children to water in the evening, 
as he could never be sure that they 
would return.” 


’ The truth would appear to be that 
Abyssinia was neither so well gov- 
ernei under Menelik nor is so well 
governed today as Major Darley 
paints it. That it was in a state of 
almost complete chaos from Mene- 
lik’s passing until the present Em- 
press Judith was settled on the 
throne is undeniable. It is to this 
period that Major Darley’s wander- 
ings as described in “Slaves and 
Ivory” mainly belong, and it is a 
thousand pities that he does not 
confine himself to this period, of 
which he really is able to speak 
with first-hand knowledge. More re- 
cent travelers in Abyssinia .have 
testified that the present Abyssinian 
Government is making a genuine 
and by no means unsuccessful at- 
tempt to improve matters, so that 
Major Darley apparently has done 
them a grave injustice in laying the 
sins of their fathers at their door. 


by engines. Despite all the admitted | 
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it’s summertime! 


When summer comes a man changes his whole 
wardrobe—except his shoes. No wonder his feet 
put up protest! They have a right to. 


On the other hand, these summery Oxfords, 
with or without arch support, put your feet in 
carefree tune with the weather. And though they 


are style-built. 


they’re also well-built like all 


Coward Shoes. They indulge feet in cool comfort 
—but they keep them in good condition, too. 
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Budgeting for Large Families 
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these articles on Budgeting and 
E Mskiice Methods for the Home have 
expressed a desire to see budgets 
Buitable for large families with chil- 
dren attending school and college. 
The problem that presents itself at 
the outset is one of standards, rang- 
ing all the way between what is 
called the “fair minimum standard” 
“ to the “full development” standard. 
For instance, here are three fair 
minimum-standard budgets prepared 


* $n 1921 by three competent organi- 


zations, for a family of five living 
under city conditions: 
United B f Labor 
“Wationel ‘War Labor Board.. 2,014.57 
National Industrial Confer- ss 
ence Board 1,697.95 
_ The last was prepared under the 
direction of employers of. labor, 
which is rather significant. ‘This last 
income was budgeted as follows, on 
a weekly basis: | \ 
iG ehiesseeccoess robbed 
Shelter 
Clothing . i 
Fuel and ‘light. 
Sundries 


The Average Income Is Small 
Those in enjoyment of larger in- 
comes may wonder how it is possible 


adequately to. provide for all the 
needs of the family on such a budget, 
and the answer may be that the 
family is not adequately provided for 
on this income. At the same time, 
before’ we pass hasty judgment, it 
would be well to ascertain what is 
actually being accomplished on small 
incomes. In the chart “A” we have 
graphically presented a cross-section 
of incomes in the United States. It 
will doubtless surprise many readers 
to learn that out of a total of some- 
thing like 37,500,000 incomes, over 
27,000,000 are $1500 and less. When 
this fact is thoroughly appreciated, it 
will throw new light on this subject, 
especially when, after noting the gen- 
eral air of quiet prosperity so typical 
of American towns, we realize that 
nearly three-quarters of the people 
in the average town live on bapete a 


$1,940.98 
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year, or less. 


Budget of Philadelphia Yearty 
Meeting of Friends 


“There is, however, another side to 
this question, and it has received at 

, tention from many authorities. In 
1921; for instance, the Social Order 

- Committee of the Philadelphia Yearly 
“Meeting of Friends compiled a budget 


to indicate the real needs of a family 
for full development, and “also to set 
a limit beyond which Christian fami- 
lies should not go without serious 
examination of each contemplated 
additional expenditure.” This budget 
. is given below: 
‘Housing (semi-detached house 

with reasonable yard 
Wages (onemaid, with additiona 


a9 vice for. ne) « : 
Lt att and light 


Cuchi ng . 

‘Personal Sacinenant (other AD fit 
clothing) 

Household equipment 

Education (in a good 


private 


and travel 

Reading and. recreation (other. 
- than vacation 

pg tne 8 mointh at seashore 


elep : * e*eee#e 
. eaintenahis lof eaith. : OTe ae. 
fare 


‘inely 

“ “‘Thexpensive eutomobile (original 
cost included and apportioned 
OEE life * car) 


“Total . jeveewe . $5,625.00 


_ There are ‘Jeatares of this budget j. 


> that are open to criticism.’ The ab- 
gence of any provision for Givihg is 
omission. The allowance 
is: ‘excessive. Apart -froni 


these attite this budget does set a 


. though* not too high, standard 


Mor complete: development of an aver-: 


age family, consisting of parents and 
‘three or four children of school age, 
But tess than 1,000,000 families in 
the United States are in enjoyment 
of an income of this size. 


} Christian Science Monitor Budgets 


The following budgets have been|T 


Hitacaret after careful investigation 
of eaxlating ' aenditions, and a study 


Figs _ Rent, iniieding eee and other traveling éxpenses to 


é nd light . 
Fieceshala operating expense, including maid service, sup- 
plies, laundry,. and maintenance and repairs 


“Food, ae et er and meals in town 
gs othing 


ee. the dest: thought on. the Subject. 


’ They are submitted as guides: for| 


ss * families of seven or eight adults and 
_. children, provision, being made for 


3g f, s Giier children attending college. 


“In the chart *B” these budgets may 


2 s ee graphically; the expendi- 
snags are shown as percentages of 


n examination of these budgets 
reveal certain features that may 


‘he elaborated upon. It will be noted 


- that. the cost of food remains the same | 


for each income. The tendency to ent 
crease Juxuries in food, as ‘income in- 


ee ¢ereases, is not a desirable. one and 


om not be encouraged. Twelve 
hundred dollars a year for food will 


family well. It will be noted that a 
substantial increase in household op- 
erating expenses is provided for with 
each increase in income. The oppor- 


tunity to relieve the mother of the 
home of all unnecessary labor should 
be taken full advantage of. This-may 
mean more help in the home; the 
installation and operation of labor- 
saving devices. Nothing is to be dep- 
recated more than parsimony in 
regard to payment for seryice, when 
such service would release the 
woman in the home, for occupations 
more congenial to her ability and ex- 
perience. 

The other item in which a rapid in- 
crease will be noted as the family 
income increases, is education. This 
term must be taken in its broadest 
meaning, as embracing considerably 
more than school and college ex- 
pense. It should include all cultural 
objects involving an expenditure of 
money, and the increase in this direc- 
tion should be as liberal as possible, 
consistent with other claims. 

The unappropriated balances which 
amount roughly to 15 per cent of the 
income, provide money available for 
giving, which will include church and 
charity; saving may include endow- 
ment insurance as well as bank sav- 
ings and investments. It may be men- 
tioned here that incomes in excess 
of $5500 should show a rapid increase 
in this percentage for giving and sav- 
ing, except where special circum- 
tances prevent this. The National 
Thrift Committee has included in its 
program a definite recommendation 
with regard to the subject of giving: 

Share with others. Many have found 
satisfaction in treating material re- 
sources as @ sacred trust and in shar- 
ing a definite and liberal proportion 


of them with others, by giving to the 
church and other worthy causes. 


Increasing Interest in Budgeting 

The application of the budget sys- 
tem to family incomes is rapidly be- 
coming a live issue with women. In 


Pontiac, Mich., a group of women 
have organized and are thinking of 
themselves as a chapter of the 


Budget League. The chapter meets 
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at regular intervals to receive in- 
struction in budget making and ac- 
counting, and to-talk frankly over 
the matter of the budget. Money is 
not the most important thing in hu, 
man life, but the ability to use in- 
telligently and wisely the weekly or 
monthly pay check is a duty from 
which no Christian family can es- 
cape without losing something of 
that satisfaction that comes when 
two blades of grass are made to 
grow where One grew before; and 
that may be accomplished by wise 
budgeting of income. 
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Taking the Kitchen: Work Outdoors 


= : : i 
ANY women are awake to the 
pleasure and profit of plan- 


ning their summer sewing 30 
that much of it may be done on the 


|porch. But fewer are aware of the} 


fact that where there is a yard in the 

rear much of the kitchen work may 
likewise be carried out into the open 
with equal success. A bench or seat of 
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} cleans all metals like magic—Brass, Silver- 
ware, Nickel, Copper, Aluminum, etc. 
Labor saver for home, office or garage. 
NO MESSY PASTE, LIQUID OR POWDER, 
simply rub with RENSEB cloth. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 
AGENTS WANTED 
oo post RENSEB Products Co., Dept. C 
paidHudson Terminal Bidg., New York 


1,200 | 


some kind near the kitchen door, un- 
der a tree, or in the shade of a wall, 
is often not difficult to arrange. Here 
one may prepare vegetables, look 
over berries, seed cherries, and éven 


polish silver or beat up a cake. In 
fact, once the habit is formed,. one 
will constantly find things which 
may just as well be done outdoors 
with the blue sky overhead and the 
beauty of nature all about. 
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The Ministry of Chintz and Paint 


Success in decorating a home 

does not hang pendant upon 
wealth. Good taste, a feeling for the 
fitness of things, and a little energy 
rightly directed, will do far more 
toward the attainment of beauty and 
harmony than a lavish but. poorly 
guided expenditure of money. 

There has been during the past 
few years, an awakening to the 
import of adding the element of 
charm in home furnishing to that 
of mere elegance. Rooms have be- 
gun to glow in their becoming new 
garments, and to contrast amazingly 
with the impersonal interiors of a 
few years ago. 

The keynote of thie new idea is 
an ordered simplicity—a simplicity 
breathing of character, interest, and 
loveliness; A noted modiste once 
said that no matter how elaborate 
was the Zown she fashioned, she 
always. managed to keep the effect 


|: IS a most heartening fact that 


simple—a precept whith one would | 


do well to observe in dressing the 
home. 
Upholstery Coverings 
A ‘friendly interior may be pro- 
duced with a davenport and easy 
chair, which are gayly. dressed in 
semi-glaze chintz. This material 


| boasts of practicability .because of 
its dust-resisting surface, 


It comes 
in all sorts of patterns .and colors 
to please the most individual and 
fastidious. The writer was charmed 
this season by one which showed 
tawny yellow’ roses’ with burnt- 
orange leaves, against a ground of 
misty green. A fine black stripe ran 
through the pattern lending a dis- 
tinctive note. 

A soft rufflé 6 or 8 inches wide 
relieves the plainness of the effect 
at the bottom of such furniture cov- 
ers and is quite in keeping with the 
character of chintz. Cretonne is 
equally attractive and serviceable in 
this capacity, and some people pre- 
fer it.on the grounds that it musses 
less easily than chintz. _ ‘ 


Curtains of Gauze 


Curtains at windows may play. the 
double réle of glass curtains and 
over-drapes. To harmonize with the 
covers described theatrical gauze of 
softest green may be used. These 
are luminous against the light. A 
banding at the bottom of yellow and 
orange linen is effective because it 
reneats;,the dominant notes in the 
chintz. When gauze in the desired 
shade is not obtainable, it may be 
dipped. A piece in the natuyal tan 
takes a 
tone. 
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FOR SUCCESS 
10 Leading Varieties. 100% alive de- 
livery, shipped anywhere in the United 
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and beautiful illustrated catalogue. 
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Iil., or Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Going Away This Summer? 


Abroad or at home you: will need SANI- 
FLOR, It overcomes the odors of stuffy 
cabins and the insects that sometimes 
troublé one. 

Left at home in the closets it protects 
from the ravages of moths. 

Wherever you are SANIFLOR is one of 
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SPECIAL PRICE with Holder $1.25; 
without holder $1.00. 
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Delphiniums 


If you enjoy beauty, color and outline 
in your garden plant lovely blue peren- 
nial larkspur. We have had an un- 
usually early season: in Oregon and have 
fresh 1926 seed to offer of Wrexham 
strain. Over one hundred mixéd seeds, 
one dollar. 
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With an atomizer one merely sprays the 
hair with Fixo-gén, which dries quickly 
and supplies the scientific balance of oil 
and moisture that instantly removes dry- 
ness and discoloration. Gives your head- 
dress a naturally wavy appearance and a 
Permanent Wave Specialist dashing, well-groomed smartness. Send for 
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The woodwork can be painted f, 
gree n—a bit darker in tone, as befits | 


its architectural capacity. Thus it 
contrasts agreeably with dove-gray 
walls and with a plain rug in gray- 
ish taupe. A desk, chair and table 
may repeat the dull rich green to 
which the woodwork is keyed, being 
painted with enamel. -When a green 
paint of the desired shade cannot be 
found, jade-green mixed with red, 
to give it richness and to gray it 
down, and a bit of black, to deepen 
it, produces a delightful color. Care 
must be taken to allow one coat of 
paint thoroughly to dry before the 
next is applied. It is also important 
to see that the paint is well mixed 
and that it is applied thinly, the 
brush being pressed against the edge 
of the can to remove the excess 
paint. 

When the last coat is quite dry, 
a bit of burnt-sienna oil paint 
should be worked in with the 
thumbs to give the antique effect. 
Two days later, to reduce the shine 
and give a professional finish, the 
surfaces must be rubbed with pow- 
dered pumice and linseed oil. 


Accessories of Importance 


The small things in the room are 
of equal importance with the painted 
furniture as parts of the decorative 
scheme. The grays and greens, for 
instance, can be accented by a rook- 
wood base for a table lamp which is 
black and cream in a striped pat- 
tern. A plaited parchment shade 
lends dignity and should repeat the 
orange of the chintz. A floor lamp 
would be effective with a black shade 
with ruffles of orange. 

Even a clock may be painted. For 
this room it should be done in sienna 
and banded in gold. 

Such a room is almos* symphonic 
in the harmony of its coloring and it 
sheds, too, an aura of comfort and 
good cheer which is the essence of 
coziness. Coziness. is, after all, the 
quality which represents the highest 
success in decorating a home. 
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Solid Silver After the Adam Movement 


HE other morning the writer 
received among his letters a lit- 
tle note trom a friend, an anti- 


quarian who is the author of several 
distinguished books on antiques and 
who is also a charming hostess. She 
invited him to come in, between four 
and half-past, for a talk about silver. 

That afternoon the early glow of a 
December sunset was streaming 
through her windows as hostess and 
guest sat down to talk. The guest 
spoke of how pleasant had been the 
last conversation, when they had dis- 
cussed antique American silverware, 
especially old silver plate in New 
England. 

“I remembered after you were 
gone,’ she said, “that I had not men- 
tioned the most extraordinary fact of 
all about silver in New England.” 

“Perhaps you will tell me now,” 
was the response. “My interest is 
greater than ever.” 

‘‘Well, let me see where to start,” 
she pondered. ‘‘We shall first turn 
our thoughts to the seventeenth cen- 
tury in Britain, and the reign of 
Charles I. Presently we shall reach 
New England.” 

Taxes Paid With Melted Silver 

“When the seventeenth century 
opened,” she began, “there was a 
great deal of silver plate in England, 
representing the styles of earlier 
times. During the second quarter of 
the century, you remember, the 
struggle between the Roundheads 


and the Cavaliers b.:ame increas- 
ingly fierce. The king, Charles I, 
striving to maintain his throne, was 
forced to levy tax after tax upon the 
people. Soon there was a shortage 
of currency, and the people had to 
pay their tax with melted family 
plate. 

“More taxes and still more taxes 
had to be levied. So great was the 
burden that by the middle of the cen- 
tury there was no plate left in 
England, literally nothing, except a 
few bowls and standing-cups and 
odds and ends of that sort.” 

She paused a moment, meditating 
her subject, then continued: 

“In all the world there are now ex- 
tant very few specimens of English 
silver that were smithied prior to 
1662. Indeed, the coronation of 
Charles II had to be postponed be- 
cause there was not enough regalia 
in the whole realm with which to 
carry on the ceremony. There was 
not even enough tableware with 
which to give the court banquets of 
celebration. 
17th Century Silver In New England 

“Now return quickly to New Eng- 
land, and I will tell you what I 
meant when I said just now that I 
could tell you the most interesting 
fact of all about the silver to be 


found in New England.” 

The listener jumped across the 
Atlantic as swiftly as thought could 
take him. 

“The earliest colonists had many 
of them brought their family plate 
with them from England to America. 
Throughout the southern states -this 
plate was melted—from generation to 
generation- — ~and remolded to keep 


up with the varying fashions in Lon- 
don, from which our southerners 
took their mode. But the New Eng- 
landers, caring nothing for changes 
in English styles, did not bother to 
refashion their inherited plate. They 
kept it just as it was originally. Asa 
result, there is probably more early- 
English silver in New England today 
than anywhere else in the world.” 

Such a strange twist of events, that 
the best examples of a nation’s early 
siiverware should be found far over- 
seas, preserved for posterity in a 
corner of another continent! 

“And today there really is very 
little pre-Restoration silver in the 
southern states?” the writer asked. 

“Very little,” was her reply. 

“There would, of course, be a great 
deal of it,” she continued, “but that 
southerners desired to follow closely 
the. changes of London fashion. 
There was one time, toward the end 
of the eighteenth century, when 
practically all the silverware in the 
South was remolded. Everybody 
changed to the ‘Adam’ style of 
silver.” 

The Classical Revival 

“Was there some sort of rage for 
the Adam style?” I asked. 

“Oh yes, there was!—a perfect 
furor. 
of antiques for one sitting?” 

“Not quite yet. Tell me about the 
rage for ‘Adam’ and I will not ask 
any more, this time.” 

“Well, let me see if I can get a date 
or two from my memory... say, 
1780; that’s correct enough. The 
Adam style had got into full swing 
about 1780. But the story really be- 
gins 20 years earlier, with the first 
archzological discoveries of classical 
relics. These discoveries were made 
among the ruins of Diocletian’s baths, 
which, though located in Dalmatia, 
were of Pompeiian architecture. 

“Robert and James Adam, brothers, 
two architects in London, both of 
them wealthy men and high at court, 
on hearing of the discoveries, trav- 
eled at once to Dalmatia. They car- 
ried out excavations of their own on | 
a large scale. They made many archi- 
tectural drawings containing 
classical motifs of these ruins. 

“At this time, the rococo style of 
ornamentation, profuse with scrolls, 
shellwork, flowers and so forth, was 
at its height in England. The Adam 
brothers, returning to England, 
no time in designing architecture | 
which incorporated the classical mo- 
tifs which they had found. They were 
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nence. Many distinguished people, 
the duke of Northumberland, for ex- 
ample, immediately commissioned 
them to build houses in the new-old 
classical style. 

“The Adam influence was shortly 
felt in every art in England and 
America—in architecture, in furni- 
ture, house-fittings, silverware, every- 
thing. From the rococo, which had 
been so efflorescently popular, every- 
body reacted to the Adam style, or 
imitation of the classical. 

“This style is characterized, whether 
in architecture, in furniture, or in 
silver, by the restrained line and the 
graceful curve and the gentle sweep. 
Within 30 years after the discovery 
of the first classical ruins, the de- 
mand for this style was so great that 
George Washington, and scores of 
other American householders, felt 
they could no longer continue to sit 
in their dining-rooms amidst anti- 
quated silver. Great must have been 
the delight of our first President 
when he sat down to his table after 
the silver had been molded into the 
Adam style, with the slender-urn 
shape, and the delicate oval line, so 
graceful, so gentle. 

“But he was not setting the fad. He 
was only following it. Just as every- 
one else, except the residents of New 
England, were following it—melting 
up their antique family plate and 
changing to the new fashion.” 


A Baggage I Hint 


When preparing one’s baggage for 
a trip, if two tags (one for going and 
one for coming home) are written, 
no small amount of annoyance may 
be done away with when the return 
trip is to be made. If the tags are to 
be tacked onto a trunk, the one with 
the return address should be placed 


| beneath the one with the going-away 


address and both tacked on together. 
When the traveler is ready for the 
return trip, the top one may be torn 
off, leaving the other in its proper 
place. If the tags are to be inserted 


'in a leather holder the same method 


‘can be used. 
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The National Education Association 
will hold its annual convention in Phila- 
delphia, June 27-July 2, 1926, just as the 
Sesquicentennial Exposition is getting 
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Comprehensive reports of the proceedings will 
be published in seven issues. 
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CHICAGO, June 12 (Special)—The 
wheat market has had a strong under- 
tone most of the week. 

A reaction followed the announce- 
ment of the Government June esti- 
mates, which were bullish, but active 
absorption of wheat was resumed on 
the declines. The Government esti- 
mated a winter wheat crop of only 
543,000,000 bushels, which was a lower | 
figure than indicated by most of the | 
private reports. 

Deterioration during May was 
marked in Kansas and Nebraska, the 
crop of the former state being placed 
at 133,000,000 bushels, confirming pri- 
vate estimates showing big losses from 
the early promise. Dry weather in 
northern and northwestern Kansas has 
caused a heavy loss, and the same is 
true of parts of Nebraska: 

Northwest crop conditions are poor, 
the spring wheat condition being 
placed at 78.5, the lowest June 1 con- 
dition in *many years. As the critical 
period for spring wheat is still ahead, 
this created a bullish sentiment in 
some quarters, which was augmented 
by the fact that cash wheat prices 
have worked back to a level such as 
prevailed at the end of the May deliv- 
ery. This shows the scarcity of good 
miling wheat, as receipts are small, 
the high prices bringing no increase 
in the receipts. 

Visible stocks are decreasing, and 
the carry-over will be extremely small. 
‘This ‘will make up to some extent for 
the excellent winter wheat crop, as a 
large part of the harvest run will be 
needed to fill up bins which have been 
depleted. Both export and domestic 
buying is expected to be active. Flour 
stocks are extremely small, as buyers 
have been holding off owing to the big 
difference between old and new cash 
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NEW YORK, June 12 (Special)— 
-} Ordinarily, and particularly at this 
5 -geason of the year, Friday is regarded 
= “by. ‘experienced observers as 4 day for 
? profit taking in stocks and a marked 
j ans off in the volume of trading. 


- With rather surprising frequency of 

~ Jate, the contrary has been true. 
2 Yesterday was no exception in this 
> ‘regard. Stocks were bought actively 
and aggressively and many of them 
enjoyed particularly sharp advances. 
During the earlier part of the 
‘session United States Steel and Gen- 
eral Motors were the outstanding 
issues. Both were bought on a large 
scale, and moved up with ease and 
-.* yapidity.. The two issues each sold at 7 
- their highest prices on this movement at 2 eee Pi am ' 
‘and General Motors at the highest on /|136 = 109 4: 36” 132% 139-44 
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Mystery of Move in Steel 

So far as Official announcements 
have been concerned, complete mys- 
tery has surrounded this big move- 
ment in United States Steel. There has 
been no direct promise on the part of 
Judge E. H. Gary and his associates 
of a larger distribution on the common 
stock in the near future. Wall Street, 
-on the other hand, has. heard per- 
sistent rumors during the present week 
that one will be made not later than 
the early autumn. 

The specific news that could be used 
as a partial reason at least for the 
movement in this prime speculative 
favorite among the industrials was 
confined entirely to the steel trade, and 
was in no sense of a direct financial 


FALL RIVER CLOTH | 
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FALL RIVER, Mass., June 12 (Spe- 
cial)—Converters continued to show a 
lagging interest in the local cloth mar- 
ket this week, confining their orders | 


largely to small lots for spot and near- | 
by dcliveries. | 

Mill officials are still looking for | 
lower cotton, the current price per | 
pound of 18%c being considered as all | 
of 5c too much in view of present 
cloth quotations. They say there is / 
no profit in m<é anufacturing till the | 
| price drops to around 13c. | 
Certain styles of goods are becoming 
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figures: 
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character. The buying of pig iron has 
been on a larger scale just within the 
last few days. The buying of manu- 
factured steel has. continued to in- 
’ erease rather steadily and generally. 
Quite probably the, big orders that 
have been placed by the railroads for 
‘new locomotives and cars have been 
a factor in the improvement in the new 
business in manufactured steel indus- 
trye These, of course, are all important 
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wheat prices. 

There appears to be persistent buy- 
ing of wheat on the declines by strong | 
interests who ‘apparently take the/| 
position that until the spring wheat is 
secured with at least as good a yield | 
as now suggested, it will be easy to | 
over-discount the effect of the winter 
wheat crop. Foreign stocks are light, 
and while on passage stocks have in- 
creased, there is little doubt that 
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~ developments and, have a direct bear- 
: ‘ing -upon the. earnings of. the steel 
' manufacturing companies, as well as 
_ the railway equipment concerns. 
Automotive Industry Active 


«Fhe fatest trustworthy reports from 
sesrais and the other, important auto- 
“motive manufacturing centers have 
stated: that, whereas until recently 

there were some indications of a rather 
oss 

"heavy falling off in the new buying, 
f the demand for cars of pretty much 
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Armour Ill = Europe will have to take our wheat. 


Canadian wheat is being shipped out 
ata rapid:rate, North American clear- 
ances for the week being 11,600,000 
bushels. 

Corn has had a steadier tone, and 
while statistics are bearish there is 
more disposition to buy the deferred 
deliveries on setbacks. Bears have not 
been so aggressive. The cash demand 
is slow, and further accumulation is 
expected in stocks, as the corn is 
coming in faster than there is any call 
for it. 

Oats crop news has been bullish and 

5| the general rains did not prevent a 
sharp bulge in commission house buy- 
ing. From a cash standpoint there is | 
little that is bullish in oats. Rve turned | 
| Strong on the Government estimate of First mortgage bonds of Dominion | 
.a crop of 41,000,000 bushels. North-! Iron & Steel total $5,159,000 and con- FLORIDA MORTGAGE E 
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June 12—Drastic re- 
Empire Steel 


MONTREAL, 
organization of British 
Corporation, Canada’s largest single 
industry, is in prospect. The manage- 
ment will declare its intention of de- 
_ faulting interest on the first mortgage | 
| bonds of the Dominion Iron €& Steel | 
+Corporation, due July 1. 

The company holds that the steel | 
| business cannot compete with German | 
‘and French goods being dumped at | 
prices in Canada equivalent to about 
half the Pittsburgh base. 
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_every kind has increased substantially 
“gf late, It seems to be believed now by 
-Most authorities that the industry will 
~-.go forward on.a large scale through- 
out. the’ summer and quite probably 
‘the restof this year. 
- The activity and strength of railroad 
stocks as a whole, notably in the after- 
‘wdon = 3=yesterday, constitued a ton- 
Dio cl feature of the trading in the 
NMst as a whole. Many who have made 
-a particularly. close*study of the posi- 
tion of the railroads physically and 
financially, their earnitfgs.in retent 
‘months and the outlook for the rest of 
' the year, have been surprised previ-. 
- Sh at the lack of more aggressive 
“buying: ‘of.the shares. 

Developments along this line yester- 
fax “were believed to reflect a more 
complete comprehension of the salient 
- features in the position of the rail- 
roads, the probability of greater activ- 
» ity. ‘with respect to merger plans in the 

near -future and the possibility of 
“darger dividends during . the..next six 

.. mon 
i RSE . Ballroad’ Consolidations 
ae this tonnection much importance 
has been attached in the last few days 
>»: the announcement-of the New York 
ral of its intention to increase its 
authorized. capital stock to the extent 
of $100,000,000, making the: total out- 
ng $500,000,000, and to the pro- 
to lease several important prop- 
that have been embraced in the 
* New York ene enone = prelimi- 
ry to complete orbption. 

te the idtest ae en ping Wash: . 

“4ngton. ve not:given much. grour 
* aioe the. have Act. & of favorable legis- 
“+; Jetion at-this session of Congress with 
es . régard: to railroad consolidation, the 
ba _, feeling appears to be growing that it: 
will be better to go ahead with merg- 
‘3° | basis of .a lease instead of 
Waiting: er for legislation that 
> ‘would permit complete: corporate con- 
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BIG NEW RIVER CO. OUTPUT 


Unless operations are interrupted, the 
New River Company will produce 225,000 
tons of coal this month. This is the 
largest month’s output in a long time and 
will compare with 219,000 tons in May. It 
will bring production for the first half 
of 1926 up to 1,250,000 tons, or at the 
rate of 2,500,000 for the calendar year. 
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LUDLOW SALES CORPORATION 


The Ludlow Sales Corporation has heen 
incorporated in Massachusetts with | 
| 32,000,000 capital of $100 par shares, all 
of which are issued for cash. The com- | 
pany will he the selling organization of 
the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates. | 


OVERMAN CUSHION TIRE Co. 

Earnings of Overman Cushion Tire 
Company, Inc., for the second quarter 
of this year are running 20 per cent 
ahead of. 1925, according to M. GC. Over- | 
man, president. 
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* gdlidation. -It may be taken as a fact 
that this:is the attitude of New York 
tral officials and directors. 
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_*"*.'Phe’expectation that: this feeling will |- 
~ Become more general and will be put paste ss Ry 
.into effect by e. bringing out “of 
. ie -* merger plans sogner' han had been 
oe ge _aigpate has ‘been ‘ entioned as one 
* of the principal réasons for the in- 
¢ ; creased speculative interest in railroad 
shares, 

_. Money Outlook. Fayorable 
*. Among the many and: important 
~ Gonstructive: annouricements of the 
/. i+ week having a direct bearing ypon the 
oes money market’ and the stock market 
aa Sy aagey thention- should bé made of 
Rs e statement by Secretary. Andrew 
, S?Menon ‘Monday. afternoon that, be- 
ex *» -@ause of: larger tax receipts than had 
ra, oe anticipated and smaller expenses, 
-: “*4t would not be necessary to make the 
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eh “custom and. generally: expected 
; ok off ng of short term securities by the 
Bey» 2 Amati: to help meet June 15 ma- 
Be wth stimulated buying of stocks and 
So -ebe There is. nothing to indicate 
: be more than the 
‘semimonthly flurries in 
y rates. for some time to come. 
nage Giréles in Wall Street more 
‘apprehension has been ex- 
he @ quiet way over the re- 
‘ -elections in Oregon, 
ivania andIowa. Men with the 
broadest vision and the biggest op- 
“portunities f 
the people throughout the country 
have told: their friends that they do not 
* look for many, if.any, more develop- 
ments of th is knee during the present 
year. 
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NEW YORK BANK STATEMENT 


“ ert statement of condition of 
tthe York: clearing house banks 
t calawe:. Sis 


“ACTUAL Oe 
e 12 June 
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CONDITIONS POINT 
TO BANNER YEAR 


N. M., June 12 
exceptions indi- 


ALBUQUE RQUE, 
(Special)—With few 


‘cations are that 1926 will be a banner 


‘year in the agricultural history of New 
| Mexico. Recent rains, which have been 
| re: ivy and general throughout the 

have benefited the livestock in- 


have left the ranges throughout the 
state in excellent condition. 

At Clovis, in the southern part of the 
state, the precipitation for May reached 
‘nine inches 

Roswell, also in the southern por- 
| tion of the state, reports prospects for 
‘a record-breaking wheat crop. 

At Farmington the fruit and berry 
'prospects are reported to be the best 
that section has ever had, while grain 
and beet crops are in good condition. 

Crop prospects-.in the Alamogordo 
district are reported to be the best 
in years. 

Heavy rains in the Wetancie valley 
have delayed sOmewhat the bean 
planting (beans are the ‘great crop of 
this district), but the prospects for a 
good crop have been immeasurably in- 
creased by the heavy rains. 

At Las Cruces lettuce shipments 
have already started, and the first of 
the peach.crop is expected to be ready 
for shipment this month. 


INCORUORATED INVESTORS | 
‘The first semi-annual report of the In-. 


corporated Investors (investment. trust) 
shows assets of $517,539, including $386,- | 


cash. $28,978, Income for the first .six 
months was $6986, against expenses- of 
only $928. 
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“SILLE. LENGLEN 
~ BASY WINNER 


Defeats Miss Browne With| 


Loss of Only One 
Game 


PARIS, June 12 (?)—Mile. Suzanne 
Lenglen is still supreme. The great 
French player defeated Miss Mary kK. 
Browne, thrice United States title- 
holder, in the singles final of the in- 
ternational hard-court tennis cham- 
pionship. The score was 6—1, 6—0. 

The rain continued to fall until the 
fifth game of the second set, but de- 
spite the slippery surface of the court, 
Mile. Leglen played almost faultlessly, 
seeming to gain in power as the match 
progressed. 

Miss Browne tried valiantly, but her 
long experience in court tactics was 
of little avail against the French 
woman's brilliance and she was able to 
score only an occasional point, some of 
them on seemingly fortunate place- 
ments. 

She threatened only once, in the 
sixth game, which she took to deuce 
and then to her advantage, on one 
‘beautiful placement and Mlle. Leng- 
len’s error. 

The French girl gained the advan- 
tage on Miss Browne's shot info the 
net. and finished the match off with 
a placement. 

Douglas Fairbanks and his wife, 
Mary Pickford, were among the thou- 
sands who filled the stands despite the 
rain which continued intermittently 
until the hour set for the match. 

It was announced that the doubles 
between Vincent Richards and Howard 
O. Kinsey and J. Rene Lacoste paired 
with Jean Borotra would be postponed 
until after the singlJes contest. 

Miss Browne insisted upon. play- 
ing today if it were possible because 
of the necessity of starting for Eng- 
land soon in order to begin practice 
for the Wightman Cup. 

Miss Browne was able to take only 
the second set of the first game. The 
American made‘a gallant stand against 
her scintillating opponent and scored 
many beautiful placements by going 
‘o the net. Mile. Lenglen, however, was 
unbeatable. She used her famous tac- 
tics of runing her opponent back and 
forth along the baseline, seeming to 
put the ball wherever she wanted it. 

Rain fell during the, entire first set. 
The court was slippery and the ball 
heavy. The point score of the first 
set: 

venglen § 4 4 4—31—f 

Mise coos 6 01 2—18—1 

Miss Browne went to the net in ef- 
forts to score, but Mile. Lenglen hada 
defense against that and forced the 
American back with well-placed lobs. 
The point score of the second set: 

B . Lenglen ..cceee 4444 4 10—30—6 
aime aacean seccsscoe 22120 $—li—) 
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Cherokee Wins Title 
of Golf Champion 


By the Associated Press 
Pawhuska, Okla., June 12 


NEW golf champion was 
‘crowned here yesterday—a 
Cherokee Indian in “plus fours,” 
who leads the braves of all the 
Indian tribes of America in 
prowess on the links. 

The titleholder is Wilfred Clark, 
professional of the Pawhuska 
Country Club. He defeated Munroe 
George, an Osage Indian of 
Brownsville, Tex., 7 and 5, in the 
finals of, the first all-Indian golf 
tournament, held in connection 
with the convention here of the 
Society of Oklahoma Indians. 

Sixty Indians from all parts of 
the United States competed in the 
tournament. 


First Minor H for 


Harvard’s Netmen 


Sixty-nine athletes who took part in 
minor-sports activities at Harvard 
University during this spring will re- 
ceive their minor-sport letters next 
fallif the Student Council and Athletic 
Committee approve the recommenda- 
tions which have just been made by 
the Minor Sports Council. 

For the first time in history, the 
minor H will be awarded the members 
of the varsity lawn tennis team which 
had a most successful season. The 
awards as recommended follow: 

TENNIS 

Minor H—Capt. J. F. W. Whitbeck 
G. H. Perkins '26, L. H. Gordon ’27, 
M. Lenhart ’27, L. O. Pratt ’26, and W. 
T. Smith ’26. 

THT—T. E. Jansen ’26 and A. R. Allen 


"eke 
] 


, 


T H 2nd T—Stephenson Thompson ’27, 
T. O. Kingsbury ’27, J. C. Rueter ’28, L. 
U. Shapiro ’26, John de Bruyn Kops ‘26, 
and H. W. Sayles ’28. 

T 1929 T.—B. H. Whitbeck Jr., J. H. 
Appleton, Hyman Lisker, G. Kk. Bailey, 

Herz, C. R. Hamlen, and. W. J. 


150-POUND CREW 

H 150—S. I. Bowditch ’28, Richard Col- 
lins Jr. ’26, S. S. Gang ’27, E. W. Gross 
°°27, Warren. Jenney ’26, Dudley Merrill 
296, J. L. Pool ’28, William Potter ’27, T. 
- Sturtevant °27, F. P. Taft °26, and G. 
D. Whiteside ’27. 

LACROSSE 

L H T—W. W. Babson i ae, 
Brown ’26, M. H. Clifford ’27, W. V. 
Coombs °27, J. C. Dreier ‘28, E.- W. 
Gamache ’27, C. W. Gillies ’26, R. L. 
Hatch ’28, J. H. Lane ’28, M. W. Linn ’27, 
H. F. Murphy ’27, A. E. Reed ’26, Madi- 
son Sayles ’27, C. O. Simpson ’27, A. G. 
Smith ’26, Joseph Sullivan ’26, John Sur- 
pless ’26, H. J. Wallace ’28, H. H. Watch- 
pocket ’28, and D. W. Bakeless, manager. 

L 1929 T—C. E. B Y 
G. J. Cleary, W. M. 
R. G 1] i 


J. A. M. Murphy, S. P. Park, J. L. Reid, 
Fiske Rollins, F. F. Salamon, L. M. Sha- 
piro, H. G. Slater, D. R. Stout, and G. 
A. Weller. 


"27, 


PLAN TO TRANSFER FRANCHISE 


WATERBURY, Conn., June 12 () 
Officials of the Waterbury Baseball Club, 
operators of the Eastern League fran- 
chise in this city, announced last night 
that plans were being made to transfer 
the club to another city for the remainder 
of the season. The decision was reached 
when the directors found it unprofitable 
to continue furnishing baseball to the 
fans who refused to support the club 
after the teams managed by William 
Bramfield had won two straight pen- 
nants in the seasons of 1924 and 1925. 
Decision on the new home of the team 
has not been reached. 


a 


‘EASTERN LEAGUE 


Won Lost 
Providence ,.....+5+ 3a 16 
Springfield ......0.. 27 
Bridgeport ..cccccee 28 
Albany eeeeeeeee sees 24. 
. New Haven ....... 23 
“= Waterbury eeeeecoce 18 
Oe é Hartford eeeeeseeaeaeaee 19 
Pittsfiel e@eeeeeeeea2ee 
RESULTS FRIDAY 
Providence 10, New Haven 5. 
Providence 9, New Haven 8. 
Albany 7, Waterbury 1. 
ngfield 6, Hartford 3. 
ridgeport 3, Pittsfield 1. mee 


the American zone 
Davis Cup. Takejchi 
d ted on U 


Pt 
“f 


Champions Beaten 


in the First Match 


Philadelphia and New York 
to Meet for Church Inter- 
city Tennis Cup 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, June 12—The repre- 
sentatives of the Philadelphia district 
will be the opponents of the New York 
team in thé finals of the Church Cup 
intercity tennis. contest on the courts 
of the West Side Tennis Club at Forest 
Hills, this afternoon. The Boston 
team, winners last year, were utterly 
routed in the play yesterday, losing 
both in singles and doubles, the com- 
plete score being 7 matches to 2. In 
the singles, Lawrence B. Rice was the 
only winner for Boston, while the 
younger pair from Providence, Arnold 
W. Jones and William W. Ingraham, 
were the sole doubles winners for the 
district. 

This came as a great surprise, as 


regarded as far below the standard 
of intercity play, and the Boston team 
had been thought fairly strong. In 
place of William T. Tilden 2d., R. Nor- 
ris Williams-2d., and Frederic Mercur, 
who had been regarded as probably 
the leading selections of the team, E. 
M. Mann, Samuel R. Gilpin and Joseph 
Olhausen were placed on the list, in 
addition to Manual Alonzo, Carl H. 
Fischer, Wallace F.. Johnson. 

In the singles Boston scored the first 
victory, when Lawrence B. Rice, after 
losing four games in a row at the start, 
overtook Wallace F. Johnson, his op- 
ponent, at 5-all, and then captured the 
set at@8—7. Games followed service in 
the second set until the sixth game, 
when Rice broke through once more to 
lead at 4—2, and held the advantage 
until the end. The complete score was 
9—7, 6—8. 

But first, Carl Fischer, the left- 
handed former intercollegiate cham- 
pion, and then the other members of 
the team, won their matches in turn 
for Philadelphia, until finally the vic- 
tory of Gilpin over J. Brooks Fenno Jr., 
6—3, 6—8, 6—3, settled the match in 
favor of the Philadelphians. 


three of the Philadelphia team were! 


GLAMORGAN GOES 


DOWN IN TABLE 


Loses to Yorkshire—Aus- 
tralians Enter First 
Test Mateh 


By Cable frcm Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, June12—Glamorganshire's 
brief flutter in the limelight at the 
head of the English county cricket 
championship standing has ended. In 
this week’s second batch of first-class 
ifixtures it met and was soundly de- 
feated by the titleholder, Yorkshire, at 
Hull. The table now has a more rea- 
sonable look about it. The Yorkshire- 
men, with seven wins and no losses to 
their credit, occupy their accustomed 
position of first place; Middlesex comes 
second and Lancashire third, percent- 


omission fromthe national team to 
oppose Australia in the first test match 
of the 1926 series at Nottingham today 
arouses considerable comment, as he 
was in splendid form for the cham- 
pions. Altogether he took 12 wickets 
for an average of seven runs apiece, 
which must be reckoned as*a sterling 
performance, even against such admit- 
tedly weak opposition. 

Any hopes the Welshmen had of 
treating the home bowling as they had 
done in Surrey’s previous match were 
speedily dashed to the ground for they 
were all out in the first innings for 52, 
and in the second, after Yorkshire 
made 265 for six wickets declared, 
were skittled out again for 95. York- 
shire thus was left victorious by a 
margin of an innings and 118. 

Wilfred Rhodes, one of the several 
veterans to distinguish themselves this 
season, took four Glamorganshire 
wickets for 31 runs and scored 62. 

Australians Beat Durham 

The Australians had no difficulty in 
defeating Durham, one of the minor 
counties at Sunderland in two days 
by an innings and 81. Rain interfered 
in this match as it did in most of the 


Meantime, however, the young Yale- 
Harvard combination, which had 
showed so well against the Oxford- 
Cambridge team, displayed its finest 
combination play against the strongest 
pair from Philadelphia, Wallace F. 
Johnson and Manuel Alonbo and de- 
feated them by the top-heavy score of 
6—2, 6—3. 

But the balance of the Philadelphia 
doubles team though new to Church 
Cup play, proved superior to their 
Boston opponents and won after well- 
fought three set matches. 

Philadelphia also came through with 
a slight margin of victory in the sec- 
ond team matches, tieing Boston in 
the singles, and taking two out of 
three in the doubles contest. The 
summary: 

CHURCH CUP INTERCITY TENNIS— 
First Round Singles 

L. B. Rice, Boston, defeated Wallace F. 
Johnson, Philadelphia, 9—7, 6—3. 

Carl H. Fischer, Philadelphia, defeated 
W. W. Ingraham, Boston, 3—6, 6—3, 6—4. 

Joseph Oldhausen, Philadelphia, de- 
feated Malcolm T. Hill, Boston, 12—10, 

Manuel Alonzo, Philadelphia, defeated 
Arnold W. Jones, Boston, 6—4, 6—4. 

> M. Mann, Philadelphia, defeated 
G. C. Caner, Boston, 6—4, 6—3. 

S. B. Gilpin, Philadelphia, defeated J. 
B. Fenno Jr., Boston, 6—38, 6—8, 6—3. 

Doubles 

A. W. Jones and W. W. Ingraham, 
Boston, “defeated Manuel Alonzo and W. 
Fk. Johnson, 6—2, 6—3. 

E. M. Mann and §S. B. Gilpin, Phila- 
delphia, defeated M. T. Hill-and Henry 
R. Guild, Boston, 4—6, 6—3, 6—2. 

C. H, Fischer and Joseph Oldhausen, 
Philadelphia, defeated George E. Abbott 
and Walter Weld, 6—4, 4—6, 6—3. 


CORNELL CREW IN 


others—two were abandoned yesterday 


the top all the way. 

Their slow spin bowlers, especially 
C. G. MacArtney, revealed rare skill 
on the wicket that afforded them every 
assistance and disposed of their op- 
ponents for 125 and 116. Durham's 
attack gave the Australians no qualms. 
They hit it all over the place and 
scored 322 for three wickets declared. 

The feature of their innings was 
another century by T. J. E. Andrews, 
who scored a brilliant 122 including 
one hit for six and 16 4s at the rate of 
one run per minute, Capt. H. L. Col- 
lins made 69 Warren Bardsley 63 not 
out; MacArtney 31; J. M. Taylor, 2 
not out. 

Although they are not able to put 
their full strength in the field against 
England today owing to the enforced 
absence of W. H. Ponsford, holder of 
the record for the highest individual 
score in first-class cricket, and H. L. 
Hendry, the Australians are entering 
upon the match with their usual quiet 
confidence. 


ment of writing indicate a wet wicket 
today which should 
some advantage. Ona hard surface to 
which the visitors are accustomed one 
is inclined to think the three-day test 
match must end in a draw, for both 
sides are very much stronger in bat- 
ting than in bowling, and it is unlikely 
they will get each other out cheaply. 
However, one of cricket’s greatest 
charm is its “glorious uncertainty” 
and the many thousands who have 
converged upon the historic Trent 
Bridge ground at Nottingham today 
will be telling themselves as they look 
up at clouds “anything may happen.” 


A SURPRISE WIN | 


Defeats California Varsity. 
by Two Lengths 


ITHACA, N. Y., June 12 ()—Cor- 
nell’s oarsmen have come back and 
the Red and White'stroked shell again 
sweeps into the column #f triumphant 
crews by its aecisige fiefeat of the 
California varsity lasfevening in the 
dual regatta on Cayuga Lake. 

Cornell’s varsity won by two lengths 
over the California varsity boat. The 
California junior varsity was more 


Sussex men made a very sporting at- 
tempt yesterday to snatch an eleventh 
hour victory over Gloucestershire at 
Horsham, but the good length spin 
bowlingyof C. W. L. Parker—one of the 
outstanding trundlers last season— 
proved too much for them, and be- 
fore the game ended as a draw they 
appeared to be not too safe them- 
selves from defeat. 

Three Points for Sussex 

When Gloucestershire batted first 
for 144, George Cox, Sussex veteran, 
gave another bright display with the 
ball, capturing six wickets for 45. Cox, 
whose experience in first-class cricket 
extends well over 30 years, earned a 


than a length behind its senior crew, 
but leading the Cornell junior varsity 
eight by more than two lengths. 

Cornell’s freshmen proved a dis- 
appointment. The cubs from the west 
coast were too much for them and the 
finish line found them seven lengths 
behind and their stroke feeble. 

The time of the varsity race was: 
Cornell_ varsity, 17m. 17%s.; Califor- 
nia varsity, 17m. 26s.; California junior 
varsity, 17m. 81s.; Cornell junior var- 
sity 17m. 41s. ‘ 

The time of the freshman race: Cali- 
fornia 10m. 50 2-5s.;. Cornell 11m. 19s. 

Thg Cornell varsity proved the sur- 
prise of the regatta, as the Red and 
White was conceded on their showing 
so far this spring only a slim chance 
to beat Coach Ebright’s senior crew. 

Cornell’s victory is its first on the 
water since the spring day regatta two 
years ago, when the Harvard varsity 
was beaten in a shortened race on the 
Cayuga inlet. For Coach C. A. Lueder 
it brings his first major victory of his 
career at the helm of Cornell's navy. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Lost PL, 
New York 14 hy 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Cleveland ...... ics wb 
Washington 
Detroit 
St. Louis bese 
Boston 


RESULTS FRIDAY 


St. Louis 4, Boston 3 (10 innings). 

New York 9, Detroit 3. 

Philadelphia at Chicago, postponed. 

Washington at Cleveland, postponed. 


GAMES SATURDAY 


Boston at Detroit. 
Washington at Chicago. 
Philadelphia at Cleveland. 
New York at St. Louis. 
COOPER BEATEN BY YANKEES * 
Innings— 123834686789 RHE 
New York ....:120301011—918 1 
Detroit 010020000—3 8 1 


Batteries — Shocker and P. Collins; 
Cooper, Holloway, Stoner and Manion. 
Losing pitcher — Cooper. Umpires — Mc- 
Gowan and Owens. Time—2h. 31m. 


Y 
7 


TWO RALLIES BY BROWNS 
Innings— 12345678 910—R H E 
St. Louis....0000000111—3 8 1 
Boston 000000101 2—4 9 1 
Batteries—Gaston and Schang, Dixon; 
Ehmke and Bischoff. Umpires—Connolly, 
Geisel and Nallin. Time—2h. . 


NEW ENGLAND LEAGUE 


Won Lost 
Manchester ........ Il 7 
DR Ca 5. swig ube océe En 
SUERTE vccccewoede Aa 
ee eda es ae 
PORVOERI wi cccccceoe Al 
i #55.4caxebecce 6 
PUGORIE scapdsecces> 8 
AAAWTONGO kc céiivers: 9 
RESULTS FRIDAY 
Nashua 12, Lynn 4. 
Portland 9, Lewiston 2. 
Manchester 14, Lawrence 12. 
Haverhill 8, Salem 5. 


BOONE TO STAY WITH CLUB 
KANSAS CITY, June 12 ()—The “dif- 
ferences” between Daniel Boone, in- 
fielder, and Manager Spencer A. Abbott, 
of the Kansas City American Associa- 
tion baseball team, have been straight- 


ened out, and Boone will stay with the 
team. Ae aera 


} 


'17 wickets against Warwickshire. Such 
'a thing has been done only 15 times-be- 
fore. 7 , 

| Sussex led by 19 runs on the first 
‘innings, for which they were awarded 
three points in the _ standing to 
Gloucestershire’s one, and after the 
visitors declared their second venture 
closed at 146 for five wickets, needed to 
get 128 runs in an hour to win. Park- 
er’s bowling prevented this as men- 
tioned, and only 54 had been obtained 
for seven wickets when stumps were 
drawn. 

The only three figure innings made 
vesterday was by the famous left- 
hander, C. P. Mead, for Hampshire 
against Somersetshire. He contributed 
161 to the visitors’ single innings of 
347. Somerset’s total was 234 and 34 
for two wickets, leaving Hampshire 
with a handsome first innings lead. 

In the other ceunty championship 
game Kent outplayed Derbyshire, yet 
had to rest content with a point for 
the first innings lead, scores beins 
Kent 359 for five wickets declared, 159 
for four wickets declared; Derby- 
shire 245 and 170 for eight. 

Oxford and Cambridge Universities 
participated in rain-spoiled drawn 
games against Ireland and Notting- 
hamshire, respectively, and inclement 
weather necessitated the abandonment 
of Middlesex vs. Lancashire and Sur- 
rey vs. Warwickshire contests. : 


INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
Lost 
Baltimore 5 
Toronto 
Buffalo 
Rochester 
Newark 
Jersey City 
Syracuse 
Neading 


RESULTS FRIDAY 


Jersey City 5, Toronto 1. 
Newark 7, Buffalo 2. 
Baltimore 4, Rochester 2. 
Reading 8, Syracuse 6. 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 
Lost 
19 


New Orleans 
Memphis 
Birmingham 
Nashville 
Atlanta 
Mobile 
Chattanooga 
Little Rock 


RESULTS FRIDAY 
m. Little 


Rock 6, Atlanta 3. 
Memphis 14, Birmingham 4. 
Mobile 2, Chattanooga 1. 
New Orleans 14, Nashville 4. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
Won Lost 
5 17 


eeneeeaeeee 


Milwaukee 
Louisville 
Indianapolis ....... 
Kansas City ....... 
Toledo ... 
St. | SRS aE 
Minneapolis 
Columbus 


RESULTS FRIDAY 
‘ Louisville 8, St. Paul 6. 
Kansas City 5, Toledo 3. 
Indianapolis 10, Minneapolis 7. 


CRESCENT A. C. TEAM WINS 


PHILADELPHIA, JAine 12—In_ the 
final contest of the sésquicentennial la- 
crosse program, the Crescent Athletic 
Club of Brooklyn, N. Y., defeated the 
Philadelphia Lacrosse Club, to 1, in 
the Municipal Stadium, yesterday.- 


~ 


Philadelphia and 


Boston in Final 


Intercity Golf Cup Now 
Held by New York 


PHILADELPHIA, June 12 (#)— 
Philadelphia tied Boston for the lead 
in the Griscom Intercity Cup golf play 
vesterday ‘on the links of the Philmont 
Country Club. by defeating the New 
York team, present holder of the cup, 
9 matches to 6. 

New York, after losing the first 


ages being 91.11, 84, 75.55, respectively. | 
G. C. Macaulay, a fast bowler, whose ' 


before decision could be reached on the | 
first innings—but the visitors were on | 


The weather conditions at the mo- | 


give Kngland ! 


¥match, rallied and took three succes- 


'best Philadelphia players, but spent 
‘its strength in this rally and lost the 
majority of the remaining contests. 

Mrs. G. Henry Stetson, recently 
crowned eastern champion, gained an 
easy victory over Miss Marie Jenney. 
the Metropolitan title holder, 3 and 
2 to start the day’s play. 

Mrs. Courtland Smith then furnished 
the surprise of the day by scoring an 
80, within a stroke of the 
record set this week by Miss Glenna 


Hurd, Philadelphia champion, 3 and 1. 

Miss Maureen Orcutt, New 
title holder, scored a point for the New 
York team by defeating Mrs. C. H. 
| Vanderbeck, a former national cham- 
pion, 1 up, on the eighteenth, after 
being 2 down late in the match. 

Mrs. Norman Toerge accounted for 
the third straight New York victory 
by defeating Miss Edith Quier, holder 
of the central PennSylvania champion- 
| ship, 3 and 1. 
| Miss Helen Meehan, Mrs. E. C. 
| Felton Jr., Mrs. Norman P. Rood, 
‘Mrs. Caleb F. Fox, Mrs. E. H. Fitler 
,;and Mrs. C. E. Armstrong, then scored 
|the victories needed to give Philadel- 
phia the final triumph. 

Philadelphia meets Boston, which 
also has a victory over New York, in 
the closing contests. The summary: 

Mrs. G. Henry Stetson, Philadelphia, 
defeated Miss Marie Jenney, New York, 
3 and 2. ; 

Mrs. Courtland T. Smith, New York 
defeated Mrs. Dorothy C. Hurd, Phila- 
delphia, 3 and 1. 

Miss Maureen Orcutt, New York, de- 
feated Mrs. C. H. Vanderbeck, Phila- 
delphia, 1 up. 

Mrs. Norman Toerge, New York. de- 
feated Miss Edith Quier, Philadelphia, 
'3 and 1. 

Miss Helen Meehan, Philadelphia de- 
feated Mrs. F. E. Dubois, New 
3 and 2 


— Mrs. H. A. Jackson, New 
up. 

Mrs. Norman P. Rood, Philadelphia, 
defeated Miss Martha Ottley, New York, 
3 and 2. 

Mrs. Caleb IF. Fox, Philadelphia, de- 
feated’ Miss Georgianna M. Bishop, New 
York, 5 and 4. 

- ie 
Mrs. 


York, 


Fitler, 
Walter 


de- 
New 


Philadelphia, 
MacGowan, 


s. Kk. Armstrong, Philadelphia, 
defeated Mrs. Edward Stevens, New 
York. 3 and 1. ! 

Mrs. Edward. Hodges, New York, de- 
feated. Miss Dorothy Doyle, Philadel- 
phia, 2 and 1. 

Mrs. Thomas Hucknell, New York, de- 
feated Mrs. J. W. Converse, Philadelphia, 
4 and 3 

Miss Jane Brooks, New York, defeated 
Mrs. Raymond Slotter, Philadelphia, 


and 2, 
J. S. Disston Jr., Philadelphia, 4 
Miss Beadleston, New York, 


Mrs. 
feated 
and 3. 

Miss Sarah Meehan. Philadelphia, de- 
eee Miss Elsie McMahon, New York, 
5 anc 


ANDERSON MEETING 


e- 


politan Golf Championship 


MAMARONECK, N. Y. June 12 (/) 
~—John G. Anderson of the Winged 
Foot Club and William M. Reekie, 
former Metropolitan Aitleholder, 


politan championship here today. 

Anderson won from FE. H. Driggs Jr. 
of Garden City, N. Y., and 
downed his clubmate, Stephen Berrien 
of Upper Montclair, N. J., in the semi- 
finals. 

At one stage of his match Ander- 
son stood 2 down, but at the ninth 
he gained a birdie 3 by holing a chip 
shot and that gave him confidence. 


fresh niche for himself in cricket his- | 
tory earlier in the week when he took | 


Going to the seventeenth he was even 
| with his opponent and Anderson won 
i with a 3, adding the eighteenth for 
| good measure to win 2 up. Reekie de- 
| feated Berrien, 5 and 4. The summary: 
METROPOLITAN AMATEUR GOLF 
| CHAM PIONSHIP—Third Round 
| KH. H. Driggs Jr.. Garden City defeated 
| Maurice McCarthy, Old Flatbush, 1 up. 
| (24 holes) J. G. Anderson, Winged 
'Foot, defeated Lauren Upson Engle- 
| wood; 1 up. : 
| W. M. Reekie. Upper Montelair, de- 
feated C. H. Paul, Westchester-Biltmore, 
oa 

Stephen Berrien, Upper Montclair de- 
feated A. G. Whitham, Portchester, 3 
and 2. ; 

Semifinal Round 

J. G. Anderson, Winged Foot, defeated 
H. Driggs, Garden City, 2 up. 
W. M. Reekie, Upper Montclair. de- 
“ape a Berrien, Upper Montclair, 

an 


| 
E. 


LEAGUE 


Lost 
21 


NATIONAL 


Cincinnati 

ets 

St. Louis 

Ce ic cewkhed ove 'e 26 

Brooklyn | 

New York 

Boston 

Philadelphia 
RESULTS 

Chicago 7, Boston 6. 

St. Louis 10, New York 2, 

Philadelphia 13, Pittsburgh 11. 

Cincinnati 8, Brooklyn 6 (11 innings). 

GAMES SATURDAY 

Chicago at Boston. 

St. Louis at New York. 

Pittsburgh at Philadelphia. 

Cincinnati at Brooklyn. 


REDS GAIN FIRMER HOLD ON FIRST 
Innings 1234567891011 RH E 
Cincinnati 0150000000 2—8 14 3 
Brooklyn 00202900110 0—6 11 2 
Batteries—Rixey, Lucas, Hays, May, 
Doreauve ard ny’ 2tiy, MeGraw, 
McWeeny, Ehrha 
greaves. Winning pitcher — Donohue. 
Losing pitcher—Ehrhardt. Umpires—Mc- 
Cormick, Rigler and McLaughlin. Time 


FRIDAY 


' es 


———— —-_—__— 


PITTSBURGH LOSES AGAIN 
Innings— 13324656¢78:S 
Philadelphia ..5 240011 0 x—13 16 0 
Pittsburgh ....1 0214101 1—11 18 4 
Batteries—Ulrich, Maun, Willoughby 
and Henline: Aldridge, Culloton, Old- 


-|—Willoughby. 


ham and Smith, Gooch. Winning pitcher 
Losing pitcher—Aldridge. 


' Umpires—Hart and Klem. Time—2h. 25m. 


| New York .... 


CARDINALS KEEP ON WINNING 
Innings— 1223456789 RH 
St. Louis .... 90000011 4 4—1013 
910000001—2 9 


1D 
1 
3 

Batteries—Keen and O'Farrell; 
simmons. Davies and Snyder, Florence. 
Losing pitcher—Fitzsimmons. Umpires— 
Pfirman, Reardon and Quigley. Time— 
9 


BRAVES’ 
Innings— 
2 
| 1 
Batteries—Jones; Piercy and Gonzales; 
E. Smith, Graham, Genewich and J. 
Taylor. Winning pitcher—Piercy. Losing 
pitcher—Graham. Umpires—Moran, Wil- 
son and Sweeney. Time—2h, 7m. 


LEAGUE AIMS AT NEW RECORD 


NEW YORK, June 12 (#)—The Inter- 
national League, which accumulated a 
total of 777 home runs last season, ap- 
parently is pointing for a new record. 
With less than one-third of the schedule 
played, 306 already have been made. 
Buffalo leads with -72, nine more than 
Baltimore possesses. Newark is third 
with 42 and Syracuse comes next with 
| 40. Walker of the Baltimore Orioles 


leads the individuals with 17, according 
to dverages available today. and includ- 
ing games of Wednesday, June 9. 


Winner Will Capture Griscom | 


| sive matches, conquering some of the | 


course | 


Collett, and beating Mrs. Dorothy C. | 


Mrs. EK. C. Felton Jr., Philadelphi - ; 
mB, | he was in the shell as the crew slipped 


Varsity Eights in Four- 
Mile Contest 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., June 12— 
Taking advantage of the fine condi- 
tions prevailing the crews of Columbia, 
Wisconsin and Pennsy)vania Universi- 


ities were on the river last night 
getting in some hard work for the 
intercollegiate regatta. which will be 
rowed on the Hudson in two weeks. 


the honors at their camp at Crum 
Elbow. Richard A. Glendon’s own 
eight again showed their worth by 
defeating the varsity and junior var- 
|sity eights in a fouwr-mile pull down 
‘the course. 
was given out, it is understood that 
' the freshmen paddled the 
slightly under 20 minutes. 


| board of stewards, and Reynolds Ben- | 
Jersey | 


‘son, graduate manager of Columbia 
athletics, were here for a conference 
with Peter H. Troy, chairman of the 


the Glendons when the eizhts were 
pointed up stream toward Hyde Park 
for their evening pull. 

No changes were made in the boat- 


way as yesterday. This was the first 
time since Columbia arrived here that 
no shifts were made in the first two 
shells. 

Only a short drill was on the pro- 
gram for Pennsylvania. They dipped 
their oars in the river at noon and 
: took only a short spin down stream. 
'In the evening Coach F. A. Spuhn sent 
| his men to the starting line and rowed 
‘them to the two-mile stake. He or- 
dered a low beat and they never went 
'any higher than 27 strokes to the min- 
‘ute. Coach Spuhn declared he would 
'not start to lift the beat any higher 
| than 30 for several days to come. 
|. The battle of coxswains in the 
'Pennsylvania camp still holds sway. H. 
' J. Judd and J. P. Berry are both being 


po~ ge in the varsity shell, and who 


will start in the regatta has not yet 


York, | been decided upon. Berry is the last 


year’s freshman, guide, and last night 


away for its sunset paddle, ° 
Wisconsin, the third member of the 
colony, is having a hard time of it. The 
Middle Westerners are battling exami- 
nations at the Nelson House and rough 
waters on the Hudson. Unlike Glendon 
and Spuhn, who take their crews out 
to the middle of the stream for exer- 


icises, Coach Harry Vail insists on Capt. 


‘Harold Coulter following the shore line. 
By doing this most all of the rough 
water is avoided and a longer and 
smoother drill is held. Wisconsin, how- 
ever, is. adapting itself to riyer con- 
ditions here and the big waves which 
broke fast and quickly over the shells 


duving the first part of the week dv 


| not bother the Badgers now. Orth was 
|in the bow position tonight in place of 
'Hansom, and it is likely that Vail will 

4| keep him there. .| championship games of the National 
| California’s crew will arrive tonight | 
‘and the United States Naval Academy 
‘on June 20, according ‘to announce- 


ments made here, 


REEKFE FOR TITLE 


Latter Defending His Metro- 


are | 
| playing the 36-hole final for the Metro- | 


Reekie | 


rdt, Wiliams and Har- | 


RHE 


| Myrra and 
and DP. S. Barber of University of Cali- 
| fornia. 


Fitz- | 


Johnson Presents Gift 
for New Gymnasium 


By the Associated Preae. 


Marietta, O., June 12 
GIFT of $25,000 for the build- 
ing of a new gymnasium for 
Marietta College by B. B. Johnson, 
president of the American League 
and former student at the school, 
was announced today. 


Auxiliary Yachts 


Will Race July 17 


ee ee 


Particularly attractive to the owners 


second annual race for the Gloucester- 
Cape Elizabeth trophy, because of a 
unique and seemingly fair system of 


which sail and gasoline 
power are combined. The race is from 
Dog Bar brea}:water at the entrance 
to Gloucester Harbor round the Port- 
land lightship and return, a distance 
of 130 miles. The start is at 7 a. m. 
on Saturday, July 17, and not only 
will every yacht be given a certain 
amount of gasoline, enough, it is esti- 
mated, to enable it to cover one-third 
the distance under power, but all 
hands will be requiréd to be at anchor, 
with sails furled and the crew below 
deck. : j 

The event is opened to cruising aux- 
iliaries of any rig under 50 feet on 
deck, whether belonging to a yacht 
club or not. No entry fee is necessary 


SHORT DRILL FOR 
PENN OARSMEN 


Columbia Freshmen Defeat 


Although no official time | 


! 
' singles 


‘TILDEN IS WINNER 


IN BOTH DIVISIONS 


With Sullivan Wins New Eng-. 


land Doubles Title 


HARTFORD, Conn., June 12 (#)— 
William T. Tilden 2d and his yoythful 
doubles partner, Neil Sullivan, won the 
New England doubles championship on 
the courts of the Hartford Golf Club 
yesterday when they defeated A. H. 
Chapin Jr., of Springfield, Mass., and 
Elliott Binzen, of New York, in a four- 
set final match, 4—6, 6—4, 7—5, 6—4. 

Tilden progressed to the final round 
in his quest for a fourth successive 
title by eliminating Binzen 

6—3, 6—1, while Chapin 


quickly. 


'earned the right to oppose him in the 


i 
{ 


' 


' 
' 


| 


distance | 


‘champicnship battle today by out- 
The Columbia freshmen again took | . 


stroking Sullivan 6—1, 7—5. 

Chapin, who recently distinguished 
himself by~ defeating the nation4&l 
champion in the finals of the Connecti- 
cut State Championships, will have 
his chance to repeat the achievement 
today and the excellent caliber of his 
game during the preliminary rounds 
stamp him as an even match for the 


. ' champion. 
Maxwell Stevenson, secretary of the’ pi 


} 


la 


' 
| 
' 


MANY ATHLETES 
WILL GRADUATE 
University of Pennsylva- 


nia Will Lose 91 Next 
Week 


‘ 


PHILADELPHIA, June 12—Ninety- 


one athletes representing every one of | 


the 15 sports on the athletic curricu- 
lum, will be graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania next Wednes- 
day. The exodus of athletes will be the 
greatest in the history of the univer- 
sity. 

Many of those who will receive their 
sheepskins, have gained fame on the 
gridiron, track, diamond and water. 
Thirty-seven of the number to gradu- 
ate received their letters in one or more 


sports during their three years of var- | 


sity competition. 
Kight football piayers, 
conspicuous part during 


who 
the 
the undefeated 


team, including 


The Philadelphians had their hands | season, will bid adieu to the university. 


full in the doubles finals, until Binzen | Capt. 
| Leth, Karl E. 


| began to weaken under the swift pace 
‘in the fourth set and err frequently 


local citizens’ committee, for the race, | (2 .+ied the attack to Tilden and Sulli- 


and following this they accompanied | 
| first and 
; the narrowest of margins. 


van in the first three sets, winning the 
dropping the next two by 
Changing 
their tactics to a lobbing game to drive 


| Chapin and Binzen from the net, the 


ings and the men went out the same | 


| found himself 


' Chapin 


| with five places, followed by Univer- 
| sity of Illinois with four, University 
' of Nebraska and University of Michi- 


' tered 
| vard dash despite the wet and loosened 
| condition of the track. 


'of 21.7s., bettering by .1s. the perform- 


of small auxiliary yachts will be the! 
' Washington recorded the best time 


figuring time allowances in a race in 
as motive | 


victors quickly evened matters at one 
set each. 

Sullivan, who was slow in starting, 
in the final two sets 
and did his full share in winning the 
victory. His fast service caught 
and Binzen off guar 
repeatedly. 


Hagen and Jones Beat 


Mitchell and Tolley 


By the Associated Press 
Moor Park, England, June 12 
ALTER C. HAGEN and 
Robert T. Jones Jr. defeated 
Abe Mitchell “and Cyril J. H. 
Tolley, 4 and 2, in their interna- 
tional four-ball match here today. 


| 


| 


P. Willson, Alfred T. 
Robinson and Emid A. 
Thomas, regulars for three campaigns, 


Joseph 


‘on easy shots. Chapin and his partner |and Leonard A. Sorenson, hero of the | 
1923 Cornell game, Emil H. Heintz, an | 


end substitute and James F. Nicholas, 
a backfield substitute, are lost to foot- 
ball. 

Howard T. 
pitcher over 
Lewis, track 


baseball 
Leroy 
man, 


Long, premier 
three seasons, 
and soccer letter 


. | + . . i 
Paul EK. Chace, swimming and baseball ! 


star, Ray E. Wolf, premier hurdler, 


'Manfred Kraemer, one of the greatest 


| Donald K. Irmiger, stroke of the var- | 


| 


ONE NEW RECORD 


MADE IN TRIALS 


State, Runs 220-Yard ° 
Dash in 21.7s. 


_=- ——— 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


| 
| 
|erty and | 
delphia. 


F. P. Alderman, Michigan s. 


CHICAGO, June 12—Brilliant per- 
formances were assured for the finals | 
of the fifth annual track and field 
Association at 


Collegiate Athletic 


| Soldiers’ Field Stadium today despite 
. the sodden footing, as a result of the 


qualifying heats held in 
events yesterday. No qualifying 
done in the field contests. 
Twenty-two of the 60 colleges en- 
tered placed men in the heats, Uni- 
versity of Southern California leading 


was | 


gan wth three each. The meet is for 
individual honors only. 

Outstanding attention was captured 
by F. P. Alderman ‘26 of Michigan | 
State Agricultural College, who bet- 
the meet record’ for the 220- 


He.set the time | 
of 21.7s., bettering by 1s. the ‘perform- 
ance of L. T. Pauli of Grinnell College 
in the 1922 meet. Due to extensive 
alterations of the field and grand- 
stands, the track was relaid only eight 


ance becomes a threat'to R. A. Locke 
'26 of University of Nebraska, a 
world’s record breaker in the event. 
Locke placed in the 220-var. trials 
as well as in the 100-yard dash, in 


six track) { 


| ark, 
| Theodore 
|ard G., 


| Angeles, 


which he is figured a winner, although 
G. E. Clarke ‘27. of University of 


gt 


"27 of 


the heats, 10.2s. 


The meeting.of L. W. Dye 


'G. PRP. Guthrie ‘26 of Ohio State Uni- 


i 
! 
| 
i 
} 
j 
i 
| 
; 
| 


! 


versity in the 120-yard high hurdles is 
anticipated as a feature of the day's 
events. They won different heats yes- 
terday, and are regarded as outstand- 
ing in their events. Guthrie made the 


| best time, 15.2s., and also placed in the 


220-yard low hurdles; in which Dye 
will not appear. 

Two half-milers from Northwestern 
University drew attention when they 
qualified in the first hcat. 


{tin ‘26 led, his teammate, J. S. Garbry 


i 
; 


| 


and every member of the crew must be | 
an amateur. No paid hand will be al-! 
lowed any contestant in any capacity. | 


| There are no restrictions whatever as | 


' to sail. 


foot for the course and in 
each vessel will be given by the re- 
gatta .committee at current 
gasoline under the following formula: 

Cubic inches of cylinder displace- 


gallons for the race. 

The boats will be started at the in- 
tervals of their handicap from a posi- 
tion behind the breakwater, and a 
starter will come alongside and give 


score in the order of the ma and 
prizes will be awarded immediately. 
Second and third prizes will be given 
as entries warrant. 

Entry blanks can be obtained from 
Alexander W. Moffatt, 
Avenue, Brookline, Mass. 


OLYMPIC CLUB ENTRIES 

NEW YORK, June 12 (#)—Word has 
been received-by the Amateur Athletic 
('Tnion that the Olympic Club of San 
Krancisco will send a team of 12 athletes 
to compete in the A. A. U. national track 
and field championships at Philadelphia, 
July 2, 5 and 6. The team will include 
such stars as J. R. Sweet and A. A. 
Gillette of State University of Montana: 


and J. W. 
Merchant, 


Hoffmen of Stanford: J. Ww. 
MacEachre , Crane, Jonni 
Mertin of the Ov Nipples EMDerhy 


MISS EDERLE STARTS PRACTICE 


CAPE GRIS-NEZ, France, June 12 (#) 
—Miss Gertrude Ederle, the Unite States 
swimmer, had her first dip in the English 
Channel yesterday, beginning her training 
for the attempt she will make in the sum- 
mer to swim across the waterway. She 
found the water at 48 degrees Fahrenheit, 
too cold for more than a 10-minute swim. 
Miss Lillian Cannon, the Baltimore girl. 
who will also try to swim the Channel 
this summer, having begn here since mid- 
May, with several swims in the Channel, 
was able to remain in the water longer 
than Miss Fderle. 


LAKE IS PROMOTED 


NASHUA, N. H., June 12 (#)—Di- 
rectors of the Nashua team of the New 
England League announced yesterday 
that Fred Lake, former manager of the 
| Boston American and National League 
: Clubs, and who had organized and man- 

aged the Nashua team this year, has 

_been made vice-president and scout for 

, the club and that Walter Keating with 

the Chicago Nationals in 1913-14, later 

with Buffalo and manager of the Bing¢- 

hampton, N.Y. team last year, succeeds 
ke as manager here. 


| forriia 
The handicap is 10 miles per overall | 
addition | 
é‘ a. 2 
prices, | 
‘man, 


ment times revolutions per minute di- | 
vided by 10,000 equals the number of. 


the word to each yacht. The boats will | 
itime bv GQestresch anna 


| 


207 Fisher | 


| ed 


' 


| - 


T. F. Miller, Hugo Leisner, R. W. King | 


i 
' 
' 
} 


| 
| 
| 


' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
i 


University of Washington, 
defender and record holder in 
event, performed in the best time, 1m. 
08,8s. The summary: 

100-Yard Dash—R. <A. Locke, Ne- 
braska; T. J. Sharkey, Miami; G. B. 
Hester, Michigan; Murray Schultz, Cali- 
Technical; G. E. Clarke, 
ington; IF. P. Alderman, Michigan State. 
Best time by Clarke—10.2s. 

220-Yard Dash—R. A. Locke, Nebraska; 
Sharkev, Miami: V. B. Leschinsky, 
Michigan; Engle, Oberlin; F. P. Alder- 
Michigan State; E. L. House, 
Southern California. Best time by F. P. 
Alderman—21.7s. (New National Colle- 
giate A.A. record.) 

440-Yard Dash—H. Oestreich, Gustafus 
Adolphus; Herman E. Phillips, Butler; 
P. F. Schock, Illinois; Howard Rooney, 
Kansas; K. R. Kennedy, Wisconsin; 
C. Wyatt, Nebraska; N. P. 
Michigan: W. R. Rev, Clemson Agricul- 
ture; E. C. Kontz, Georgia Tech. Best 
fooney —50.6s. 

880-Yard Run—A. O. Martin and J. S. 
Garbry, Northwestern; J. M. Charteris, 
Washington; J. F. Sittig. Illinois; J. G. 
Harrar, Oberlin; W. A. Caine, Indiana; 
R. M. Conger, Iowa State; P. M:- Niers- 
bach, Southern California. Best time by 
Charteris—1m. 58.8s. 

120-Yard High Hurdles—lL. W. Dye 
and C. F. Reynolds, Southern California ; 
C. D. Werner, Illinois; W. Duren, Tu- 
Guthrie, Ohio State; W. O. 
Best time 


lane: G. P. 
Baskin, Alabama Polytechnic. 
by Guthrie—15. 2s. 


220-Yard Low Hurdles—G. P. Guthrie 


,and L. P. Irwin, Ohio State; K. D. Grum- 


bles, Southern California: EF. Spence. 
City of Detroit; F. J. Cuhel, lowa;: C. D. 
by y ag Illinois. Best time by Spence— 


MISS CARSTAIRS TO 
RACE FOR BRITAIN 


PUTNEY, Eng., June 12 (#)—At 
a speed of about 33 miles an hour Miss 
M. B. Carstairs, won the right to repre- 
sent Great Britain in the international 
one and one-half liter motorboat con- 
test for the Duke of York’s gold trophy. 
The races will be held from June 26 
to June 30 on the Thames. 

Miss Carstairs yesterday won the 
qualifying race which was six circujts 
over the university boat race course 
from Chiswick to Putney, a total of 
32 miles. 

The selection committee has chosen 
Miss Carstairs’ boat with E. Johnstons’ 
Noar and C. Harcourt Smith’s Bull- 
dog for the coming races, which will 
take place over the same course as 
the qualifying race. Two American 
boats, Little Flyer and Dixie Shadow, 
owned by Carl Fischer and D. F. Davis, 
and one Canadian, two French and’ one 
German craft also will compete. 


COLLEGE BASEBALL FRIDAY 
Boston College 11, N. ¥. University 7. 
Pennsylvania 10, Cornell 7. © 
Conn. Aggies 5, Mass, Aggies 3. 


A. O. Mar- | 


| 
} 
| 


.'27 to the tape. J. M. Charteris '26 of | 
the title | 
the | 


iat 


| 
; 
' 


Wash- 


P. 
Peinsngen 


| 
| 


| 


! 


| erate prices; 


| 


i 
| 


gzymnasts Pennsylvania has ever had, 


sity erew, Joseph Applebaum, winner 
of intercollegiate fencing champion- 


ships, and Frank J. Valgenti, world’s | 


record holder inarife competition and 
intercollegiate individual champion in 
1925, are among the many graduates. 
The complete list of those who gradu- 


| 
ate follows: | 
Philadel- | 
phia; Joseph P. Willson, Corning, N. Y.; | 
Al- | 
fred T. Leith, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Leonard | 
A. Sorneson, Lewiston, Mont.; Howard | 


Football—Emil H. Heintz, 


Karl E. Robinson, Greensburg, Pa.; 


T. Long, Philadelphia; Emid A. Thomas, 
Clairton, Pa., and James P. 
Philadelphia. 
—-Basketball — Donald W. Drummond, 
Philadelphia; Leroy Lewis, Norristown; 
W. J. Ramage and Louis Sherr, Phila- 
delphia. 
Baseball—Paul FE. Cliff, 


Chace, Sea 


L. I.; Howard T. Long, Philadelphia; | 


, eS 
Tientsin, 


Atlantic City, 
F. Boos, 
L. Child, 
rentle, Brookline; 
William J. Dough- | 
Phila- | 


David Reiter, 
Soccer — Hans 
China; Henry 

L. I.; James 
Lewis, Norristown: 
. W. Richmond Jr., 


Track—L. J. Bauer, Rutherford, N. J.; | 
A. Brainard, Sayre; Harold D. Cas- | 
son, Brookline, Mass.; N. R. Dutton, | 
Merchantville, N. J.; A. G. Funk, Bris- | 
tol, Conn.; Leroy Lewis, Norristown ; | 
E. L. Lommasson, Lakewood, O.; A. M. | 
Sims, Brooklyn, N.° Y.; J. H. Slater, | 
Montclair, N. J.;+»Raymond E. Wolf, 
East Orange; N. J.; E. E. Bailey, W. E. 
Carroll, B. G. Frazier Jr. and David D. | 
Shatz, Philadelphia: 

Boxing—Hymen Goldfarb, Philadel- | 
phia; Walter Orloff, Brooklyn, N. Y.;! 
J. L. Riccio, Meriden, Conn.; R. Steffi, | 


| Flushing, N. Y.; G. A. Westphall, Elkins 


Park. 

Wrestling—Walter M. Cree, Pitts- | 
burgh; E. A. Graham, Dallas, Tex., and 
L. Halpren, Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia; J. P. Wilson, Greerrport, 
L. I.; John A. Bower, Chicago, Lll.; A. C. | 
Sutherland, Fort Washington. 

Gymnasium—Manfred Kraemer, New- | 
N. J.: T. H. MeCalla Philadelphia; 
Rich, Brooklyn, N. Y.: Rich- | 
Stafford, Philadelphia; H. S. T. | 
White Jr., Baltimore. | 

Crew—R. H. Reeve, Philadelphia: A. | 
M. Rosselle, N. Y.; C. H. Grashof, | 
Rochester, N. Y.; A. G. Johnson, Point | 
Pleasant, N. J.; L. M. Johnson. Phila-| 
delphia; C. G. Jordan, Wilmington, Del. : | 


|B. S. Redway., Ilion, N. Y¥.: J. T. Shaffer, | 


L. Favie, Los) 
Philadel- | 


Wis. ; 


Beach, Fla.; 
Calif.: C. K. Elliott, 
phia: D. K. Irmiger Green Bay, 
G. W. Pflugfetder, Philadelphia. 
Lacrosse—A. A. Rothman, Hempstead, 
lL. I; Karl KE. Robinsoh, Greeensbure : 
G. C. Munger, Buffalo; Alfred Leth, 
Brooklyn; C. T. Beauregard, Darien, 
Conn.; KE. DeLange, Bell Harbor, L. I.: 
©, D. Enes, St. Paul Minn.: R. A. Tooke, | 
Munsville, N. Y¥.; D. C. Starmer, Rey- 
noldsville; A. V. Saydah, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.: J .H. Rushton, Wayne. 
Tennis—Frank B. Ellis, Philadelphia: 
M. K. Murphy, Jamestown, N. D.; Robert 


5. y 
A. ' 


Miami R. 


Reeves Yonkers, N. Y. 


iolf—O. @&V. Brock, Rydal: Harry 


played 
last | 
three seasOns in the successes of the! 
1924 | 


Nicholas, | N. 
| 


Larchmont, | 
Leroy | 


| with 


| UEL J, 
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~ Advertisements under this heading 
appear in all editions of The Christian 
Science Monitor. Rate 50 cents a line, 
| Minimum space four lines. 
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Real Estate 
Landscape 

- Paintings, 
from Coast 
to Coast 

for 20 Years 


GIBSON 
CATLETT’S 
STUDIOS 

Logan Bivd. 
CHICAGO 


Professional Bldg. 
Miami 


3117 


“The only business 
of ita kind’’ 


A Home in Whittier Land 
AMESBURY, MASS. 

New well-built Colonial house, 7 rooms, 
bath, 3 enclosed porches, fireplace, origina! 
lil. hinges, latches; vapor heat, spring water; 
| double garage; barn, ben house; 15 acres, 
1Oun grape vines, S00 fruit trees. small 
| fruits, garden planted; on Whittier Hill, fine 
| view hear-by lake, town, river and ocean: 
| 10 minutes to town center: canoeing and hath- 
ing: 40 miles te Boston. Phone 241-W. MRS, 
GG. L. JONES, Amesbury, Mass. 


— 


| City Property, OrcHARDS, AND FARMS 
| Wonderful Buys for Home or Investment. 
| M. H. KNOWLES 

36015 South 9th St.. San Jose. Calif. 

| , oe ~ 


as 


SUMMER PROPERTY — 


|} FOR SALE—SITUATED AT TIP END 

OF CAPE MLIZABETH,-MAINE 
oceau view, country and seashore 
combined; private estate, 12 acres, spacious 
lawns, perennial gardens, evergreens, shrubs, 
tennis court surrounced by lilae hedge: kirge 
boat and bathing house combined: 700 feet of 
| clear white sand beach, taking in the entire 
center of Crescent Beach: 10-room house. 
double garage and stable: hardwood. floors, 
het and cold water: hot air heat, large fire- 
place and sun reom:; two bathrooms: electric 
lights; furnished or unfurnished: must. be 
seen to be appreciated: cost over $50,000: 
will sell at big sacrifice. Address CLINTON 
T. SWETT, Cape Elizabeth, Maine, or Tel. 
Forest 7242-M. 


| 
Broad 
| 


FOR .SALE—Summer cottage, well bnilt, 
eight rooms, attic. lot 600x150: beautifully 
situated 40 feet above lake tevel: boathouse 
and boat. Lake Winnipesaukee, Loon Cove, 
H. «. N. HOVEY, FP. UO. Box 138, Farm- 
ington, N. H. 


TO LET—FURNISHED 
LOS ANGELES, Ashton Arms and Traymore 
Apts., 5517-5523 So. Rampart, Wilshire Dis 
trict—-Sunny, delightful singles and doubles 


| with dinette, beautifully furnished, daily maid 


elevator, garden adjoining, centrally 
R and H ears and bus to door. 


service, 
located, 


THE BRYSON 
2701 Wilshire Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 


A distinctive and an ideally located 
Apartment Hotel unexcelled fur. Comfort 
and Service. The Hotel rooms are avail- 


— 


_ able for transient and permanent guests. 


= 


eee 8. 
LADIES DESIRING ROOMS 


FENWAY CLUB 
offers you modern, attractive, reasonable ac- 
commodations; permanent and transients; fire- 
proof building: near Christian Science church. 
1126 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Tel. Ken. 1002. 


——_— 


an SERVICE BUREAU 


Metropolitan 5078 Tucker 5893 
NEW ERA PLACEMENT BUREAU 
‘Ageucy) ~ 


al 


mt 


| Intelligent service for placement in OFFICES 


and HOMIES: registration in person; we re- 
quest employers’ co operation, 


326 328 Laughlin Bldg., Los Angeles 


we 


Local Classified - 


Advertisements under this heading 
appear in this edition only. Rate 25 
cents a line. Minimum space three lines, 
minimum order four lines. (An adver- 
tisement measuring three, lines -must 
call for at least two insertions.) 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN 


BRUILDUGR desires position in this capacity 
tirm or individual: can design and esti- 
for small constrnuetion in general. SAM- 
PRICE, R. D. 1, Reading, Pa. 


-_*~ 


mate 


— —— 


POSITION as chauffeur by married man, 
14 years in last position; high grade cars; 
first class rteferenees. A. CRAIB, 30 Law- 
rence Street, Boston. nd 


Hunsberger, Big Rapids, Mich. 
Fencing—Joseph Applebaum, Philadel- 


Rifle—Charles W. Douglas, St. Joseph's, | 


Mo.; Joseph Hemphill 3d, West Chester: 
Leonard* K. Lerch, Lockport, N, ; 
Frank J. Valgenti Madison, N. J.; R. V. 
Wood, Wayne. 


YALE VARSITY CREW 


GALES FERRY, Conn., June 12 (#)— 
Yale varsity erew had a time trial over 
the four-mile-course at the afternoon 
practice here yesterday, but no figures 
were given out by the coaches. 


bridge and the crew rowed upstream 
a stroke of about 30. The junior 
varsity, the freshman and the combi- 
nation eights all had light workouts. | 

W. H.-Satterthwaite '28 arrited from | 
New Haven to replace Everett Cal- ‘| 
lender ’27S the combination boat. who | 
takes the place of E. F.. Russell ’26 at 
No. 2, the junior varsity. 

Gen. William W. Skiddey, who ar- | 


rived at the training quarters in his | 


vacht “Runabout” will take the mem- 
bers of the freshman eight for a cruise 
tomorrow. _— 


General Classified 


Advertisements under this heading 


Behl 


The | 
shell was towed down to the railroad | 


| 15 Park Row, N. Y., Suite 1406 Barclay 1 


YOUNG MAN, college education, desires 
position with hotel to learn business. Phone 


: a . : ) Flushing 5540 (Long. Island) befere noon, 
University of Southern California and | : sy ; Henry .C, Baskerville, Se ~ om 


SITUATIONS WANTED — WOMEN 

BRIGHT school girl, fond 
desires position in A-1l home; references re- 
quired by family. Ocean 0705, Winthrop, Mass. 
CAPABLE WOMAN, hovnsework,. part time. 
Box L-17, The Christian Science Monitor, 270 
Madison Ave., New York City. 


hich children, 


EXPERIENCED. women will care for and 
teach child needitig care; references. THE 
SERVICE BUREAU, 49 Norway St., Boston. 


PIANIST wif@ ERMopean experience wants 
a position ta t@@ch in camp or with private 
family for summer, Address K. J, 921 
Colo. Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


SECRETARY, *domble entry bookkeeper and 
stenographer, experience along educational 
line, desires a resident or non-resident posi- 
tion. with a private school.or college. Box 
B-229, The Christian Science Monitor, Boston. 


People 


Office Position for Discriminating 
229 


FLURENCE SPENCER—WSigh-grade _ secre- 
taries, executives, bevkkeepers. stenograplers, 
clerks. 2 West rd St.. N. ¥. C. Penn. (900, 

HERBERT AND BANCKER, New. York 
City, 48 East 41st St.—An EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE for men and women seeking OFFICE 
POSITIONS. ‘Telephone Murray Hill 6883. 


LOUISE C. HAHN —Opportunities for men 
and women seeking ottice pusitions. 280 B' ways, 
New York City. Tetephone Worth 1315. 


appear in all editions of The Christian 
Scienee Monitor. Rate 50 cents a line, 
Minimum space four lines. 


____ HOMES WITH ATTENTION 


ROCKLEDGE HOME—Beautifully situated, 
temporary or permauent home: care if desired; 


MISS ARNSON AGENCY desires positions. 
for reeommended governesses, infants’ nurses, 
attendants, lousekeepers. Phone Academy 
0535, 225 W. 106th St.. New York City. 


THE VOCATIONAL BUREAD, Ine., 110 W.. : 
40th St., New York—Commercial and retail 
positions for men and women applicants; per- 


State maternity license: fully equipped; mod- 
illustrated folder. 3 Parley Vule, 
Jamaica Plain, Roston Mass. 


THE ALOHA, Winthrop Hids.. Mass., 
By-the-Sea—A home to meet the need; 
experienced attention if desired:  cir- 
cular on request, é . Poff McCoy, 
104 Highland. Tel. Ocean 1406. 


BOARD FOR CHILDREN 


MOTHER, college’ graduate, experienced 
teacher, will take into her New England ceun- 
try home, next fall or at once, two or three 
little girls, for family life: progressive in- 
dividual and group instruction in all grammar 
school subjects. - For further particulars ad- 
dress Box B-28t, The Christian Science Muoni- 
tor, Boston. 


- — 


MELE WANTED— Women. 


WOMEN for part or full time to sell 
Smile Frocks and Smocks; good commis- 
sions; send for sketches and _ fabrics. 
SMILE FROCKS, Inc., 500 Fifth Ave. (at 
42nd St.), New York, N. Y. 


~~ 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2500 to $25,000 
—The undersigned provides a thoroughly or- 
anized service, of 16 years recognized stand 
ng, through which preliminaries are nego- 
tiated for positions of the Calibre indicated; 
the procedure is individualized to each ¢lient’s 
personal requirements: your identity covered 
and present position protected; not an em- 
jorment agency. Send only name and ad- 
ress for details. R. W. BIXBY. INC., 120 
Downtown Building. Buffalo. New York. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE SERVICES 


THE FIRST CHURCh OF CHRIST, SCIEN 
TIST, The Mother Church, Falmouth, Norway. 
and St. Paul Sts., Boston, Mass. Sunday 
services at 10:45 a. m. and 7:30 p. m. Sub- 
ject for The Mother Church and all its brane 
organizations, “‘God the Preserver of Man."’ 
Sunday School in The Mother Church at 10:45. 


sonal interviews only, 9-2. 


OSTON 
DAVIS SQUARE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


BUSINESS and DOMESTIC Positions 
247 Elm St.. W. Somerville ‘Tel. Prospect 2496 


MOVING AND STORAGE __ 


Telephone Kenmore 5754 
Mail Orders Will Receive Prompt Attention 
A. R. TIBBETTS 
AUTO VAN SERVICE 
Furniture and piano moving 

Household Goods Carefully Packed 

and Forwarded 
33 Dundee St.. BOSTON, MASS, 


Oftice, 


ANTIQUES 


THOMAS & DAWSON 
39 Fayette St., Boston Beach 7670 

Old colonial house where you may see 
antiques and old-fashioned chintzes in their 
proper setting: also stenciled chairs restored 
and modern painted furniture. 


we 


~— ~~ 
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___ AUTOMOBILES FOR HIRE _ 


" LUXOR TAXI SERVICE—Call Back Bay 
9200. Ask for WILLIAM HARTLEY, Cab No. 
2; special rates, weddings, tours. 


PUBLIC NOTICES 


BOSTON ELEVATED RAILWAY CO. 


Public notice is hereby given that in accord- 
ance with the provisions of acts of the 
lature of Massachusetts for the year 1911, 
ec. 740, written tenders are invited for the 
sale to the Boston Blevated Railway Company” 
of shares of its second preferred stock to take 
up the sum of $108,659.29. All tenders must 
be made on or before June 23rd, 1926 at 
10 A. M., directed to Bostomr Elevated Railway. 
Company, Henry L. Wilson, Treasurer, 31 St. 
James Ave., Boston, Mass. The right is fe 
served to reject any or all tende 


sonsimaantan meeting every Wednesday evening 
a 


By Henry L. Wilson, Treasurer, 
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Advertisements under this heading appear im this edition only. Rate 25 cents a line. Minimum space three li 
(An advertisement sak at three lines must call for at least two insertions.) 


Local Classified. Advertisements 


nes, minimum order four lines. 


REAL ESTATE 


REAL ESTATE | 


HOUSES & APARTMENTS TO LET 


a Court 


987-989 Memorial Drive 


CAMBRIDGE 


Facing the Charles River, opposite the Stadium, Barring- 
ton Court affords you one of the finest apartment house 
locations in Greater Boston. Suites ranging from two to 
eight rooms with two and three baths may be reserved 
Special consideration will be 
giverf to those who desire immediate occupancy and will 
lease for a period of fourteen months or longer. 


Three-Room Furnished Suites Also Available 


NOW for September 1. 


Open for inspection daily, including Sundays 


F. W. Norris Co., Realtors 


31 MILK STREET, BOSTON 
Tel. LIB erty 5712 


oe 4 


She Sheraton 


OI Bay State Road 


BOSTON 
We will have available on September first 


THREE UNFURNISHED SUITES 
FACING THE CHARLES RIVER 
Our Dining Room on the Banks of the Charles River serves 


Excellent Food at Moderate Prices. 
GEORGE R. SANFORD, Manager 


ADVERTISEMENTS UNDER CITY HEADINGS _ 


ALABAMA 


FLORIDA 


FLORIDA 


| GEORGIA 


‘Birmingham 


( Continued ) 


Jacksonville 


____{ Continued) 


RICH’S 
Only GOOD Shoes 


— 


APARTMENTS 
THE SERVICE BUREAU 
49 NORWAY ST., BOSTON 


BEAUTIFUL PILGRIM COURT 
Boston's Palace on nthe Riverway 


4-12 
ONE, TWO AND THREE. ROOM SUITES 


Situated in the Longwood section, beautiful 
PILGRIM COURT offers many innovations to 
the discriminating apartment house dweller. 
There are Murphy inner-door beds in most 
one and two-room suites. Craftex walls 
throughout the buildings, tiled bathrooms with 
accessories recessed in tiled walls, shower 
baths in every suite, also kitchenette and 
diningettes; now receiving applications for 
immediate occupancy and for fall; references 
required. For further particulars apply on 
premises or .call Regent 2730. Agents on 
premises daily and Sunday. ; 


If You Are Looking for a 
BROOKLINE APARTMENT 
We Have THE RIGHT — a YOU. 

COCK 1359 acon Street 
MRS. HANCOCK pec! 
MISS GORDON 


For the Entire Family 


“Don’t ask for your size, ask ta he fitted” 


The L. F. M. STORE 


Birmingham's 
Bargain Center 


Mobile 


LP LAP AAS 


PEARSON’S. 
204 Dauphin Street 
Mobile’s Largest Ready-to-Wear 
and Millinery Shop 


Invites Your Patronage 


Sewing Machines Sold and Repaired 
SCALES & ATCHISON 
New Home Sewing Machine Store 
563 Dauphin Street Bell Phone 4477 


Asp. 9188 
» LET MRS, WILBUR LYON, 500 Sth Ave., 
Y., find the apartment you want—fur- 


nished, unfurnished. Write your requirements, 


STRATHMERE, N. J., 3 Miles Below Ocean 
City—Newly furnished apartment, close to 
ocean, 4 large rooms and bath. 925 Girard 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WINTHROP HIGHLANDS, MASS., Cliff 
Ave.—Finely furnished house overlooking ocean; 
season $600. M., A, CUSECK, 7 Bartlett Road. 
Ocean 1290, 


—— 


MIRAMAR PARK 
CAPE COD 


Golfing, swimming, fishing and yachting. 
Cape Cod is famous for all these, and he 
oe builds in re Miramar Park has them 
at his elbow. A change from town and busi- 
ness: a home among the: pines, and the use 
of the beach on’ Nantucket Sound, where the 
waters are warmed by the Gulf Stream— 
everything to make a summer paradise. Fast 
Pullmans to anywhere. A few waterfront lots 
remain, and some houses will be ready 
June 30. Write for appointment, book, 
etc., to 


* ADAMS & MUDGETT, Trustees 


18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
CONgress 2076 


«Branch at Main Highway, So. Yarmouth, Mass. 


Hyannis 531-3 


» 


st Medford 
steam mast, EE te hot water 
heater, tiled bathroom, built-in porcelain tub, 
a. ee ee ae Se ach goers ts 
Seger fcstn "mnaater's chamber to ve- 
8 minutes to elec- 


; 5 minutes to depot; 
from plan of 


. tries; "a ogy gem: built 

. oo 000 hou 150; 500, $2000 
R. PRITCHARD, "Mystic '0762-W. 
CLAPP CO., 


294 Washington St., Boston, ‘Get 


our sats 


WNER TO SACRIFICE 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY—New 9-room D. 
setonia'. high elevation; 33 minutes Grand 
Central; finest equipment; owner built; lived 


' one year but business takes to Buffalo; wants 
ui 


ck sale, Phone IRWIN, Nepperham 345, 
458 Lockwood Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


CHARMING semi-bungalow. Newton 
Centre, near Commonwealth; 8 fooms, 2 
baths, sun parlor, corner lot, many shade 
trees;. Frigidaire installed. "Centre New- 
ton or Box R-241,, The Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston. 


, NAHANT, gene 


Siendeune home; 8 rooms, 2 baths; on pri- 
vate satidy beach; beautifully “finished: quiet, 

fined neighbo borhood ; garage; boathouse; very 
"25 Phillips Read. 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. 
—. moderately priced; good condition; 
. ; all improvements; terms. Other 
ormation "on. application to OWNER, 202 

+ Benet Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
COLONIAL type home, semidetached, brick 
and frame, 6 rooms 2 porches, hot water heat, 
all improvements 
‘ SAMUE 


P 
. 


ovREY¢ oe T-room house, 


Y.—For sale, 2 


L J. PRICE, R. D. 1, Read- 


slate’ roof, 


: 10 minutes to heart. of city ;- 


WINNIPESAUKEE LAKE 


An Attractive Selection of 
_ Hstates and Camps 
H. STEWART BOSSON 


Meredith Neck, New Hampshire 
Catalog on Request 


“A lot means a home 
A home means a lot” 


BONELLI-ADAMS CoO. 
Realtors 


110 State Stree‘, Boston 


BOSTON, 14 Westland Ave.—Suite of 3 
rooms and bath (unfurnished): 2 sunny roome 
for light housekeeping; also Sood side room 
(furnished); convenient location; near church. 
Tel. B. B. 7548. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 2 Prescott St., Suite 
9—Furnished apartment, summer or year; 
a porch; reasonable rent. University 
1738- 


Fenway Apartments 
Furnished or Unfurnished 


A quiet home; references required; 
finest residential section of Boston; all modern 
improvements; 1, 2, 8 rooms; $40 up; near 
Christian Science church and ew agents in 
131 Andubon Rd. and 1191 Boyl- 
. 1698. Tel. SPRING REALTY 


attendance. 
ston St., B. B 
CO., Boston. 


EAST BRAINTREE, MASS. 

Remodelled double house, 6 up, 5 down, fire- 
places, steam heated separately; fine location 
overlooking Fore River; near bathing beach; 
also one 5-room bungalow at 22 Sterling &t.; 
hot water heat, fireplace, living room 18x28 
gumwood finish, hardwood floors. Tel. Brain- 
tree 1386 or A. J. DONNELLY, 32 Sterling St. St. 


COLONIAL HOME 
proved, wide porches, 
in a grove of evergreens; 
outbuildings; six acres in all, 


of 16 rooms, fully im- 
fine condition, nesting 
spacious lawns, many 
garden planted: 
home ;° on edge of 
$15,000. GRO. 
New Brunswick, 


ideal for school or rest 
es near beautifa) lake; 
= : iene 14 French St., 


FOR RENT— 
den, July, August; 
party. Tel. 1346-W, 
Madison Ave. 


LYNN, MASS.—Summer rental, near beach 
and station, first floor furnished apartment, 
two rooms and kitchenette, bath upstairs; 
cool. Tel. Jackson 323-W or write E. O. 
22 Portland St., Lynn, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA Pap 
30th, furnished apartment; five rooms and 
bath, $200 month A. C. HOWARD, 5226 
Schuyler St. 


Furnished house, garage, 
satisfactory terms; 
Flushing, N. Y., 


gar- 
right 
139 


8., 


ROOMS TO LET 


COUNTRY BOARD 
ASBURY. PARK, N. J 


THE GUEST HOUSE 
302 EIGHTH AVENUE 


One block from ocean; one of the best resi- 
dential sections; trolleys to all points; a 
homelike environment of mutual helpfuiness 
for about 25 guests; t or permanent. 
Tel, 162-7. ‘ 


ROSE LAWN FARM—A mountain home 
with city conveniences; country advantages; 
refined surroundings; quiet and restful. MRS. 
M. J. MOORE, Adamstown, Pa. 


SUMMER BOARD 


THE WHITTIER HOMESTEAD 
Can accommodate a few summer guests. 
Fresh and salt water; boating and bathing: 
many beautiful drives and places of historic 
interest in the heart of New England. Ad- 
dress F. G. WHITTIER, Ipswich, Mass, 


BOSTON, @ Norway St., Suite 7, directly 
opposite Christian Science chureh— Room suit- 
able for 2 persons, near bath; privileges; rea- 
sonable; breakfast served if desired. 3 


BOSTON, 283. Newbuky St.—Large and 
small rooms, all conyeniences; large room with 
kitchenette; summer prices; transients accom- 


modated. Back Bay 5325. 


| private house, 


in the | 


right parties. 


TO LET—FURNISHED 


BOSTON, 929 Hemenway St.—Overlooking 
Fenway, 2 small housekeeping suites in semi- 
modern conveniences, clean, 
comfortable ; rent 6 weeks or longer. 


BOSTON—3 rooms, 


quiet, 


living room with couch, 
bedroom, good kitchen, pantry, refrigerator, 
gas, electricity, hot water. MISS MURCH, 
108 Gainsboro. B. B. 738%, 


BOSTON—3-room apartment, fully furnished, 
including piano and radio. 451 Audubon Rd., 
Suite 21, or JANITOR. ‘Tel. Kenmore 4316. 


BROOKLINE—Sublet 
year, 6-room apartment on quiet. street: 
Oriental rugs, baby grand piano: rent yery 
reasonable for summer months. Tel. Regent 
4208. MRS. F. G, ROBERTS. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
8 and 4-room suites; reasonable rent to 
60 Kirkland St., or telepbone 
owner, Winchester 1441. 


for summer or one 


JULIUS GOLDSTEIN 


Jeweler 
ROYAL STREET 
EAT SMITH’S BREAD 
IT'S PURE 
SMITH’S BAKERY 


GORDON SMITH, Prop. 
**Where Quality and Purity Count” 


C. RAVIER & SONS 


Bridal Bouquets and Floral Designs a 
Specialty 
Decorative Palms for All Occasions 
Bell ’Phone 714 Home ’Phone 714 


VANITY BEAUTY PARLOR 


332-33 


3-334 City Bank Building 
Bell Phone 2827 


Reynalds for Radios, Victrolas, Records, 
Kodaks and Deve'oping 


REYNALDS MUSIC HOUSE 


‘Montgomery 


GLEN HEAD, Long  Island—Attractively 
acinad six-room house and* bath near Glen 
Head station; will lease to ae party. 
HAMRE, ‘Telephone Glen Cove 52 


HAMILTON HALL 


September | 


| Central station, 
'hial 7-room house. 


64 HEMENWAY ST., BOSTON 


Furnished apartments from 1 to 4 rooms, 
bath and kitchenette. . 


; —Three attractively furnished 
rooms in fe house, real kitchen, sun 
porch, garden; easily accessible Lexington 
subway and New York Central. 1818 An- 
thony Ave. (17: oth St.). Davenport 0765. 


WESTCHESTER suburban residence on Hud- 
son River, July and August, 32 minutes Grand 
New York; new Dutch Colo- 
2 tile baths, garage, new 
grand plano. Telephone Hastings 1782 or 
write ROBERT BB. KELLER 25 South Calu- 
met Ave., Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


BOSTON, 158 Huntington Ave.—tLarge, 
double room near. Christian Secience church, 
comfortable and homelike; 
modated. Copley 9659-R. 


room, newly papered, walking distance Chris- 
tian Science chureb; bay window overlooking 
avenue. Tel. B. B, ‘0091 


summer months. 
Monitor, 


near Fenway, for 


church, 
The Christian Science. 


Box D-241, 
Boston. 


BOSTON, MASS.—Clean, comfortable rooms; 
transients accommodated. Suite 1, 69 Gains- 
borough St. 


SAXTONS RIVER, VERMONT 


The place for a quiet, restful vacation 
where fresh air, beautiful scenery, best 
home food abound; no children. 


good location; owner going 
mae says a well. SPRAGUE A, KNAPP, 
N am, Mass. 
SUMMER PROPERTY 
, R ‘ 
4 fine ee front cottages—Nemasket Park 
Pray i n Onset and Buzzards Bay; 
‘view of the entrance to canal; 
Se aesch: strict garage with 
Ine., 307 ware Ave., Brockton, Mass. 
“P100. 
Pate SALE AND TO LET 
, lake, country property, anywhere 
rite Cc. HOWARD, Boothbay arbor, Me. 
SALE or rent, 5-room bungaldw, garage, 3 


R SALE OR WILL RENT | 

8 and 9 rooms with every improve- 
meats” fine ivate 
se. NOT RALGIRAGE 

~ MAINE SUMMER HOMES 

RS and development tracts. 

Address BUNGA- 
N. Y. 


Purling, Greene Co., 


eed a 


CAMPS AND COTTAGES TO LET 


a - 

Ta BUZZARDS BAY 

yor: RENT—Attractive water front 6-room 
w amid trees; slee x J ches; con- 

| piences. Tel. Brighton 2- ton, Mass. 


GROW POINT—HINGHAM, MASS. 

/ rent, nite furnished cottage of 7 rooms, 
porch, bath, extra toilet, gas and 

ping > very attractive location; near ft 

and ewenet. “Ce SS cnc 6171-J or Hay- 


‘furnished 
on Lake Kiwassa, near village; 


summer 


; sets e pent. sae tg water; one camp 


i & rte, Sid bedrooms, one with four bed- 
gat a M.. — 81 Main S8t., 
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: FURNISHED cottage on 

Jake in Wellesley, for sea- 

__20n. Kenmore 5116... . 
MASS.—3-room cottage, 


yorcl near beach, until July 1, Box 
ne = ae ‘Science Monitor, Boston. 


og Sora ad egg one Pr gro 
ac- 
location 


mneiing, boating, pine 
ord "ourag car 
reasonable. rite 


ro ge 
. x 235) Cottage Avenue, Boston 


WEEK'S ‘S$ VACATION ON CAPE coD 


4 bed- 
rg Ne 


roof with fire- 
a gy arg Pa omg and one 
‘4-2; BURGESS ESS, ‘No 


cure 
Fal- 


S 


BP oe HOMES TO LET 
_ BEAUTIF UL BOMAZEEN ISLAND 


New Meadows River, East Harpswell, 
let, two 5-room bungalows with 


cee 
‘ow boats,  deattened from 
land and supplies; beauti- 
leal spot for a vacation; 
boat extra. Ad- 
ITT, East Kingston, 
te f 


LINE, MASS., Fisher. Hill—July list 
ember ‘Ist, gone home, 9 rooms, 8 
hs; rent for two ths $450. _ Telephone 


am ar screened seed pins 


re a Box “it gharen, Mass. 


<a tN. Had cottage, 1 bun- 


or less, Ad- 
A. WHEE Hall, 
“onl ity NY Livingston 


| able; 
5325. 


_ TYPEWRITERS __ 
a, New Corona Four 


A Standard typewriter, that is also Portable. 


‘E. A. RAPHAEL CO. 


87 Bromfield St., Boston Liberty 1394 
Distributors for Corona Typewriter Co, 
Underwood and Remington Portables, 


ROOF REPAIRING 


VERMONTAIN FARM| 


Leaky Roofs Promptly attended to. 


BROOKLINE — Comfortable rooms, homnie- 
cooked food, spacious verandas, delightful lo- 
cation. MRS. LESLIE, 69. Summit Ave. Re- 


{gent | 6313. 


BROOKLINE, 1674 Beacon St., Opp. Win- 
thropy Rd. —Very desirable furnished room, 2nd 
floor, two closets. Tel. Aspinwall 8975. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—38 pleasant rooms in 
2d floor apartment; will let separately or to- 
gether with kitchen ppett 3 near Central 
Sq. MRS. L. E. CA BELL, 81 Prospect St. 

FURNISHED ROOM in Clifton, Mass., fine 
Jocation, near beach and railroad, private 
family. Call Bréakers 6568-J. Box B-228, 
The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass. 


MAGNOLIA, MASS.—Pleasant rooms to 
‘let in private family, $8 to $15 a week; 
pjazzas, shade trees, view of water: near 
bathing beach; references. Write Box 5, 
— Mass. . Or telephone Magnolia 


MASS.—-2 rooms and kitchenette 
unfurnished: heat, light and gas for cooking 
furnished; in private family. ‘Tel. Malden 2825. 


MALDEN, 


NELSON BRAS., ROOFERS 
Tel. Ken. 2507, Boston 
MULTIGRAPHING 
NASH LETTER BUREAU 
Multigraphing, Mimeographing, Stenog- 


raphy, Mailing, Addressing 


130 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 
Wisconsin 1168 


C. 


____ PEACHERS AND TUTORS | 


INSTRUCTION in d diction, pantomime, act- 
ing. FRANK LEA SHORT, Room 529 at 500 
Fifth Ave., New York: Phone Pennsylvania 
2367 __ (afternoons) ; Class in Shakespeare, 


SCHOLARSHIP student of art, age 24, 
desires tutorship with young boy of artistic 
ability during summer; elementary subjects 
taught if required. Box J- 10, The Christian 
ae Monitor, 270 Madison Ave. * mew York 

ty 


CARPET CLEANING 


ESTABLISHED 1885 
GLOBE CARPET CLEANING CO. 
94-96 LINCOLN AVE., BRONX, N. 
TELEPHONE MOTT HAVEN 5776 


_ a 


N. Y. C., 1240 Lexington Ave. (84th)—Cor- 
mer parlor and bedroom, exceptionally light, 

cool; convenient subway, elevated, crosstown. 
— Butterfield 4318 morning or evenings. 


NEW .YORK CITY, 82 West 97th—Very 
beautiful rooms, electricity, telephone, with 
or without light housekeeping; select neigh- 
borhood. 


NEW YORK CITY, 343 West 85th St., Apt. 
6-W—Cheerful, sunny rooms, single or double, 
kitchen privileges; women; near Drive. 


NEW YORK CITY. 629 West 136th 
(Riverside) —Large, airy room, $6.00; 
Christian Science church, Apt. 12. 


NEW YORK CITY, 251 West 97th St.— 
Double, single sunny front rooms; breakfast 
optional; reasonable. BASSETT. 


NEW YORK CITY, 58 Central Park West 
(66th), Apt. 4-N—Reasonable rent (kitchen if 
desired); permanent; reference. 


NEW YORK CITY—Bright, air 
sonable, private family. Apt. 6- 
83rd. Tel. Endicott 7111. 


WOLLASTON, MASS.—Room in private/ 
home for business man; garage included; ref- 
erences required. Tel. Granite 3252-R. 


St. 
near 


room, rea- 
, 262 West 


PAINTING AND DECORATING 


PAINTING, paperbanging; all branches; 
clean workmanship; reasonable estimates; New 
York and vicinity. SWENSON, Wisconsin 1168. 


MOTOR BOATS 


CRUISER FOR SALE, 32x9x2%4, five bunks, 
toilet and wash basin, ice box, china closet, 
and clothes closet; four-cylinder Lamb engine, 
completely overhauled and in commission ; 
cheap to quick buyer. Telephone Larchmont 
| 1631-W. PERCY C LARK, Larchmont Gables, 
Larchmont, N, 


WEARING APPAREL 


CLOTHING EXCHANGE 

WANTED—AIl kinds of clothing for all 
ages; commigsion 33 1-3%. 

ROSA M. BLODGETTE, Rowley, 


_ BOOK REPAIRING 


OLD BOOKS REPA! REPA AIRED 
NAT. GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES BOUND 
COMMONWEALTH BINDERY 
129. Washington  denagg =e 
Tel. Brookline 


HOUSEHOLD a 
FOR SALE—Furnishings of rooming house 


at 283 Newbury Street, ston; price reason- 
good reason tor selling. Back Bay 


ww 


Mass. 


aoe SALE—MISCELLANEOUS 


ROOMS AND BOARD 


vows 


BROOKLINE, MASS., 341 St. Paul St.— 
3 double or single rooms with board in 
private family; 15 minutes from Christian 
Science church. Regent 8198-W. 


BROOKLINE, Coolidge Corner—Rooms 
and board in attractive home... Call 
Regent 4208. 


LARGE old-fashioned country home avail- 
able to a few people, near Burlington, Vt. 
Christian Scientists preferred. P, O. Box 127, 
No. Ferrisburg, Vt. 


AOMES WITH ATTENTION 


COLLINGSWOOD, N. J., 10 Frazier Ave. — 
Private home can accommodate few _ 
needing rest and care, MRS. DAUBMA 


House-in-the- Pines 
Established 1905 
Ave., Catonsville, Md. 


ear Baltimore 

-A home for those desiring rest 

and care. Highly recommended. 
Catonsville 3” 


MARYLAND STATE LICENSE 


Tenacre: 


Home of refinement, attractively appointed; 
harmonious environment for study and rest; 
experienced care if needed; illustrated book- 
4 KATRIN BARMORE, Princeton, 


16 Festing. 


ALE of. furniture for 4 rooms 4s. a whole 
yg Png Suite 4, 161 Hancock 8St., m- 
bridge, 


WANTED 


THE COLBURNS 


Well appointed attractive rest home with 
care and attention as desired; state maternity 
license held. 60 Park St., Brookline, Mass. 
MRS. INEZ A. COLBURN. Tel, Regent 5528. 
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JEWELERS 
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WILLIA 


for cash; 


Biigenong apn DS, call 
"LOEB, ahs Fifth 


| ‘ve. at 43rd st, New York. Vanderbilt 3053. 


‘In large N 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
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FOR SALE— Well established specialty shop 


city; needlecraft gerne, 
Write for full particulars. Bor 285, 
‘Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 
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REST HOME 


sock, REW, quests fet, pleasant ‘ 
yood: MBS. ¥1 Ra | a 8. Wed we nt neighbor 
el. 


ham, Stagg 


BOARD FOR R CHILDREN 


CHILDREN cared for by the hour, day or 
week at the Buttonwoods; references furnished 
pag pre 0062 Reading. 6 Grove ‘At. me Read. 


776 Bast 8t., 


on spa ander two ears reto 
pervised. MRS, 0 Wald it “Roel 
Farm, Starksboro, te 


transients *accom- | 


BOSTON, 3846 Commonwealth Ave.—Double | 


BOSTON—5 minutes walk Christian Science | 


| 


‘The Store of Individual Shops 


ALEX RICE, J/nc. 


Court Square 
Interstate Gasoline 


and Motor Oil will meet your every oil 
requirement, 


Interstate Oil Company, Inc. 
PHONE 107 
MONTGOMERY FRENCH 
Dry CLEANING Co. 
Fine Dyeing and Cleaning 


Classified advertisements for The 
Christian Science Monitor are re- 
ceived at the fullouwing advertising 
offices: 


BOST 
107 Falmouth St. 
NE 
270 Madison Ave. eae Caledonia 2706 
2, Adelphi Terrace Tel. Gerrard 5422 
PARI 
56, Faubourg St. Honore Tel. Elysée 91-99 
FLORENCE 


11 Via Magenta Tel. 3406 
PHILADELPHIA 
902 Fox Bldg. Tel. Rittenhouse 9186 
HICAGO 


1458 meme Tel. Wabash 7182 
ND. 
1658 Union Trust Bldg. ‘Tel. Cherry 2099 
DETROIT 


455 Book Bldg Tel. Cadillac 5035 
KANSAS bat 
705 Commerce Bidg. el. Delaware 0272 
SAN Francisco 
625 Market St. Tel. Sutter 7240 
Los ANGELE 
620 Van Nuys Bidg. TeL*F Aber 2980 
SE 
1022 N. W. Bank Bhig Tel. Main 0420 
PORTLAND. ORE. 
1022 N. W. Bank Bldg. Tel. Main 042¢ 
Also by Local Advertising Representa- 
tives in many cities throughout the 
United States and other countries, 
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City Headings 
ALABAMA 


Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM 


“For 21 Years Alabama’s Best 
Shoe Store” 


Solve the eating problem by taking your 
meals at 


THE PHOENIX TEA ROOM 


Breakfast 7 a. m., luncheon 12 noon, 
dinner 6 p. m. Special chicken dinner 
Wednesday 6 p. m. and Sunday 12 noon, 
85c. Ask for special monthly rates. 


“AN ATMOSPHERE OF HOME” 


2001 S. 15th Ave. and 20th St. 
S. G. VAUGHAN 


Utopia Dry Cleaners | 


J. R. JOYCE, Mgr. 


HIGH CLASS 
CLEANING 
and DYEING 


Tel. Main 6537 


ALLEN SILK SHOP 
315 No. 20th Street 


Birmingham's only Exclusive 


Silk Shop 


ZAC SMITH 
Stationery Company 
PRIN TING—ENGRAVING 
OFFICE FURNITURE 
2012 First Avenue 
“The House of Immediate Service” 
We Appreciate Your Business 


SALES 
LEASES 


LOANS 
| APPRAISALS 
JEROME TUCKER 
Real Estate Agency Realtors 
2117 First Ave., No., Birmingham, Ala. 
Phone: Main 6980 


FRANK TENNILLE 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


INDEPENDENT ICE COMPANY 
Plant No. 1—113-15 No. Lawrence Street 


Phone 791, 
2—Highland Ave... between 


| 
| 
| 


Plant No. 
Cedar and Alfred Sts. Phone 1919 | 
of | 


Gay’s Coal and Grain Co. | 


Montgomery, Alabama 


Wholesale « and | Retail 


KLEIN & SON 


Jewelers 
“The Gift Shop of Alabama” 


N. W. L. Thompson & Son 


“Montgomery's Show 


Place of Fashion” 


SOUTH COURT STREET 
DELICATESSEN COMPANY 


Imported and Domestic Delicatessen 
Fancy Groceries 
COURT STREET 
PURITY MARKET 
Rear Court St. 
PIGGLY WIGGLY 


AUTO TIRE & BATTERY CO. 


Nunn’s Place 


Bel. and Catoma Streets Phone 1639 


THE Si_k SHOP 
119 Dexter Avenue 


FLORIDA 
Daytona Beach _ 


ELSA FARRELL 
Sportwear 
Hats Lingerie 
154 Magnolia Ave.—Tel. 1544 


Baker Bros. Co., Inc. 


Fine selection of 
Meats and Poultry 
282 South Beach Street 


Telephone 1170 Daytona, Fila. 


THE PAINT STORE 


PAINTS, VARNISHES. WALI. PAPER, ETC. 
PAUL PHILIPOFF, Owner 
126 MAGNOLIA AVE. 
Phone 769-J 


a Jacksonville 
AVONDALE. "BEAUTY. “SHOP 


3508 Saint Johns Avenue 
‘Expert Operators—Permanent Waving 
MRS. W. D. DENT Telephone 7-1249 


MASTERS: TIRE CO. 
WOCO PEP ~~ _. VULCANIZING 


JOHNSON MOTORS 
309 S. 20th Street ‘Main 6209 


MarinelloBeauty Parlors 


Expert Marcelling, Permanent Waving 
1921% Third Avenue Main 6946 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
ELABORATED ROOFING and 
PAINTING COMPANY 


ROOFING and PAINTING 


709 Brown-Marx Bldg. M. 6850 


HAWKINS DYE WORKS 


Incorporated 


221 West Adams St., Jacksonville, Fila. 
Phone 93 


DOMESTIC NEW WAY 


LAUNDRY 


Independently Owned and Controlled 
Phone 6494 and 6495 


KOHN-FURCHGOTT Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


We are publishing a new 
monthly magazine and any de- 
siring to receive it will kindly 
send in their name to Furch- 
gott’s Mail Order Department. 
Mr. Babcock. 


208 St. Johns Ave., 


TOWERS’ 
HARDWARE CO. 


Sash Doors, Paints, 
Oils, Etc. 


Stoves, House Furnishings, 
Cutlery, Btc. 
8 and 10 E. Bay St., Main Store. 
§23 Riverside Avenue. 
South Jacksonville 


Lavi os 
Bay at Hogan 
WEARING APPAREL 


for MEN and WOMEN 
- C Jacobe: Ww FORSYTH eC: 


JSEWELERS For 30 Years ~ 


“There Is One Near You” 


WHIDDON’S CASH STORES 


CHAIN STORE GROCERS 
Jacksonville, Rlorida 


Greenleaf and Crosby Co. 


Jewelers and 
Importers 


41 WEST BAY ST. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Established 1868 


,OGAN’S 


Smart Hats and Gowns 


215 Laura St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Paris, France 


BERRIER’S 


“Its Quality” 


ICE CREAM 


St. Petersburg 


ere eS 
KENNEDY 
BLOCK 
& CO 


Business Pruperties 


7 Fifth Street, North 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


SMITH PAINT STORE 
247 Central Ave. 


Grumbacher Brushes and Art Goods 
Valentine's Automobile Finishes 
Lowe Brothers Paints and Varnishes 
Sign Painters’ Supplies 
Picture Framing a Specialty 


“The Bank of Friendly Service” 
Invites Your Account 


PEOPLES 
BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus, 
$240,000 


St. P&TersBuURG, FLORIDA 


RIO VISiIaA 
“HOMES” 


On Gandy Boulevard 


The St. 


479 CENTRAL AVENUE 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


Petersburg Co., Agents 


KRUG’S 
Mexican Store 


411 Central 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


Avenue 


Complete stock of fine quality Alligator | 


Bags and Purses, etc. Genuine Indian 
Rugs and Baskets, 


of goods suitable for gifts. 


a 
Chandler’ s Corset Shop 


Corsets and Underwear 
Blouse and Hosiery 


PHONE 4112 607 TAMPA ST. 


West Palm Beach 


1300 Hogan Street Phone 1011 


50 W. Adams Street 


JORDAN’S HAT SHOP | 


| 


Pattern Hats—Hats to Order | 


t Phone 5-7703 | 


ESE 


LOLOL LL 


C Kays 
Furniture. 


FRENCH Dry CLEANERS| 
GUY F. MARTIN 
Phone 457 


Moore’s Style Shop 


Everything for Men and Boys 


Miami Beach 


PP LPL PPL DLL 


THE JEANN ETTE SHOP 


Smart Gowns and Hats 
at Attractive Prices 


240 Fifth tetechi 


St. Augustine o 


-GRUBB’S GROCERY 
Staple and Fancy Groceries 


76 Bridge Street Phone 986 


St. Petersburg 


Od ied a vw ww 


“Everything to Build a Home 
Everything to Furnish It” 


HARRISON-POWELL Co. 


Corner Third and Central Phone 1640 


ST. PETERSBURG HOTEL 
REAL ESTATE COMPANY 


REAL ESTATE 
We Buy. Sell, Rent and Loan 


HASKELL ADKINS, Manager 
908 Central Avenue 


H. G. MUNSON, Upholsterer 


REPAIRING AND FINISHING 
FURNITURE 
Cushions, slip covers, cabinet 
work, packing and crating. 
140 Central Avenue Phone 61-J 


C. W. HEWITT, INC. 


Plumbing, Heating 
and Gas Fitting 


111 9th St. No. Phone 244 


Baker Brothers Company Inc. 


MARKET AND GROCERY—FISH 
DELICATESSEN 


730 CENTRAL AVENUE 


/ 


“The Cleaners 
That Satisfy” 


1700 Central Ave. 
Phone 616 


PINELLAS MACHINE CO. 
General Machine Repairs and 


Ornamental lron Work. 
838 Third Street South 


American Dry Cleaning Co. 

Office 805 Main Plant 2011 Main 

Phone 5-305 1 
PROMPT AUTO SERVICE 


ea’ & 1 
T. 4. WIENGES. “Mgr.” 


S. R. McINTOSH & CO. 


Window Shades — Awnings — Porch 
Curtains—Camp Furniture, etc. 


9 First Street, N, Phone 568 


| 29 Fagan Arcade 
oe 


Lakeland = | Ee 


"MICHAEL & MEY ERS, Inc. 
MEN’S WEAR 


West Palm Beach, F la. 


— 


ee ee eee - 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta 
J. M. HIGH CO. 


Fashions for Women, Misses 


and Children 


Approved Marinello Beauty Salon 


Hairdressing—Manicuring . 
Always a good store. constantly 
improving 


An Institution of 29 Years’ Standing 
MAIL ORDERS SOLICITED 


ATLANTA GEORGIA 


ROGERS 


| Nearly 300 Pure Food Stores in) 


Georgia and South Carolina 


Your Patronage Appreciated 


; | 
Kistner’ s Market 


FOR QUALITY 
11 S. Broad St., Near Alabama 
Telephone Walnut 2070 


M. Rico & Bros. Co. 


Atlanta’s Own Store of True 
Southern Hospitality 


Seventy-Five Merchandise Departments 
Rest Room, Tea Room, Nursery 
“Penelope Penn,” Personal Service 
“Ann Page,” Home Budget Service 


Broad, Alabama and Forsyth Sts. 


FRED R. LINDORME 
Automobile Painting 


Auto Tops and Trimmings 


250 to 260 Stewart Ave... ATLANTA, 
Phone West 1603 


J. REGENSTEIN Co. 


Women’s and Misses’ 
READY-TO-WEAR—MILLINERY 


Hosiery, Bags, Jewelry, Novelties 
P. O. Box 1403 ATLANTA, GA. 


FFrohsin's 


Gorrect Dress tor Women 
50 WHITEHALL 


GA. 


Piedmont Laundry Company 


Laundering, Dry Cleaning 
Rug Cleaning and Dyeing 
Main 035% 83 Trinity Avenue 


R. H. BELL 
Up-to-Date Shoe Repairing 
Wa. 6719 20 W. Hunter St. 
Between Broad and Forsyth 
Hubbard & Hancock Company 
Printers Publishers Engravers 
63 North Pryor Street 
Telephones Walnut 6193-6194 
Tipp Millinery Company 
130-132 Peachtree Arcade 


Up-to-the-Minute Millinery at Popular 
Prices, _ “Service Above Self.” 


Phone 5573 | 


Atlanta 


(Continued) 


SS 


Miller’ s Book ian Inc. 


BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERY AND 
GENERAL NEWSDEALERS 


MILLER’S LIBRARY 


Read any book of fiction published at 
one cent per day. 


64 N. Broad Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ask for “‘Books of the Month’’ 


Chamberlin-Johnson 
Du Bose Co. 


Quality Merchandise 


Women’s Apparel, Boys’ and Men’s 
Wear. Everything for the Home. 


J. P. ALLEN & CO. 
Ready-to-Wear 


Millinery—Accessories 
49-53 Whitehall 


SAY IT WITH FLOWERS 


WEINSTOCK’S 


Atlanta’s Favorite Flower Shop 
Walnut 0908 


Geo. Muse Clothing Company 


Suits — Overcoats — Hats — Shoes 
and Furnishings for Men and Boys 
Women's Ready-to-Wear Hosiery and 


Millinery 
-ATLANT IC ICE & COAL CO. 
Ice, Coal, Cold Storage 


Telephone Main 1900 


‘NORTH CAROLINA 


and a large stock | 


! 


309 KE. Trade St. 


Asheville 
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F. E. Lykes & Co. 
REAL ESTATE 
INSURANCE 

LOANS 


868 HAYWOOD STREET 


Charlotte 


FRPP PLAN ERA BALL L LES 


“Y&B” Coal & Ice 


Phones 210-211 


“Mecko” Dairy Products 
Phones 3636—4855 


CHAREGIIf 
LAUNDRY 
A laundry service that will more 


than please you—it wil! surprise 
and delight you. 


Phones 444—445 


East 2nd Street 


INDEPENDENCE 
TRUST COMPANY 
Banking and Trust 
Resources $7,000,000.00 
CHARGE T Se RS SCS 


Shaw Tire Company 


Sixth and College Streets 


Tires and 
Vulcanizing 


Ladies’ Rest Room 


BON MARCHE 


LITTLE-LONG CO., Owner 
Charlotte, N. C. 


One Price to All 
Marked in Plain Figures 


The Roof Garden 


Lunch 11:30—2:30 P. M. 
Price svc 
See Charlotte from top of city’s 
tallest building 


Telephone 5945, 5676 
CHARLES W. CHRISTIAN 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR 
PIGGLY WIGGLY, 

STORES 
Tryon St. 320 No. Tryon St, 
123 Park Ave, 


P, U. Box 292 


790 S. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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Cry STAL RESTAURANT 


545 and 547 Penn Street 
Also Annex, 537 Penn Street 
Hotel Crystal & Cafeteria 


733 Penn Street 
Home is our only competitor 


The Christian Science Monitor 
IS FOR SALE IN 
FLORIDA 
Daytona Beach—World News Conpene: Prin- 


cess tissena Hotel News Stan “1 
Fort Myers—Poinsettia News Compan 


Jacksonville—The Union News Co., Stand No. 


1, Terminal Station. 
New Smyrna—Jve & 


Joe 
Orlando—MeLaughlin’ a Drug Store, 9 West 


ey St. 


—Mulhollem & West, 239 UGen- 


Tampa<Oiecioe News Stand, Franklin St. 
Titusville—Ricbard Schloub’s News Stand. 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham — Webster Harris, 119 North 
Moblie--A. George Michael, N. W. Cor. 
le c 
x... St. Fra ads Ste. er 
ontgomery—M oa 
Dexter ave i Bozeman & Walden tot Come 
merce S. 
GEORGIA 
Atianta—Hotel Cecil News Stand; Piedmont 
On bia eatz Grady Hotel; World News Co., 
aah tng Gardner, Newsdealer, Ogle- 
Macon—Union News Stand, Terminal Station, 
Savannah—Chas. Lamas, 44 Bull St. 
TH Tene 
Asheville—D. 8. Pater, 3 Haywood St. 
The World ” News Stand; Cohen's 
e Selwyn Hotel ; News 


s Stand, Main St. 
. Lee Hotel, Wa- 
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ong, Stasds 
) 


ews 
Wilmington—Cape ats ten 
Gordon News Stand, 1 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR a 


BosTON, SATURDAY, JUNE 12, 1926 


“First the blade, then the ear, 


AES then the full grain in the ear” 


PUBLISHED RY . fv 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE PUBLISHING SOCIETY i 


EDITORIALS 


From Chile comes the information that Gen- | 


eral Lassiter, chairman of the plebiscite com- 

mission, charges Chile 

with blocking the Tacna- 

Arica plebiscite by refus- 

ing to fulfill its obliga- 

tions .under President 

Coolidge’s award. And 

people of a certain type 

of mind will cry out, 

“There you have it! 
These South American countries are not capa- 
ble of accepting intelligent arbitration. Let them 
fight it out!” 

From Geneva comes the news that Brazil will 
withdraw from the League, being refused a per- 
manent seat on the Council, and that Spain is 
threatening like action. And people of another 
type will cry, “The League is going to pieces! 
You never could hold all those quarrelsome 
nations in a coherent group. Let them go back 
to the old diplomacy. The United States is well 
out of it.” 

So in the face of the apparent failure of vol- 
untary arbitration in South America, and the 
threatened disorganization of the great inter- 
national agency for compulsory international 
‘arbitration at Geneva, friends of peace may 
well wonder whether there is no possible 
method of solving international problems save 
that which had its most impressive manifesta- 
tion in the ruthless years 1914-1918. 

Out in Chicago the other day a voice was 
raised in contravention of this depressing con- 
elusion. Dr. Harry Pratt Judson, president 
emeritus of University of Chicago, was address- 
ing a large group of educators gathered in the 
cause of international peace. Condemning 
neither voluntary nor compulsory arbitration, 
eulogizing neither the League, the World Court 
nor the Hague Tribunal, he rested his case upon 
the fundamental proposition that the education 
of the masses to a comprehension of the quali- 
ties of foreign peoples and to a recognition of 
their equal rights in the world is absolutely 
essential to the maintenance of peace. “Igno- 
rance is the mother of prejudice,” he said. “‘Na- 
tions should be judged by their best; we are too 
apt to judge them by their worst.” 

Dr. Judson enumerated some of the forces 
making for international understanding, to all 
of which The Christian Science Monitor gives 
especial attention in its news columns. He 
notes that more than 100 organized bodies in 
the United States are concerned in interna- 
tional educational exchange. Professors and 
students alike are exchanged between Ameri- 
can and European colleges. Hundreds of for- 
eign fellowships are founded by public-spirited 
Americans. We have such international educa- 
tional events as the Williamstown Institute of 
Politics and the Norman Wait Harris lectures 
at University of Chicago. And a growing interest 
in foreign affairs is manifested by the better 
section of the American press. Of this aid to 
international understanding, Dr. Judson says: 

But neither the publications noted nor the growing 
activity. in scholarly exchange is enough. Each should 
be reinforced by the active aid of all who are interested 
in the development and maintenance of international 
good will. Especially should every effort be directed to 

' the wide circulation of useful publications devoted to 
international news of the worth-while sort. This is not 
essentially commercial in character. If profit results 
to the publishers, they surely are entitled to it. But 
after all, this is in reality a missionary undertaking 
of vast import. 

No one who studies the American press day 
by day can fail to be impressed by the steady 
improvement in the character of the foreign 
news published. Only the most sensational 
papers waste cable tolls on trivialities or crimi- 
nal news. If the exclusion of the immaterial 
and unfit were as rigid in the domestic news 
as in the foreign, much of the criticism now 
leveled at American journalism would be 
averted. As it is, there is no excuse for an 
American who will choose his paper wisely to 
be ignorant of foreign affairs in their most sig- 
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Peace and 
the Papers 
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nificant aspects. We wish the European resi-_ 


dent had an equally good chance to inform him- 
self as to the United States. 


— 


The somewhat startling statement was made 
recently by a speaker at a meeting of industrial 
engineers, that approxi- 
mately one-half the 
wealth invested in indus- 
try in the United States 
is wasted. Of course a 
part of this loss is un- 
avoidable, but itisagreed 
that the amount in- 
, volved, some $10,000,- 
000,000, would, as the speaker put it, have paid 
all the taxes levied in the United States, and 
would have bought all the automobiles in use 
and provided their accessories and 
supplies. ee 
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Economic 
Leaks 
in Industr 

ae A 


The conclusion seems to have been reached 


that much of this economic waste is caused by 
the production of unnecessary varieties of simi- 
lar products. Detailed accounts were given of 
this duplication, or lack of standardization, more 
properly, in many important industries, ranging 
from automobiles to hats for men. Specifically, 
in the case of hats, it was pointed out that there 
are some 3684 styles and colors. But 90 per cent 
of the total output, it is shown, is manufactured 
in seven styles and ten colors or shades. From 
this it is argued that the remaining 10 per cent 
causes the manufacture of 3614 styles, which are 
paid for out of the cost of the original 3684. 

In the matter of marketing and distribution, 
likewise, rapid changes in recent. years are 
shown to have brought about an increase in the 


cost of marketing and a corresponding decrease | 


in the volume of production. A speaker who dis- 
cussed this phase of the waste problem declared 
_ that “we now deal in terms .of specialized pro- 
-. ducersas against individual consumers, for mer- 


a _ chandise today seeks the consumer to a large 


_ Consequently,” he continued, “there: is 


_ not so much competition between manufacturers 


_ as there is to get your dollar before the next 
one gets it.” He stated that this new form of 
mpetit f 1 might be ‘termed “distribution pres- 
re,” that is, a method of pushing sales through 
ious channels. The aim of industry, it was 
out, should be to simplify the methods of 
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gasoline 


distribution and to do away with the various 
unproductive methods which are increasing 
costs unnecessarily. 


The “recent reorganization of Japan’s Cabi- 
net, involving changes in four portfolios, shows 
that Premier Wakatsuki . 


is alive practically tothe (— : 
size and import of the Wakatsuki 
Carries On 


problem his country is 
called upon to. solve. 

Conserva- 
tively 


> 


Many well-informed ob- 
servers of the present | 

political situation inthe | ae 
land of the Mikado ex- 

pect a general election there before 1927. It 
must come in some twenty months at latest, and 
when it arrives about 14,000,000 voters may 


record their suffrages, 10,000,000 of whom have 


never before exercised that privilege. With ten 
out of every fourteen of the land’s electorate 
thus, for the first time, indicating officially their 
partisan alignments, the Kenseikai and Sei- 
yukai and Kokumin Club leaders assuredly “‘are 
given furiously to think.” Whence it comes that 
the chief of today’s Government sets about 
strengthening his lines and making bid for a 
broader support, by placing in office such popu- 
larly liberal men as Hamaguchi and Machida. 

More and more is Mr. Wakatsuki showing his 
experienced capacity not only as head of his 
(Kenseikai) party but as a genuinely national 
leader. With the passing of Kato, last January, 
Kenseikai prestige waned sharply. It was only 
by then compromising with the Seiyukai that 
it was possible for the new-come Premier to 
win favorable action in the Diet for his 100 per 
cent increase in the wheat duty, a 50 per cent 
additional on flour, and a subsidy grant on do- 
mestic pig iron and steel. With the impetus of 
these successes to aid him, he went on to urge 
(and secure) the taking over by the Govern- 
ment of the Nishihara loans to China and finely 
generous educational appropriations — while 
naval appropriations were held down. Consid- 
ering that this latest session of the Diet was 
probably the stormiest held for a decade, the 
record is regarded as something better than just 
good—as good enough, indeed, to set the Ken- 
seikai battalions in a position where Seiyukai 
support, however desirable, no longer is imper- 
atively necessary. 

Especially has the Premier strengthened 
himself with the business and financial inter- 
ests of the country through a consistent carry- 
ing forward of that stringent economic policy 
which the Kato Ministry had inaugurated. This, 
it is freely assertéd, had brought about a no- 
ticeable recovery in Japan’s commerce, and the 
nonspeculative element of the Nation now de- 
mands the continuation of this course of action 
until all affairs of economic sort have been 
brought back fully to normal. 

Against these several sure signs of improve- 
ment in the domestic situation in the archi- 
pelago, there must be set off one tendency of the 
people which militates against such unity and 
Sanity as are requisite, if the ‘Nation is to ab- 
sorb its newly enfranchised millions without 
undue disturbance. The outstanding weakness 
of political life in Dai Nippon is a love of 
scheming—one had almost put it “for schem- 
ing’s sake.” However united the Japanese show 
themselves when a common peril threatens, 
there is no mistaking the fact that, when only 
home concern is in the count, intrigue is the 
very breath of public life. There is over-much 
blind devotion to party, at the consequent ex- 
pense of national welfare. In so far, then, as 
today’s Ministry can so conduct matters as to 
reduce this ultrapartisanship and, on the other 
hand, develop individual political thought and 
practical action, in precisely such degree will 
Reijiro Wakatsuki further that healthy stability 
which springs from “unmachined” constitu- 
tional growth. 

One usually thinks of the Supreme Court of 
the United States as the umpire of the federal 

Svstem and the inter- 
f —), preter of'the Constitu- 
Supreme 


tion. As a matter of 
fact, however, the bulk 

Court Cases 
Undecided 
i 


of the business of the 
Supreme Court relates 
d to private law. Of the 
J) total number of cases 
decided, comparatively 
few relate to matters of political importance. 
Only occasionally does the Supreme Court have 
to pass on the powers of an organ of the Gov- 
ernment, or to determine the degree of pro- 
tection which individuals have under the Fed- 
eral Constitution. Two important political 
cases, however, have been pending for some 
time, and the Supreme Gourt has just recessed 
for the summer, leaving them undecided. 

One of the cases arose out of the senatorial 
investigations of 1924. The proceedings of the 
Senate committee which was investigating the 
Department of Justice were brought to a stand- 
Still by the refusal of the Attorney-General’s 
brother to appear before the Senate committee 
and produce certain bank records which were 
thought to contain important information on 
the matters being inquired into. The question 
in dispute was whether the witness could be 
compelled to testify, and the Supreme Court 
has as yet given no answer. There are wide 
differences of opinion as to the extent of com- 
mittee authority (backec& by the- respective 
chambers)- in punishing contumacious- wit- 
nesses when the inquiry is for legislative pur- 
poses, and the committee power to investigate 
the conduct of an administrative officer—en- 
tirely apart from’ the question of legislative 
action. 

It is argued that,,: under the separation of 
powers theory, neither house has explicit war- 
rant to investigate executive derelictions. No 
permissive clauses of the Constitution can be 
pointed to. If the Supreme Court should. de- 
cide that witnesses cannot be compelled to tes- 
tify, the political consequences will be serious. 
The Senate will-be materially handicapped in 
its efforts to investigate and exert some super- 
vision over administrative activities. The Presi- 
dent and his appointees will be able to work in 


unexamined security. It will be true, as Secre- . 


tary Seward told a London Times ‘correspond- 


ent, that the Americans “elect a king for four 


years and give him:absolute power, within cer- 
tain limits, which after all he can interpret for 
himself,” The Senate and its authority are also 


r| Random Ramblings Is 


involved in the other case left undecided, al- 
though this relates more particularly to presi- 
dential power. What share has the Senate in 
removals from office? In 1920, without consult- 
ing the Senate, President Wilson removed a 
postmaster, who then brought suit for his sal- 
ary for the remainder of his term. The statute 
provided that a postmaster could only be re- 
moved by the President “by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate.” James M. Beck, 
Solicitor-General, appeared for the Government, 
and was in the peculiar position of urging that 
the statute was invalid. He asserted, indeed, 
the unconstitutionality of any restriction what- 
ever upon the President’s power of removal. 

The principal counsel on the other side was 
George Wharton Pepper, Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania. His position was that Congress could 
put on the President any restriction it desired. 
Between these two extreme views on the con- 
stitutional question, there is an ample area in 
which the Court must chart a course through 
what, at present, is an unknown region. The 
Supreme Court must determine what the Con- 
stitution would have said on this subject if the 
Constitution had not been silent, and so far as 
the precedents are concerned, it may uphold the 
action of President Wilson, or may decide that 
such removals may be restricted as Congress 
sees fit. 

It is an interesting fact that a written frame- 
work of government like the American Consti- 
tution discloses, after a hundred and thirty- 
nine years, such important ambiguities. One 
guess is as good as another as to what the Su- 
preme Court will decide in these two cases. 
The difficulty of decision is indexed by the fact 
that the cases have been pending for two years. 
The postmaster case, indeed, was reargued. The 
Supreme Court seems unable to find the an- 
Swers. Perhaps those answers will be given by 
bare majorities. 


Mayors of cities undoubtedly find music a 
positive reliance, if they but treat it with respect; 
and a negative one, if 


they take toward it an 7) 
attitude of anything like | The Goldman 
+ Band 


contempt. The present 
Concerts 


Mayor of New York has 
in New York | 
_ 


probably strengthened 
himself greatly with the 
citizens of his commu- | 
nity in consequence of 
inviting the Goldman Band, absent from Central 
Park last summer, to return. The former Mayor, 
on the contrary, must have weakened himself 
vastly, through his strange action of withhold- 
ing official favor from Edwin Franko Goldman, 
the conductor of the band, and compelling him 
to seek an auditorium elsewhere than on munic- 
ipal property. 3 
Now Mayor Walker’s offer of the hospitality 
of the Central Park “shell” to Mr. Goldman can- 
not be described as political in a bald meaning 
of the word. For neither his election nor his 
predecessor’s defeat turned, as far as anybody 
can ever prove, on the band issue, protracted 
though the controversy was that waged over 
it a year ago. As for the concerts, they are a 
gift of the Guggenheim family; and city auspices 


‘or no city auspices, they continue. Then in re- 


gard to an auditorium, surely nothing better can 
be found within the boundaries: of New York 


than the campus of New York University, to > 


which Mr. Goldman retreated in 1925, and at 
which he still holds headquarters. 

Music, .however, unmistakably rises, out of 
the whole affair, to a new plane of definition. 
It is not something that men may use for pur- 
poses of advertisement. It is-not a billboard at 
a turn of the road that they may requisition for 
the boosting of a cause. It is not a voice in which 


they may shout aloud their names to an. atten-~ 


tive world. In fact, as a means of publicity, or 
as a means of anything clse, music is a complete 
failure. And if it cannot be a means, it can 
scarcely be an end, either. Music is a human 
spark that wants to glow; nobody’s business 
why, ard possibly least of all a mayor’s. 

There is music, too, and music. A mistake 
that the former Mayor made, if mistakes affect 
the matter at all, was to presume that one band 
answers just as well as another; and in failing 
to see that a conductor whom the public has 
accepted counts not as a mere officeholder, but 
as an artist, indispensable while emotion sur- 
vives and while hearts beat high. 


A dispatch from Moscow, Russia, says that 25,000 
pairs of Atherican women’s shoes recently shipped 
into Russia have proved unsalable because of their 
large size. Evidently there is some basis for the 
alleged instability of the Russian people. They haven't 
become thoroughly grounded. ‘ 


It is said that a motorcar is being built in England 
which will be capable of doing over 200 miles an hour. 
Which means that from any part of the tight little 
island, the natives would be able to run for a dip in 
the briny in the morning and get home in time for 
breakfast. 


Crown Prince Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden is 
meeting considerable success in his laudable hope to 
“learn a great deal about America.” Recently he had 
the experience of riding with the Nation’s foremost 
inventor in a 1921 model “flivver.” 


> 


American soldiers in Peking are being taught to 
speak Chinese, but when one sees a native of Peking 
talking pidgin with a native of Shanghai in order to 
—— each other, one wonders what good it 
will do. 


One of the most promising signs of the times is to 
be seen in the great inerease of branch banks, and 
most of them occupy corners which in the not distant 
past were saloon sites. 


Y ' << 1 
The road of the motor lawbreaker in New York 


State is being paved with revoked operators’ licenses, 
a durable material recommended to the world at large. 


The disarmament conference favors abolishing gas 
in warfare, but nothing has been said about abolishing 
the gas that causes warfare. om 


—oma— 


A $12,000,000 watermelon crop is reported in sight. 
Mostly water. 
—om 


The Dill radio bill seems to be in somewhat of a 
pickle. : ’ 


_ 


The Day of San Isidro 


A dense crowd of good-humored pleasure seekers in 
drab and colorless attire moves slowly over the bridge 
across the Manzanares, in the Madrid Province of Spain. 
The bridge is narrow and the crush so great that at a 
distance the people, packed close, seem motionless. The 
crowd is full of exuberance and fun, and there is much 
noise for noise’ sake. Tin whistles in sharp contest with 
rubber bladders blowing their own din rend the air and 
split the ear. 

The packed mass moves forward inch by inch, help- 
less but hopeful. A puff of wind carries to the nostrils 
the pungent, thick smell of hissing, boiling oil and flour, 
steaming away in a white cloud. On the other side of 
the bridge stand some men in dirty white aprons, squeez- 
ing this mixture through a syringe into cooling water. 
Long strips of browned, oil-soaked paste—“Churros’’—are 
spread out hot, ready for the sprinkle of thin, white sugar. 
The smell of frizzling oil, much dust, dirt and a distract- 
ing din are everywhere, as across the deep-blue sky roll 
the proverbial clouds of San Isidro’s Day. 

High up by’a wall, overlooking from his hermitage the 
rough fields, the cement-banked river and, away to the 
left of the stately city, the clear outlines of the most 
handsome and massive royal palace in Europe, stands the 
saint’s statue, carved life-size. If the threatening clouds 
break, the people, half in jest, half in earnest, will collect 
around and stone it. It is considered a sign that prayers 
have remained unanswered. 

For years and years San Isidro’s Day was the one and 
only annual holiday of the working classes in Madrid. 
When grocers’ boys slept on shelves like sailors in their 
bunks, when shop assistants served fourteen hours in 
twenty-four and employers reminded labor that it fed 
daily and so did they, the only gleam of brightness was 
the memory of San Isidro and the joy of its approach. 

> > + 

Every worker, every sweated child in the capital of 
Spain, every poor household drudge, all except the hurdy- 
gurdy man and the roundabouts, the beggars and civil 
guards, were free to live and.laugh and enjoy San Isidro’s 
legacy with a joy such as only the pent-up feelings of 
twelve months’ ceaseless, grinding struggle can beget. 

On his name’s day, the Santo Labrador, himself a 
worker in the fields serving a master, still gathers to- 
gether in Madrid from all the surrounding arid plains the 
hardy peasants released from labor. To them the city is 
a palace enchanted. Scorched by the sun in the summer 
and shivering in the Guardarrama blast in the winter, the 
solace of the protecting forest of the warmth of com- 
fortable homes are denied the people of Castille. 

It is now 800 years since San Isidro farmed his master’s 
lands. The soil responding to his spiritual touch gave, so 


-history or legend says, of its very best. The needy were 


provided, and the more that was given, the more generous 
were the gifts of nature. During the saint’s devotional 
exercises, when sunk in contemplation of nature, angels 
are said to have guided the oxen and his plow. 

The forest flourished and the song of birds filled the 
air. Those were indeed days of plenty. A change has now 
come over the land, ‘and when blessed by raion San 


Isidro’s Day, his people, bent on pleasure, cast stones at 
his image. Even in Castilla rain and the pleasures of the 
crowd, divorced from nature, go ill together. 

Judging from pictures by Goya, Spain’s most popular 
painter, and by descriptions from the pen of Mesonero 
Romanos, the festival as now kept on the field of San 
Antonio de la Florida has fallen from its high estate. True, 
the people, thanks to the Sunday Closing Act—enforced 
by strikes and a hundred plate-glass windows broken— 
have today ample opportunity for enjoyment. 

The pent-up longing for freedom which expressed 
itself in one sole burst of pleasure has become transformed 
into a louder and more riotous day of enjoyment. Gone 
are the beautiful shawls and gay costumes, ¢heir proud 
wearers drawn in “manolas” by prettily adorned teams 
of horses. In a quiet corner near the homestead must 
now be sought what remains of local color. 

Extending over a big expanse of barren ground at the 
bottom of a deep slope, the San Isidro Fair, now held in 
place of the romeria, or excursion-in-mass, takes place on 
May 15 and after. Tumbling down the slope come boys, 
rough youths and sometimes lively young women who 
slide and roll to an admiring crowd. Burst shoes and torn 
trousers are of no account. 

+ > Sg 

High up on their horses, the civil guards, in pairs, 
contrasting by their smartness with the many raw re- 
cruits in shabby uniforms, keep a sharp lookout for any 
disorder calling for interference, seldom required. The 
slouching recruits tease and chase maidens, none too shy, 
like satyrs and nymphs, who entice them to the merry- 
go-rounds. 

In the thick of the fair, amusements simple and prim- 
itive, provided on economic lines, a tawdry net set«for 
easy victims, attract seekers after mild excitement, re- 
peated to satiety. The roundabout, the swing, the joy- 
wheel—an innovation from America—the shooting gallery, 
provide the opportunities so dear to the heart of crowds 
of every nationality. 

The Spanish love for bright colors finds its vent in 
paper flowers of pink and blue, tinsel adornments with 
which children are bedecked, and tissue-paper shawis 
which have replaced the genuine Manila article—now 
worn by fashionable ladies in London and Paris, but once 
indispensable to the wardrobe of every Madrilena. Rouge, 
bobbed hair and short skirts have invaded even the popu- 
lar quarters of the city of Castille. 

Peep-shows, phonographs with tubes for straining ears, 
“studios” for those who delight in posing for their pic- 
ture in an alien role and various devices for testing the 
strength of arm, will show how time may move on and 
leave no void to be filled. 

Little the worse for their dav’s outing, seldom tempted 
to excess in any indulgence but boisterousness, good- 
natured, the crowd moves homeward over the bridge in 
a long and weary stream, ready to recommence on the 
Sunday morn that follows. 

San Isidro is forgotten, his life and teachings ignored 
for a while, his spirit not gone but confined by the narrow 
bridge of the senses. 


The Week in New York | 


New York 
Dishwashing made a contribution to art in a new direc- 
tion this week as the accompaniment to which the singing 
of Glacomino Renzi transported him from the kitchen of 
a Washington Square hotel to within hailing distance of 


-an operatic career. The intimate relation between the two 


vocations has long been known, of course, but it remained 
for Mr. Renzi to show that they were, so to speak, inter- 
changeable. Exercising the prerogative long established 
for men engaged either at the sink or in the bathroom, 
he was regaling himself with some choice operatic airs 
when Giuseppe Gallo, who personally conducts musical 
careers, came under the spell. Advertising could have 
done no more: Mr. Gallo, after giving such evidences of 
his interest as buying Mr. Renzi a more appropriate suit 
of clothes and having him sing in a more professional 
studio, invited him to consider giving up his erstwhile 
vocation for a period of study and a contract to make his 
future performances public. Such an example of the 
rewards to which dishwashers may gain if their voices 
carry far enough, may. be expected to inspire the vocation 
as a whole, though perhaps if it should, one could fairly 
confidently predict a boom market for washing machines. 
oe * | 
Pianos, it appears, have undergone a setback from their 
once ruling position as the national badges of elegance. 
The decline, as evidenced in the high councils of the 
National Musical Industries Chamber of Commerce, which 
had its annual convention here this week, has been so 
great that nowadays they are owned -by but few 
except persons who really want them. Having thus at- 
tained a gravity sufficient to be called a problem, the 
decline furnished the inspiration to several speakers for 
a fresh rally around that apparently hardy but peren- 
nially beset institution, the home. Automobiles, it was 
said by W. Otto Meissner of Milwaukee, Wis., have been 
taking the family away from the fireside, and incidentally 
the piano, and distributing the members around the coun- 
tryside; and the popular affection was being so alienated, 
according to A. G. Gulbransen of Chicago, that 33,000,- 
000,000 a year was being spent in installment payments 
for automobiles, as against only $112,000,000 for pianos. 
The return of popularity, however, it may be said, prob- 
ably depends, in New York, at least, less on the automo- 
bile than on whether pianos can be fitted into compact 
apartment life by having their strings, say, made con- 
vertible into bedsprings at night, and perhaps laundry 
hangers in the morning. 
> > 
One of the real sensatians of the generation came to 
New York this week. With the whole weight of modern 
life tending, to huddle people together into larger and 
larger cities, and with the luxuries and entertainments 
possible in such a dense population steadily exerting a 
pull to the metropolis, a young preacher in one of the 
most fashionable pulpits in the city weighed the assets 


of his environment here with those he could expect in 


Washington, Conn., a near-by community of a few thou- 
sand inhabitants, and decided in favor of the village. The 
Rev. Dr. Tertius van Dyke, third of a line of distin- 
guished ministers, son of Dr. Henry van Dyke, the author, 
preacher, scholar and former United States Minister to 
the Netherlands, resigned the pastorate of the Park Avenue 
Presbyterian Church for the little white New England 
parsonage of the Congregational Church of Washington. 
It represents to him a larger opportunity. Good hard 
work lay ahead, he said, and out of the endless whirl of 
the big city and away from the “circus” methods that 
have come into vogue, there would be a chance to meet 
it squarely. Such a declaration comes with almost startling 
boldness, but there are few New Yorkers who will not 
understand. 
> > + 

In the search for a common denominator for business 
in the United States, which will represent in one figure 
the relative activity of the country or any district at any 
season, attention was directed this week by Arthur Wil- 
liams, one of the vice-presidents of the New York Edison 
Company, to the possibility of using the current total 


of consumption of electric power. The kilowatt-hour, or. 


kilowatt of electricity used for one hour, he said, would 
be the unit of such a barometer, and the number of 
kilowatt-hours consumed, he thinks, would indicate more 
accurately than any other single figure now known the 
exact extent of business done or goods produced. Seventy- 
five per cent of all the power used for manufacturing in 
the United States, he says, is electrical, and his company 
has found that even householders tend:to follow the trend 
of prosperity by the care with which they consume light- 
ing current. Electricity, moreover, ‘he points out, is one 
of the few commodities that can be registered exactly as 
consumed: as against coal and steel, which can be stored; 


and merchandise, which can be put on shelves. Alto- 
gether, he believes, it would be one of the most reliable 
standards available for commerciai, industrial and social 
conditions. 

> + aoa 

Natural science having robbed poetry of some of its 
best tools by reducing the world to a matter-of-fact basis, 
is now, according to Henry Woodhouse, chairman of the 
International Science Forum and president of the Aerial 
League of America, paying off its debt by renewing the 
supply of good material. The flights of Commander Byrd 
and of the Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile expedition to the . 
North Pole, he said, in a speech before the New York 
Craftsman’s Group for Poetry, are worthy of epics as 
enduring as the Iliad, the Odyssey or the A2neid. The 
corps of poets, in fact, he hinted, is offered a direct chal- 
lenge by these feats. The inspiration poets present and 
past have furnished by continually stretching the boundary 
of. imagined attainments was being exhausted by the 
rapidity with which natural science carried its standards 
after them. Grander and more exaggerated epics are 
needed, it appears, though with a newspaper reporter on 
every flying ship and at every landing place, the future 
poets will be under some handicaps in writing in, as their 
ancient predecessors could, so many things that were not 
really true. 


Letters to the Editor 


Brief communications are welcomed, but the editor must remain sole 
judye of their suitability, and he does not undertake to hold himself or 
this newspaper responsible for the facts or opinions presented, Anony- 
mous letters are destroyed unread. 


The Mining Problem in Britain 


: \ 
To the Editor of THe Curistian Science Monrror: 


The Government’s magnificent checkmate to anarchy 
in connection with the recent general strike is unfortu- 
nately offset by its weakness in dealing with the equal. 
lawlessness of intrenched interests. : 

Why does not Mr. Baldwin talk in the same royal tone 
to mine owners as he did to. the Trade Union Congress? 
How much longer is he going to shuffle and hedge over 
one of the main recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion, namely, the buying out of royalty owners? 

How many of the so-called uneconomic pits would fail 
to justify their working if only the drain in the form of 
rovalties and princely difectors’ incomes were to cease? 

Coal is essential to the national hfe. The actual hewer 
is the only man who ean get it. Therefore, the interests 
of shareholders must be shelved until we have examined 
the demands of the man of the moment—the miner. . 

Now he is prepared to hew the coal and load it for 
three shillings per ton. Will anyone claim that the 
cost of transport to the consumer—which, roughly speak- 
ing, is the only other expense—will be so great as to make 
English coal unsalable still in the world’s markets? 

These markets are being lost because so many interests 
have to be satisfied besides those of the man who gets the 
coal, and human beings are being used for the purpose of 
dividend grinding. The Government must realize that the 
country has helped it to overthrow the forces of disruption 
only as a preliminary to the advance too long delayed 
on the strongholds of financial tyranny. : 

If the Conservative Government disappoints now’ the 
great, generous heart of England in its determination that 
the miner shall have a fair deal, then some other govern- 
ment will be demanded to lead the country ‘to policies of 
robust and uncompromising justice, which alone can satisfy 
an intelligent electorate. “Do. be 

Heckington, Lincolnshire. 


“Personal Liberty Here and There” 


To the Editor of THe Curistian Science Montror: 


Your editorial, “Personal Liberty Here and . There,” 

recalled several incidents whicn came unaer our observa- 
tion while visiting in Germany last summer. 
_ While it is argued by the wets, and especially by those 
of German descent, that the German is a moderate drinker 
and that few drunks are seen on the streets, nevertheless, 
every Sunday each “Verein” has its “Fest.” To be in a 
railway station of any city in the afternoon and evening, 
and to watch the multitudes come in is a pitiful sight. 

Not through choice, we returned on a German steamer, 
and the drunkenness and rowdiness that prevailed the last 
two or three nights before landing were beyond anything. 
we have ever experienced. What a contrast it was, going 
over on an American steamer where prohibition is only 
partly enforced, so they say! We saw no drunks, and you 
could have taken your family on deck anywhere and 
any time. 

_ West Palm Beach, Fla, 
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‘ BRAZIL, DENIED 
COUNCIL SEAT, 
QUITS LEAGUE 


> Powers Had Planned to 
_ Offer Support for Non-Per- 
- * manent Membership 
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- LEADIN NG ROLE MAY - 
GO TO ARGENTINA 


Legommeng] Action by Sioadia“ ais 
_ Follow Decision of the Rio 
de Janeiro Government 
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GENEVA, Swit., June 14 (®)— 

_ Brazil has resigned from the League 

~ of Nations. Notification of this step, 

E .. » Teceived: by cable today from. the 
- Foreign Minister, Dr. Felix Pacheco, 

“at. Rio Janeiro, created consternation 


in League circies. . 
_ The withdrawal follows its earlier 
act in resigning from the League 


“Council because of the refusal of the 
powers to grantit a permanent seat 
' simultaneously with: Germany, which 
was promised-one at the Locarno 
Conference, 

League offitials, basing their opin- 
‘fon on Mellé Franco’s speech; in 
: “2 which he said: he would await the 
aa _ fifial report of the Council reorgan- 
's- ization commission, had been confi- 
- dent that the Rio-Goyernment would 
not take the ‘final step until the 
)-European chancelleries had the op- 
- portunity. fo. ay diplomatic negotia- 
“tons 

‘The powers platined -to placate 
‘Brazil ‘and Spain by promising them 
‘support for re-eléctton as nonperma- 
-nent Council rtembers, thus giving 
» them:, in effect-it not in name, perma- 
F —- “nent membership. 
eZ - Still a Meniber 
| ‘League Officials still hope that thie 
<i +, Sateance of the new Brazilian Prest- 

“dent, ‘Washington Luis; this: fall may 

: a change in: the Rio gowrs- 

es ‘ment’s League’ policy as‘ earried<on 

oe aa a President Bernatdes and». nis: 
én Miniser, Sénhor Pacheco. 
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remains a member; by virtue of the. 
‘ovenant, for two years from the, 
>" time the message. was sent.» It. ‘is 
: & ae | dated: Saturday, June 12, and reads: 
“Ina statement. - Seanad A 
_Aambassador MeHo eae. a 
ke doubtless published by. the 
~ League of Nations and commun eg init 
~ 9 all- its members;:‘Brazil resigned 
ner place as a temporary: member ‘ot, 
‘Council, 
“This statement of ‘the Bradllian | 
BR searees Baid-at the end that ‘Brazil’ 
- i ‘awaited the tng tq complete 
aS a es a bey 


nt "Brag 1 feets at her duty. to 
re that this eiycnmstance im-' 
4 viene ine nore. miptate, it by 9 ie 


£ ey - 

: ‘ _ Brasil now is in’ the same séaition 
* as ‘Rica, which: ‘gave notice of 
a § ” yesignation’: ‘in | -December, ° 1924, 

si nd-which thus isjentitled.to with- 
aa legally next December. - — 
The “departure of Cdate Rica, and 
réduces t ue member- 
58 states, this’ tumber_ includ- 
; rgentipa, which, although it has 
4. SHot-yet ratified the’ Covenant,. array el 
.> due: ~and is :repregented -on, 
~@isarmament and the. Counell # reor-| 
ganization commiégsions. ! 
If is . thought .by,. ‘some that 
Sune entina Will:-now play. :a., leading 
/. *?@le in“Geneva, in place -of Brazil. 
; at: Brazittan,* 
es as a big blew. It is: 
ay be followed: ‘avsimilar ection 
Spain,” which refuses. to Be ‘elas- 
we kb fied. as a secondary: power, which 
“*_->non-promotion to a permanent seat 
would signify, in ifs tyes. “ 
re ig some speculation whether 
| | Brazilian ‘withdrawal will in- 
a . fluence other Latin-American coun- 
_e 2 tries | to. ‘do likewise’ jana. whether a 
| *_project..will be. launched to organize 
yal Sloneriéans - ome. including 
eC ‘States. lar é ot th 
en gemeii of the 
Am 


evertheless, 


“America the extra 
League is giving 

tance-to Latin-Amer- 

ce the’ Teaders do not antici- 


y doolave that it~ is 

t. for. world co-opera- 

* tiot to tr remy Rig acne 
- meni! ‘of t than Braz 

. ‘Germany has steadfastly declined to 

- er the League if other nations are 

— peraagent Council seats at this 


Both Captain. Carvallo and Captain 
ae eet the military and naval experts 
wt Brazil, participated in today’s dis- 
@rmament discussions, thus indicat- 
| ing unbroken Brazilian co-operation. 
4 :¢ The experts debated: what categories 

_of.armament can be’ reduced, but no 

isi agreement was reached. . 


3 _ BUST OF AMUNDSEN 
+\). “FINISHED IN SEATTLE 


7 A ‘SEATTLE, Wash., ‘June 14 (P)— 
© Alango Victor Lewis, Seattle sculp- 
‘ias announced completion of a 
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589 t of Roald Amundsen; Snorer, information to the committee, 


‘expected here in a few weeks 

: fon Nome, Alsi 
All his knowledge. of  Avetie. 
yr the depths of’ oceans and 
tries of -wind -and tide, 
could not tell me the 
f his nose or the breadth of 
” Mr. Lewis said. “He was 
otha I should be so exact 
measurements of his fea- 
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i Joseph R. .Grundy, 
‘a “Although it has, resigned, ‘Brazil Pennsylvania »Manufacturers’ Asso- 


: | not returned tntil a week. 


| 


thin 


ARTHUR E. MORGAN 
President of Antioch College. 
Pd 


SENATE PRIMARY 
INQUIRY HEARS 

OF $90,000 LOAN 
Mr. ¥olwell maseuie Re- 


payment, but Cannot 
Say From Whom — 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, June, 14—W. H. 


| Folwell, Pennsylvania manufacturer 


and treasurer of the Pepper-Fisher 
“Citizens’ Committee” for ’ Philadel- | 
‘Dhia, told the Senate - campaign 
‘funds investigating committee. that 
the $90,000 note he .gigned with 
president: of 


ciation, as a loan to thé campaign 
fund, -was for the purpose of em- 
{ploying polling place-watchers. 

He also explained a loan of $18,240 
‘made by Mr. Grundy just before 
registration day as used for “Tregis- 
tration :clerks.” ‘Watchers are not 
allowed for registration,- ‘Mr. -Folwell 
‘said, but clerks were permitted, 

Despite. persistent exdmination | by 
Jamés*A. Reed (D.), Senator from 
-Missouri chairman of the committee, 
and other members of the group, Mr. 
{Fo!well insisted that his knowledge 
pt the finances of the campaign were 
yague. He declared that he had been’ 


- 


2 few-days after being selected as. 
treasurer of the committee ang shad 
efore the 
arimary.° During his absence he had 
given Chester W.Hill.and F. J. Gor- 
man,, authority..to sign his name to 
checks‘ and receipts. Mr.. Hill jis. a 


| businéss associate and -Mr. Gorman is 


a county official, 
Unconcerned About’ $90,000 


éf repayment of the.$90,000 note. He 
insisted that he had “no knowledge 


where the money, was ta..come* rom, 
except “the citizens © of Pennsyl- 
vania.” 
that the amount.would be ‘returned. 


tribution, declarifig that he could not 
afford to give away slch*'a sum. 

Pressed repeatedly by senators to 
explain; his apparent indifference on 
| the responsibiilty, Mr. Kolwell per- 
sisted in his earnest manner to’ af- 
firm that he has’ no understanding 
about repayment with any individual 
or organization and was confident 
|that.the sum would be returned. He 
finally added that his confidence in 
Mr. Grundy’s “taking care of the 
'matter” was an important factor. : 
“Where are you going to gét this 
money fronr?”’ Mr. Reed demanded. 
“Did you contribute half of it as your 
share to the canmipaign?”’ : 

“No sir, I did not,” Mr. Folwell 
replied. 

-“You don’t know who you are 
going to get this money from if it 
is. not paid back?” . 


Repayment Expected 


* “No, it was understood between 
Mr. Grundy and myself that event- 
ually it would be repaid. We ex- 
pected it would take a long time.” 

“You want to tell us that you sign 
a $90,000 note without knowing 
where and when and from whom the 
money is to come?’ Mr. Reed asked 
incredulously. é 

“Well, yes. We'expect the Rc ub- 
lican citizens of Pennsylvania to 
come to our aid.” 

“Are you so wealthy that you can 
afford to lose this $90,000 or haif of 
it if you are not repaid?” 

“No, I am not.” - 

“Then you were willing ty take a 
chance for $90,000. Name some ot 
these Republican citizens throuwgh- 
out the state.” 

“I can’t do that, I don’ t know who 
they might be.” ° 

The witness was closely ques- 
tioned as to the -connection of the 
Manufacturers’ Association with the 
;campaign fund. He was asked if the 


‘campaign. This he denied. Although 
he is an -officer:of the association, 
Mr. Folwell was hazy as to just what 
office he held. He agreed to send the 
as 
well as d@ list of the most prominent 
members. _. 
Understanding Denied . 
“What understanding did you have 
with anyone to-contribute part or all 
of this money?” he was further 
asked. 
‘ “None, I expected that ‘Mr. Grundy 
would take care of the matter. 
“Then Mr. Grundy was to take care 


His face is one of the strong- 
{ S t | ever have modeled.” 


Mr. Reed exclaimed. 


f 


‘The witness expressed himself aSy 
unconcerned about the. possibility | 


‘He was. ‘confident,- however,. 


Lassociation had not underwritten the 


Picturesque West Flavors 
Rotary’s World Convention 


Delegates From 35 Coun- 


-Jealled to Europe on business. within) d 


He denied that\the loan was a-<an- ;,' 


4 


tries at Denver Conclave 
Include No ‘Foreigners’ 


DENVER, Colo., June 14 (Special) 
—A world-wide host of Rotarians, 
pouring into Denver from every 
point of the compass for the seven- 


teenth annual convention of Rotary 
International, is welcomed by a 
brilliant display of the organiza- 
tion’s colors intertwined with the 
flags of 35 nations flying from thou- 
sands of office buildings and resi- 
dences. 

The delegates and visitors, already 
crowding the 12,000 mark, came in 40 
special trains and by thousands of 
automobiles. One delegate arrived in 
an airplane from Los Angeles, hav- 
ing missed the train carrying his 
delegation. 

Cowboy Members Noticeable 


A unique feature of the convention 
is the presence of hundreds of men 
and women in cowboy costumes, all 
wearing Rotarian and Rotary Ann 
badges, signifying their membership 
in those organizations. Such dele- 
gates come from various sections of 
the seventh district, composed of 
Colorado, Wren Nebraska and 
New Mexico. 

Gerald H. ‘Adams, president of Ro- 
tary International, declared after his 
arrival that the Rotarian policy of 
barring the word “foreigners” from 
all convention conversation, a policy 
recently adopted, will be strictly ad- 
hered to. He has requested that local 
newspapers use the term “overseas” 
or “from other countries” in refer- 
ring to visitors who come to the con- 
vention from outside the United 
States and Canada. This is in ac- 
cordance with the Rotarian precept 
of brotherhood, 


‘Delegates From Overseas 


Prominent delegates thus far here 
from other countries inelude Fernan- 
do Carbajal, Lima, Peru; Klujo Fuja- 
'wara, Tokyo; Japan; C. W. Heyde, 
Sydney, Australia} William Mozzacco, 
Manila, P. I.; Herbert P. Coates, 
Montevideo, Uruguay; R. C. D. Jen- 
kins and Sir Henty Braddon, Lon- 
don; Charles Rhodes; Aucklahd, 
N. Z.: Patricio Brown; Argentine Re- 
public: Pinar Del Rio, Cuba; Hugo 
L. Prager, Zurich, Switzerlan4: 
Danno Reisuke; Japan; S. H. Van 
Geuns, Amsterdam, Holland, and Mr. 
Holburn, Tientsin, China, 

The actual busine&s of the conven- 
tion will be taken up Tuesday morn- 


ting at the Dénver Municipal Audi- 


torium. Social headquarters known 
as the “House’ of, Friendship” have 
been established in'a building close 
to. the auditorium, where visiting Ro- 
tarians will be entertained. The pre- 
‘sentation of general officers wiil be 
madé*Tharsday ‘morning by Presi- 
ent Adams; aftér ‘which there will 
/be.a-series of addngaseg by ee 
| Rotarians. | 


- DENVER: C016: ‘June 14 (P)—The 
high standard of: integrity and the 
spirit of co-operation ‘of -—American ‘ 


a 


prosperity enjoyed by this country; 
Dr. E. Morgan, president of An- 


| 


business men are responsibi¢ for the. 


tioch College. of Ohio, told memibers | 
‘of Rotary. International. . 


MARBLEHEAD, 

AMUSED, GOES 
ON WITH PLANS 

Facts Convincing, Says Old 


Town, With Regard to 
Start of Navy 


MARBLEHEAD, June 14 (Special) 
—While Salem is claiming to have 
had the first American armed vessel 
yhich patrolled the high seas in 
1676 and the little town of Kingston 
is maintaining that neither Salem 
nor Marblehead had claim to be the 
birthplace of the American Navy, but 
that because of the record which 
shows that in August, 1775 three 
ships were taken into the service of 
the province from that place, Kings- 
ton is its birthplace, Marblehead is 
proceeding with its celebration. 

There is no disposition to argue 
the point in Marblehead. The facts 
are all convincing, so far as the town 
officials and the members of the cele; 


bration committee are concerned, ; 
and smilingly: Marblehead provweeds ; 
the | 


to make the navy’s birthday 
event it should be. 

In the library of the Jeremiah Lee 
mansion, which is the home of the 
Marblehead Historical Society, Miss 
Hannah Tutt, historian of the society 
and great-granddaughter of Capt. 
John Selman, who commanded the 
Franklin, one of the ships of the 
four-vessel navy, fitted out by Cap- 
tain Glover, said that Salem’s conten- 
tion dated too far back to be included 
in the American Navy. “We are talk- 
ing about 1775, not 1676,” she said. 
“There could not have. been a navy 
before there was a Nation. In 1676 
we were British colonies, with no 
dispute with the mother country.” 

Raymond O. Brackett, a member of 
the. celebration committee, said that 
Marblehead is not arguing about 
armed vessels that may have 
patrolled our coasts at any time 
prior to 1775. 

Charles Slee, general secretary. 
the celebration committee, said ooo 
there is no feeling in Marblehead as 
a result of this controversy. Marble- 
head, he said, is inclined to be 
amused by the rival claims which 
have sprung up. The town is anxious 
to have everyone interested assist in 


the celebration as planned anu knows | 


that a reading of the records in its 
keeping will prove its right to the 
claim of the birthplace of the Amer- 
ican Navy. 

Firm in His Claims 


Capt. Thomas Frothingham, sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Military 
and Naval Historical Society, is firm 
in his. claims for the Marblehead 
contingent, 

After reviewing the naval history 
of the period and recalling the vari- 
ous independent colonial navies, Mr. 
Frothing: m. said: 

' “Salem 'has written for herself a 


noble history on the sea, which es : 


been a matter of pride for every 
true American. This record is so 
clear for ali'to read that it is a mis- 
take for @n.dverzealous historian of 
Salem to go outside the record. The 
birth of -the United States ‘Navy 
must be-~held to consist in the first: 
putting into commission of warships 
through the guthority derived from 


- (Coritinued © ‘on — 2, Column 4) 


DEGREE. AWARDED HENRY FORD 
BY UN IVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Doctor of. f Knginetring Recognizes Contribution to Social ) 
., Welfare—Ten Oters Honored 


ANN’ ARBOR, Mich, June 14. (P) 
Henry Ford has recéived the degree 
‘cf doctor of engineering from the 
University of Michigan:. The degree, 


jthe only one ever accepted by the 


YNetroit industrialist, was “in recog- 
nition of his material contribution to 
social .welfare and his constructive 
imagination in the field of industry.” 

The citation described’ Mr. Ford as 
a man “whose genius brought into 


being an industry that changed the 


world.” 

“Endowed with vision to create, 
courage to persevere, wisdom to plan 
and execute, capacity to achieve, he 
has interpreted business in far- 
reaching terms of organization and 
co-ordination,” the citation added. 

Ten others received degrees, in- 
cluding two women. These were Sir 
Frederic Whyte, the commencement 
speaker, who received a doctor of 
laws degree; Kirsopp Lake, Harvard, 
doctor of letters; Florence R. Sabin, 
Rockefeller~. Institute, doctor of 
Science, and Frederick A. Jeffers, 
Painesdale, master of arts. 

From the list of the . alumni 
Leonard A. Seltzer, Detroit, a gradu- 
ate in pharmacy in 1892, was given 
a master of science degree, as was 
George B. Hayes, dentistry, 1889. 

Alviso B., Stevens, pharmacy ’89, 
dean emeritus of the Pharmacy 
School since 1919, received a doctor of 
science, as did-Louis M. Dennis, head 
of the department: of chemistry at 
Cornell University; who received one 
of-the first three degrees of bachelor 


conferred. 

Miss Lucy M. Salmon: 16, of the 
department of. history, :Vassar, re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of letters, 
while’ Marvin B. Rosenberry ’93, 
justice of the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court, received the award of doctor 
of laws. 


Syracuse Honors Two 
_ Leading Railroad Men 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., June 14—The 
conferring of honorary degrees upon 
two of America's leading railroad ad- | 
ministrators: at the commencement 
exercises at Syracuse University was 
especially fitting in commemoration 
of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the first American railroad, known 
as the Mohawk and Hudson, between 
Schenectady and Albany. 
The honorary degrees of Doctor of 


vot the financing of the aa aang 


Business Amini aegon and Doctor 


of scienge in chemistry : Michigan. 


of Laws were conferred respectively 
upon Patrick Crowley, president of 
the New York Central Railroad, and 


of the Canadian National Railways. 
The degree of Doctor of Laws was 
conferred also upon Mrs. Robert J. 
Burdette, Pasadena, Calif., teacher, 
lecturer and author; Arthur T. Han- 
nett, Governor of New Mexico. Both 


sity. 
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Mother and Son Win 
B. A. Degree Together 


Special Correspondence 

Grand Forks, N. D., June 7 

RS. AGNES REX and her 

son, Rex, both of Grand 
Forks, were graduated at the June 
commencement of the University 
of North Dakota, here, each receiv- 
ing the degree of B. A. Both 
mother and son have majored in 
law and will continue their studies 
next year in the law department. 
Mrs. Rex is juvenile court com- 


missioner in Grand Fork. 


ae 
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National Colors Wave Proudly 
as Country Observes Klag Day 


Boston Streets Gay With Red, White and Blue Dis- 
played Everywhere—Exercises Held 


United States flags stand in ser- 
ried rows in the streets of Boston 
today. The national colors hang 
from poles thrown out from win- 
dows of hundreds of business houses. 
They flutter from countless lofty 
poles surmounting the high office 
buildings, for this is Flag Day and 
the emblem of their 


tribute to 


country. 


the day, many of them holding for- 
mal exercises yesterday. While no 


public. schools’ generally, many 
teachers toid their classes the sig- 
nificant and inspiring story of the 


Stars and Stripes. 


The recruiting service of the First | 
Corps Area, United. States Army, had | 
arranged to deliver thousands of 
copies of the official flag code in the 
public schools, and in Worcester, 
Lowell and Lawrence formal exer- 
cises were planned at which the re- 
cruiting officers explained flag eti- 
quette. The children were shown 
how to carry the flag, how to hang 
or stand it from flagpoles, how to 
greet it as it passes in the streets 
and how it should be displayed when 
flags of the State or other nationali- 


ties are carried with it. 


Historic Military Units 


Honor Flag’s Anniversary 
' PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 14 
(Special)—Fifty-six of the historic 
military commands of the Nation are 
mobilized in Philadelphia today for 


‘the four-day celebration commemo- 


rating the one hundred and forty- 
ninth anniversary of the adoption of 
the United States flag. The majority 
of the organizations come from the 
original 13 states, and with the gov- 
ernors from those states form the 
nucleus of a great military spectacle, 
headed by Gen. John J. Pershing and 
Gen. Robert Lee Bullard, with Lieut.- 
Commander John Philip Sousa in 
charge of 21 bands. 

The parade was led by the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery of Boston. 
Many other old New England organ- 
izations were represented, including 
four companies of the First and/Sec- 
ond Governor’s Foot Guard, led by 
John W. Trumbull, Governor of Con- 
necticut, together with the Putnam 
Phalanx. The Bristol Artillery of 
Rhode Island wheeled into line with 
the cannon presented to them by 
General Washington at Valley Forgé, 
and the Warren Artillery have e ae 
field pieces captured from General 
Burgoyne at the battle of Saratoga 
Springs. 

Guns Surrendered by Cornwallis 

Other old guns that are objects of 
interest are two cannon escorted by 
the Chatham Artillery of Savannah, 
which were awarded to them fol- 
lowing the surrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis. Robert P. Robinson, Gover- 
nor of Delaware, is being attended 
by two companies of the Blue Hen’s 
Chicks, a command that made a 
name for itself at the Battle of 
Brandywine. The Fifth Regiment of 
Baltimore is marching behind Albert 
C. Ritchie, Governor of Maryland. 
The Amoskeag Veterans of New 
Hampshire and the Worcester Con- 
tinentals of Massachusetts are also 
in line. 

Other picturesque groups in the 
Centennial Legion are Fayette Inde- 
pendent Light Infantry, North Caro- 
lina; First Light Infantry, Provi- 
dence, R. L; Gate City Guard, 
Atlanta, ‘Ga; Morris Guards, New 
Jersey; New Haven Grays, Connecti- 
cut; Norfolk Light Artillery Plues, 


12) Virginia; Old Guard, City of New 


York; Washington Light Infantry. 
Charleston, S. C., and the State Fen- 
cibles of Philadelphia 

Among the association members 
of the Centennial Legion in line are 
the Worcester Continentals, Massa- 
chusetts; Veteran Corps of Artil- 
lery; 7ist Regiment Armory, New 
4 YOrk; Sa Light Infantry, 


Association, " Boston, 


A producing season of 365 days@ Light Infantry “Biuew, 


; itize Nati ¢ avi F iaie - 
the citizens of the Nation are paying First Citv 
| penter’s 


. . . W ig 
Patriotic societies commemorated | Which 


| 
| 


| 


| 


formal observance was held in the. Hall; 
_ton, Mass. ; 


| 


ynit. 


First Corps Cadets, Massa- 
Newport Artillery Com- 


Virginia: 
chusetts; 
pany, Rhode Island; 
nentals, East Greenwich, 


-_ Se 


HR. 3. 

First City Troop, 1774 
Other groups’ represented 
Troop, 
Hall in November, 


are: 


1774, 
wili 
membership the at 


in legion 


Lexington Minutemen, 
Corps, 


Intantry 
Salem, Mass.; 


Citizens 
Light 


line, Mass.; Troy 
Troy. N. Y.; Salem 
Regiment, Veterans, 
| Bristol Train of ArtiMery, Bristol, R. 
j.; Kentish Guard, Kent, R. I.; Gov- 
| ernor’s Guards, Columbia, S. C.; 
Hornets Nest Rifles, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Washington Light Infantry, W ashing - | 
ton, D. C.; Richmond Howitzers, | 
Richmond, Va.; Albany Burgess 
Corps, Albany, N. Y.; Sedgwick | 
Guards, Waterbury, Conn.; First City | 
Trocp, of Philadelphia; First City 
Regiment Veteran Corps, Philadel- | 
phia; Treop Veteran Corps, Phila- | 
delphia; Second City Troop, Phila- | 
delphia; First Second Regiment | 
Veteran Corps, Philadelphia; Third | 
Regiment, Veteran Corps, Philadel- 
phia; Old QGuard, City of Phila- | 
delphia. ee 

Following the parade, memorials | 
on the Sesquicentennial Exposition | 
grounds were unveiled to the 56 sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence at the “Forum of the 
Founders” by the Governors of the 
Original Thirteen States. An official 


Varn:m Conti- | 
and | 
the First Light Infantry Association, 

| Providence, | 


organized in Car- | 


be elected to associate | 
the | 
meeting Wednesday in Independence | 
Lexing- | 
National Lancers, Brook- | 


ssa sccm 


oe enrenete ne 0s heey 


Left to Right—William F. Warren, Pres- | 
ident Emeritus, and the University’s 


First President; Lemuel H. Murlin, 
Who Resigned Last Year to Become 


President of DePauw University, and: 
Daniel L. Marsh, Who Succeeded Dr. | 


~Murlin. At Bottom—William E. Hunt. | 
ington, Second President. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


11 Recipients of Hon- 
orary Degrees 


Degrees were conferred upon 327 | 
students at the seventieth annual 
commencement exercises at 
College today. Eleven distinguished | 
guests, 
were the 
| degrees from Dr. 
| president. 

Lee Sullivan McCollester, chaplain 
of the college and dean of the Crane 


| Theological School, opened the cere- 
monies with prayer, foilowin: which 
‘commencement addresses were deliv- 
ered by the representatives of the 
' several schools in the college 

In an address delivered upon ac- 
ceptance of his honorary degree, 
Governor Fuller discussed the prob- 
lem of superfluous legislation, 
pointed out that in America nearly 
'100,000 persons are almost cease- 
_lessly engaged in the business of 
multiplying laws and restrictions, and 
| emphasized that ends of the law may 
be attained more surely by a quick- 
ening of the public conscience to be 
|achieved through idealism and edu- 
cation. 

Plea for Simplified Laws 

The increasing cost of legislation 

was stressed by the Governor, who 


recipients 
John A. Cousens, 


law in 1915 to about $1000 in 1926. 
These costs, he said, although in- | 
creasing, are minor, and the real | 
burden on the public today comes 


in the tax bills handed down con- 
stantly by new law. 


of honorary ‘diplomas to 


: to 


GRADUATES 397 


| pointed 


Governor Fuller Is Among: 


| 
| 


' 
' 
' 
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B. U. PRESIDENT 
ANNOUNCES PLAN 
TO GET $75,000,000 


Dr. Marsh Tells of 18-Year 
Program ‘at Fifty-Third 
Annual Commencement 


a 


| DIPLOMASAND DEGREES 
ARE AWARDED TO 995 


Dr. Lowell of Harvard in 
Oration Declares Education 
Is Becoming Too Costly 


—_ —_ -__-_-__ ——— 


Boston University’s greatest finan- 
citl effort, which through an 18-year 
| fiscal plan is designed to provide an 
‘endowment of $75,000,000 by 1944 
| when the university is 75 years old, 
‘was announced by Dr. Daniel L. 
| Marsh, president, at the fifty-third 
‘annual commencement exercises in 
; Symphony Hall today. 

The first step in this program, Dr. 
Marsh said, will be a campaign to 
obtain $1,500,000 for the College of 
Liberal Arts, $164,000 of which must 
be raised by the end of this month 
if the college is to receive the bene- 
fit of a conditional pledge of $400,000 
ifrom the general education board 
| Of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Although details of the plan are yet 

be formulated, Dr. Marsh said 
that he expected to conduct the can- 
paign through the co-operation of 
the trustees of Boston University, its 
alumni, and the community. He 
out that with the present 
financial resources of the institu- 
tion, $68,000,000 would be needed to 
bring the endowment to the desired 
goal in 18 years. 

Officiating at 
for 


the commencement 
the first time, Dr. Marsh. re- 
inaugurated the university’s 
fourth president, awarded deerees 


: ‘and presented diplomas to 995 before 


Tufts ; 


including Governor Fuller, | 


an audience which filled the Sym- 
| phony auditorium to capacity. 


Dean Lord Receives Honor 


Interrupting the presentation of 
the graduates at the 


| point when Everett W. Lord, dean of 


| President 


| the University College of Business 
| Administration, had finished reading 
the list of graduates from that de- 
partment of the university, President 
Marsh announced that he had been 
authorized by W. H. MecMasters. 
president of Mount Union College. 
Alliance, O., to make _ publie the 
awarding of the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws to Dean Lord by that 
institution in absenti, the actual 
award being made simultaneously by 
McMasters at the Mount 
Union commencement this morning. 

The necessity of Dean Lord's 
presence at the Boston University 
commencement here prevented his 
receiving the degree in person at 
Alliance, O. Dean Lord~-holds tke 
degrees of A. B. and A. M. fram Bos- 
ton University, having received them 
'in 1900 and 1906 from the College of 
| Liberal Arts and Graduate School 
respectively. A round of applause 


'met the announcement of the action 


| Said that it had grown from $717 per | 


| faculty 


'chusetts 


“The time has come Ww hen the law | 


must be clarified and simplified,” he 
said. “Restrictions and impositions 
multiply. The time has come for a 
halt, and it can only 
about by an aroused public opinion. 

“I would 
that is in me urge upon those who 


dinner to these executives and com- 
manding officers will be given tonight 
by Mayor W. Freeland . Kendrick. 
Tomorrow the Centennial Legion will 
assemble at Valley Forge to view a 


reproduction of Washington’s evacua- | 
| tion. Headquarters’ flags will be pre- | 


sented to the commandants of each 


military ball in costume in the audi- 
tcrium of the exposition grounds, 
which 10,000 guests have been invited. 


—_-—. -———__ — 


Boston Lodge of Elks 
, Has Flag Day Exercises 


Boston Lodge of the’ Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks ob- 
served Flag Day yesterday by a pa- 


set Street to Boston Common, where 
patriotic exercises were held at’ the 


the Boston Navy Yard led the parade 


and a detachment of sailors from the | 


S. S. Detroit formed the escort. 
Peter F. McCarron, secretary of 
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Perhaps You 
Are a Secretary 
or are planning to be one. It 
is a profession with a human 
interest.. A few ideas on how 
to be a better one and a hint 
or two on how to prepare for 


increased responsibilities, will 
be furnished 


in 
Tomorrow’s 


MONITOR 


Women’s Enterprises Page 


- 


Pa 


In the evening there wil] be a | 


to | 


bY. | Universit 
rade from the Elks’ Home in Somer- | 7 


Parkman Pandstand. The band of; doctor of humane 


tions, founded as was Tufts College, 


in justice to the faith) 


are at the heads of our great institu- | 


‘was the chief marshal, 
'C. Newell, 
| Marae 
be brought | 
' Rey. 


of Mount Union College. 

An academic procession in wihch 
trustees, guests of the -university, 
members and other digni- 
taries marched in cap and gown from 
Horticultural Hall through Massa- 
Avenue and into Symphony 
Hall preceded the commencement ex- 
ercises. 

Heading the academic processio’ 
Prof. Lyman 
followed by President 
escorting Dr. A. Lawrence 
Lowell, president of Harvard. The 
Edward T. Sulivan and Rabbi 
Harry Levi marched next in line, fol- 


| lowed by John L. Bates, former Gov- 


by a religious organization primarily | 
}-~ the education of ministers of the | 


|Gospel, that they withstand the in- 


| sSisten 


of the land may be 
‘ligious convictions and Christian 
‘ideals and go forward in life’s battle 
| like Sir Galehad, whose strength was 
‘ag the strength of 10 because his 
heart was pure.” 
Other Honorary Degrees 

Other honorary degrees con- 
ferred today included: Dr. Arial Wel- 
lington George, doctor of science; 
Arthur Lynn Andrews, dean -of the | 
of Hawaii, doctor of 
‘humane letters; Louise de Koven 
Bown of Chicago, social 
letters; 
New York, painter, 
master of arts; James Morgan of 
Boston, newspaper man, author, 
master of arts; Frederick Law Olm- 
sted of Brookline, landscape archi- 
tect, master of arts, 


Inness QJr., 


tor and author, master of arts. 
Walter Nelson Breckenridge, repre- 
senting the College of Liberal Arts, 


Progress.” Merrill Cheney Orswell, 
as the speaker for the Engineering 
School, gave “The Present Trend of 
Engineering and Engineering Edu- 
cation.” Robert Marshall Rice, of 
the Crane Theological School,spoke 
on “Christianity and Other Re- 
ligions,” while Dorothy Webster Het- 
tinger, representing Jackson Col- 
lege, gave “New Horizons.” | 

Frederick W. Perkins, Tufts ’91, 
of Lynn, and Prof. George S. Miller, 
Tufts ’06, of Medford, were the 
marshals of the day, having charge 
of the arrangements. 


AIR LINES FOR DALLAS 


DALLAS, Tex., June 9 (Special 
Correspondence)—A regular sched- 
ule of passenger and express air- 
planes will be operated every other 
day between Dallas and Houston and 
Dallas and Amarillo, 250 and 300 
miles, respectively, by the Interna- 
tional Airways, Inc., organization of 
which has just been completed. J. E. 
Whitehead is president of the com- 
pany: which has.been incorporated for 


$250,000. The company is assembling 


 @ fleet of 140 airplanes. 


addressed on “Evolution and Social | 


t demands and encroachments | 
|of a material age, so that the youth | 
armed with re-' 


‘view that education, 


| pensive. 


superintendent 


ernor, and president of the univer- 


| Sity trustees, and Frank W. Kimball, 


secretary of the trustees, Other offi- 
cers of the corporation, the trustees 
and faculties followed in line. 
Dr. Lowell Delivers Oration 
Delivering the commencement ora- 
tion, Dr. Lowell stressed the thought 
that education today must be less a 
matter of information. end more a 
matter of stimulating, and selective 


| process. 


Dr. also emphasized the 
both public and 
endowed, is becoming alarmingly ex- 
He said that in a large 
American city the mayor in trying to 
cut down taxes asked all the depart- 
/ments to reduce their estimates. The 
of schools replied 


Lowell 


'that he could make no reduction, and 


worker, | 
George | 


what the schools would 
From his state- 


explained 
need in the future 


'ment it appeared that in 20 years the 


schools would absorb the whole reve- 
nue of the city. If the system of uni- 


versal education is to be kept on a 


i 


and Claude | 
Gernade Bowers of New York, edi- | 


’ 


' 
' 
‘ 


scale that the public can bear, edu- 
cators must consider seriously not 
only how education be made more 
effective, but also how it can be ren- 
dered less costly, Dr. Lowell con- 
tended. 

Presentation of diplomas followed 
the commencement address. Investi- 
ture of the Ph.D. candidates in the 
hood emblematic of the degree was 
made by President Marsh and A. H. 
Weysse, dean of the Graduate School. 
The deans of the departments, rising 
in order, read the names of the can- 
didates, who marened from their 
seats in the auditorium to the plat- 
form and received the diploma from 
the hands of the president. 


Degrees in Many Departments 


, The degree of doctor of philosophy 
was awarded to seven candidates, six 
men and one woman, by the Univer- 
sity Graduate School. Last year 
three received the Ph. D. The seven 
were Mabel Edna Bowker, Cam- 
bridge; Clyde Everett Wildman, dean 
of Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia.; 
Moses Bailey, Wellesley; Joel Hatha- 
way, Newton Highlands; John Sed- 
berry Marshall,. Fullerton, Calif.: 
George Mark Sneath, Waban, in- 
structor in English and public . 
speaking at the University College of 
Liberal Arts, and Burnham Sarle 
Walker, Boston, instructor at the 


| 
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